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“THE INDIAN MONETARY PROBLEM.” 


By Lestry C. Prosyn, B.c.s. (Ret.). 


Late Accountant General, Madras. 


EIGHTEEN months ago, after placing before the readers of 
this Review a brief statement of the Indian Monetary 
Problem, I urged that, in order to give full effect to the 
decision of Lord Herschell’s Committee, the manner in 
which gold was’ to replace silver, which had by the closure 
of the mints ceased to be the common measure of value in 
India, should be definitely settled, the gold rate to be 
adopted for the Rupee and the gold security by which that 
rate was to be maintained being fixed by legislative enact- 
ment. Nothing, however, has yet been done: there has 
been a policy of drift ; of waiting for something to turn up ; 
of letting the Rupee shake down at a chance monopoly 
value though its value must certainly be influenced by the 
law regulating the standard. The authorities at the India 
Office and in Calcutta, profiting by the bitter experience of 
the last half of 1893, have indeed been wise enough to turn 
a deaf ear to the Indian Currency Association which urged 
that a Government can by manipulation make its currency 
of what value it pleases and that such manipulation is 
expedient. But though Sir Henry Fowler from his place 
in Parliament said last year, that “ sooner or later, perhaps 
the sooner the better, India must come to have a gold 
standard,” Sir James Westland, so far from endorsing this 
statement, has recently qualified his own assertion, “ that 
the policy of closing the mints is still the policy of the 
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Government,” by adding that “it is possible that we may 
find some relief in measures taken by or in concert with 
some of these nations” (America, Germany and England) 
for the restoration of the value of silver. It is submitted 
that the further delay which must result from this dallying 
with bimetallism must be harmful and that India should, 
without further hesitation, continue the course, in the 
direction of a gold standard, on which she has embarked. 
If there were any reasonable probability of a Bimetallic 
agreement az such a ratio as would permanently improve the 
gold value of the Rupee, there might be some justification 
for Sir James Westland’s expectant attitude. But, until 
the importance of the ratio as a factor in bimetallism is 
generally admitted, it cannot be too often repeated, that the 
ratio is the essence of the whole matter. If there were a 
bimetallic agreement among the leading nations at some 
ratio not less favourable to silver than say 2g36 to 1 (which 
would represent the Rupee at 15 pence and silver at 
40°36d. per oz.), and if, as with a ratio approximating that 
instanced, it seems probable would be the case, the agree- 
ment could practically be maintained for a long term 
of years, there would be a stable exchange between 
India and the present gold and silver using countries 
without further trouble. India would join in the scramble 
for gold, which would become keener according as the 
ratio was fixed more favourably to silver,* and she might 
be trusted to safeguard her own interests as a partner in 
the new convention. But with a ratio less favourable to 
silver—with a ratio of say 29'2 to 1, representing the Rupee 
at one shilling and silver at 32}d. per oz. (a ratio more 
favourable to silver than is warranted by its present price) 
—though a stable exchange would probably be secured it 
would be at a lower rate than has yet been reached : and, 
independently of other considerations, the loss to the State 


* At the ratio of 154 to 1 for instance, it is believed that silver would be 
so much overvalued as to lead to India at once changing the bulk of its 
silver hoards into gold. 
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‘by ‘the increased cost of remitting its sterling obligations 
would be intensified. It is unnecessary to discuss in detail 
the prospect of an international agreement on this all im- 
portant subject of the ratio; but few well informed persons 
will deny that, although we are assured by the leading 
‘advocates of bimetallism in the United States of America 
and France that nothing but a ratio of 16, or 154, to 1 will 
satisfy them, any remote chance there may be of Great 
Britain and Germany joining in an agreement is confined 
to a ratio nearly approaching the gold value of silver at the 
present time. When then there is so little prospect of 
agreement, when the only chance of the consent of two at 
least of the dominant partners in the agreement being 
obtained is a ratio little if at all more favourable to the 
Rupee than that which prevails at present, it is difficult to 
see why India should wait. 

It is often assumed that because the closure of the mints 
was followed by a great fall in the gold value of silver, its 
effect on general commercial interests was disastrous. | 
‘think that inasmuch as it led to the immediate removal of 
an artificial prop, by which the value of silver was being 
maintained above its real value, the measure was beneficial. 
The prop which kept up the value of silver was not, as may 
at first sight have appeared, the demand for Indian currency. 
It has been conclusively shown that the demand for the 
Indian mints was really for hoards and ornaments which 
reached their destination through the Indian currency.* 
The closure of the channel by which this demand was 
satished, and possibly the knowledge that silver was no 
longer the real standard metal of the country, have dis- 
couraged its absorption ; but notwithstanding this, the net 
imports of silver into India in the year ending March 1895 
were over 27,0C0,000 0z.—an amount, though less than the 

* Mr. F. C. Harrison, working. on the figures of the annual Rupee 


censuses which have been taken since 1876 estimates the increase to the 
actual Rupee circulation in British India during that period at 13 crores 


-of Rupees, while the net imports of silver amounted to 164 crores. 
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net imports of the immediately preceding years, yet in excess — 


of those of 1886-87 and of the previous average.* The main 
prop which was removed was the purely artificial demand for 
an article not wanted created by the action of the American 
legislature. The course of American politics is so uncertain 
that it is impossible to say whether the purchases of silver 
under the Sherman Act would have continued until the 
present time if the closure of the Indian mints had not pre- 
cipitated President Cleveland’s action. But under the light 
of recent events it can hardly be doubted that if these 
purchases had gone on, even a Morgan-Rothschild group 
could not have prevented gold going to a premium in the 
terms of the currency of the United States—a result which 
would have been followed by widespread commercial 
disaster. The repeal of the Sherman Act would inevitably 
have ensued, and with it there would, I believe, even if the 
Indian mints had remained open, have been as great a fall 
in the gold value of silver as has actually occurred. If the 
closure of the mints did nothing else it, at any rate, led to 
the prompt stoppage of an unreal demand for silver—an 
unreal demand which gave it a fictitious value, and which, 
like all other unreal demands, was bound to end sooner or 
later in a fall rather than in a rise in the value of the 
commodity bolstered up. 

* The following shows the annual net imports of silver into India since 
1872. It is instructive to see that only in the year 1893-94 did India 


absorb as much as 54,000,000 ounces, the quantity purchased annually by 
the United States under the Sherman Act. 
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And the position of India would have been much worse 
than it isnow. Whatever evils result from a fall in, and 
from the uncertainty of, exchange would have been 
intensified. The stability of her standard of valuation 
would have been menaced by a mass of silver hoarded in 
the state vaults at Washington which was of no use as 
currency, and which had been proved to be an inefficient 
security for monetary obligations. 

The closure of the Indian mints, though unaccompanied 
by any. definite announcement or at any rate by any 
statutory provision as to what was aimed at in the future, 
accompanied in the first instance by mismanagement so 
gross as to have brought the Indian Exchequer, —according 
to the views of responsible statesmen,—within the verge 
of bankruptcy—has done something towards steadying the 
gold value of the Rupee.* The lowest price it has reached 
is 12°4d.—its value on the 23rd of January, 1895; while 
the highest price reached, after the influence on the market 
caused by the stoppage of the sale of Council Bills had been 
removed, was 13'8d. on the 29th of August, 1894 :—a 
difference of 14d. in the Rupee it is true; but a small 
difference compared to the differences in the past. 

A strong testimony to the wisdom of the closing of the 
Indian mints, so far as India is concerned, is afforded by 
that sensitive barometer, the London Stock Exchange. 
Before the mints were closed the difference between the 
yield to the investor in the sterling and in the Rupee 
securities of the Government of India was nearly 3 per 
cent. : it is now only about a quarter per cent. Some part 
of the improvement in the value of the Rupee securities is 
due to the fact that they are now guaranteed against repay- 
ment before the expiration of 10 years, whereas the old 
Rupee loans were repayable at 3 months’ notice: but even 
allowing for this it must be admitted that the monopoly 
Rupee has proved itself to be on the London Stock 


* With open mints, and at the present price of silver, the Rupee would 
be worth about 113d. instead of more than 1334d., its exchange value. 
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Exchange a better basis for security than the free silver 
coin. What will be the view when the Government has 
absolutely pledged itself by legislative enactment to place 
the Rupee on a gold basis ? 

Though stability between tEnglish and Indian money 
will not be reached until exchange can be adjusted by the 
remittance of a precious metal which is the common measure 
of value in the two countries, the nearer the prospect there: 
is of such a state of things arising, the greater will be the 
stability. And if a reasonable plan for putting the money 
of India on a gold basis were announced, a plan which 
could be carried out by ordinary commercial action, and 
which were made independent of the volition of Govern- 
ment, it would very materially help to secure its fulfilment. 

The most important point for*settlement—the point on 
which the success of ‘any measure for placing Indian money 
on a gold basis must depend—is the gold value to be 
assigned to the unit of account called the Rupee by which 
all transactions have been in the past, are now, and will 
continue to be, reckoned. No forecast as to its value can 
be made until it is known how much gold the Rupee is to 
represent. Just as when arrangements were made for 
resuming specie payments in England in 1816 it was neces- 
sary absolutely to fix the weight and fineness of sovereigns 
which Bank notes were to represent, so it is necessary now 
to absolutely determine the weight and fineness of gold to 
be indicated by the Rupee. It will be remembered that, 
on the recommendation of Lord Herschell’s committee, a 
major gold limit of 16 pence was adopted for the Rupee. 
This was, however, avowedly only a temporary rate, and it 
was fixed by the Executive Government, and not by Statute. 
Although it is to be regretted that Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee did not assume the responsibility of making a per- 
manent recommendation on this important subject, their 
action (as the major temporary limit has never been 
reached) may be attended with the undoubted advantage 
that the final proposals of the Government will receive full 
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discussion and criticism before they become law. The gold 
value of the Rupee should not be fixed too high. The 
lower it is placed the easier will it be for the parity, between 
the Rupee unit and the gold which it represents, to be 
secured; the nearer the existing rate it is the less will 
prices and trade be disturbed; the smaller the necessary 
excess of the nominal over the intrinsic value of the token 
the less danger of fraudulent imitation; the smaller the 
difference between the nominal value of the Rupee and the 
market value of the silver contained in it the less will the 
holders of the uncoined silver in India (weighing perhaps 
350 crores of Rupees) appear to suffer by the change. 
Nearly three years ago, before the mints were closed, I 
advocated that, in changing the standard of India from 
silver to gold, the Rupee should be taken as representing 
fifteen pennyworth of gold, and, though at the time I was 
severely criticised by some for suggesting a remedy which, 
it was said, would, even if successful, be no remedy at all, 
yet so far as can be judged from what has occurred since 
the closure of the mints, this rate did not err in being too 
low. Whether, if this rate had been adopted as a permanent 
basis, and if a plan had been prescribed by law which might 
have rendered a settlement on this basis possible by the 
ordinary operations of trade, the Rupee would by this time 
have risen to the suggested gold value, it is not possible to 
say. But it is certain that the process was hindered by the 
attempt to force a rate on the market, and by the absence 
of any definite scheme, or even of any definite policy on this 
subject. 

And this brings us to the consideration of the very im- 
portant point as to how the attainment and maintenance of 
the gold parity—let us say 15 pence—are to be secured. 
Some people are still foolish enough to think that the Secre- 
tary of State by the mere announcement of a parity and his 
determination not to sell Bills below it can fix the gold 
value of the Rupee. They are not worth arguing with. 
But there are others who would be satisfied with the 
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approach: to parity which might perhaps be secured by 
manipulating the quantity of Rupee currency. This would, 
however, be open to many grave objections. If India is to 
have a gold standard let it be one, not merely in name, but 
in deed and in truth. There appear to be only two practical 
ways of securing this. /7%rst: The gradual introduction of 
a gold currency suitable to the people of India and the 
supersession by it of a certain portion of the existing Rupee 
currency. Second: The maintenance of the established 
parity for the existing Rupee currency by arrangements for 
converting what may not be required for purposes of circu- 
lation at that parity, into the standard commodity, gold ; 
and similarly for converting the standard commodity, gold, 
into silver Rupee currency. Sir David Barbour advocates 
the first course ; and it would certainly be the best, if there 
were no question of expense, if there were no doubt as to 
the sufficiency of the stock of gold in the world, and if it 
were certain that gold coins would remain in circulation at 
the parity selected. But it has never been shown that the 
second course would not effectively maintain the gold value 
of the silver Rupee. It would require less gold; it would 
adapt itself more readily to the gradual change; and the 
introduction of a gold currency, if this were eventually 
determined on, would be facilitated by the gradual accumu- 
lation of gold in support of the existing Rupee currency and 
by the maintenance of the gold parity which would result 
from an accumulation of gold sufficient to secure the con- 
vertibility of redundant Rupees. 

Some plan, then, should be settled by law for the gradual 
acquisition of a gold reserve. Undoubtedly the best, if not 
the only practical, basis for the operation must be the Indian 
Paper Currency Department, whose stores of silver, which 
are as useless, with a gold standard, as the silver at Wash- 
ington, should be gradually changed to gold. And as far 
as possible the conditions under which that gold should be 
made available for securing the note issues of the Govern- 
ment, and at the same time for upholding the gold value of 
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the Rupee currency, should be now fixed,—as little dis- 
cretion as need be being given to the Executive. 

An obvious plan for securing this is, for the Paper 
Currency Department to accept gold at the rate determined, 
as part of its metallic reserve, and not to re-issue it until 
such time as the gold rate shall be permanently maintained. 
The amount of Rupee coinage might also be made to 
depend, instead of as it does at present on the action of 
the Government,* on the relative proportions of gold and 
silver in the metallic reserve of the Paper Currency Depart- 
ment. The law would, of course, be inoperative, and no 
gold would come into the Currency Department at all, and 
there would be no increase to the Rupee coinage, until the 
exchange value of the Rupee had reached 15 pence: but 
it is none the less necessary that the prospective arrange- 
ments should now be authoritatively settled; and their 
authoritative settlement would, it is believed, assist in 
gradually raising the value of the Rupee to the required 
level. It is very difficult to say how the gold value of the 
Rupee is now determined. Opinions differ as to the 
manner in which the precious metals, with free open mints, 
operate as common measures of value. But all will admit, 
that with mints closed and with coinage a monopoly of the 
Government, the quantity of coins in circulation is a most 
important factor in regulating their value. And the gold 
value of the monopoly rupee must, therefore, largely 
depend on the quantity in circulation. The value of gold 
itself,—in terms of commodities generally,—is another factor 
of equal importance. Until, therefore, there is either a 
diminution in the quantity of Rupees circulating compared 
with the wants of the community, resulting in a fall in 
Rupee prices, and an increase in the purchasing power of 

* It is quite unlikely that anything of the sort will happen; but as the 
law at present stands, the Government has the power to coin Rupees on 
its own account, netting the difference between their intrinsic and market 
value, and thus depreciating the value of its monopoly coins. This is, 


to use Sir James Westland’s words, ‘opposed to the simplest canons of 
Currency.” 
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the monopoly Rupee ; or until there is a fall in the value 
of gold in terms of commodities generally and a decrease 
in the purchasing power of gold, there will be no very 
material change in the gold value of the monopoly Rupee. 
Though there are indications that the coined Rupees in 
circulation are in excess of the requirements of the country 
for exchange transactions at the prices which were in force 
when the mints were closed,* it would be undesirable to 
attempt to raise the purchasing power of the Rupee by with- 
drawing any from circulation. But if, as there are also 
strong indications, there is a gradual decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of gold generally and a gradual rise in gold 
prices, it must act on the gold value of commodities in 
India and jthus,?gradually, on the value of the monopoly 
Rupee, without causing any disturbance of trade, or hard- 
ship to the jpeople of India. And this seems to be the 
solution of the difficulty which is at once most desirable 
and most probable. 

There are two other factors on which the gold value 
of the Rupee may depend, to which it is right to allude. 
The gold value of the Rupee can of course never fall 
below the intrinsic gold value of the silver contained in it. 
But notwithstanding the prophecies which were freely made 
before the closure of the mints, that the Rupee could not 
be maintained above its bullion value, even in India where 
a 5 per cent. import duty has protected silver, the Rupee 
has always, since the closure of the mints, been worth at 
least ten per ,cent. more than the bullion of which it was 
composed. There is a connexion between the market 
price of silver and the value of the Rupee: but it is a con- 
nexion between its price as an ordinary commodity and not 
as the metal of which the money of the country happens 
to be made. This factor, then, has not hitherto operated. 
But whether, with the rise in gold prices which has already 


* Mr. F. C. Harrison, in his review of the last Census, estimates that 
since the mints were closed there has been an expansion of the circulation 
to the extent of 3 crores. 
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occurred, and which will, it is believed, influence silver like 
any other commodity, it may not operate later on, it is im- 
possible to predict. 

The other factor to which reference has been made is 
the prospect of the Rupee ultimately acquiring an increased 
gold value owing to the operation of any or all of the fore- 
going causes. But to give full play to this factor,—to 
enable it to operate apart from speculation,—it is necessary 
that the intentions of the State regarding the future of the 
Rupee should be definitely announced and made sure by 
legislative enactment. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has been bold enough to suggest 
that it is not the duty of the State to interfere in any way 
with the Currency of a country, but that it should be left 
to individual discretion. But it seems to me certain that if 
there is one thing more than another in which State inter- 
vention is necessary, it is the authoritative declaration of 
the commodity which shall ordinarily be the basis of 
monetary contracts, and in terms of which exchanges, 
unless otherwise specially provided for, are to be carried 
out ; and it is the duty of the State to see that the interests 
of the community at large, and especially of those who, by 
their position, are least able to look after their own, are 
safe-guarded in this important particular. 

With the best possible intentions on the part of those 
responsible for the Government of India, the interests of 
the community have not hitherto been protected in this 
matter. Years ago, when the action of Germany, the States 
comprising the Latin Union, and the United States of 
America showed that, in their opinion at least, silver could 
no longer be relied on as the standard of value, India should 
have followed suit instead of being allowed to become the 
dumping ground for the silver of the world. In the mere 
matter of exchanging, by means of their silver Rupee 
money, the commodities of India for those of other 
countries, our Indian fellow subjects have no doubt been 
able to hold their own ; but when they have taken, as they 
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have done very largely, the commodity silver in adjustment 
of the balance due to them ; taken it not like a perishable 
article for consumption, but as a store of value; they have 
unwittingly been worsted : for they have taken a commodity 
which in the markets of the world is relatively much less 


valuable than the commodity gold, which they might, if they 


had been far-seeing enough, have taken in its place. And 
the community generally has suffered by the increased cost 
at which the sterling obligations of the State have had to 
be remitted. It is easy, however, to be wise after the 
event ; and probably no one of those who, twenty or thirty 
years ago, advocated the introduction of a gold standard 
into India, understood the real facts of the case. But there 
is no room now for further hesitation. It is the duty of 
Her Majesty's Government to go on with the scheme 
which, after careful enquiry, was recommended by a Com- 
mittee, composed of experts of different shades of opinion, 
but several of whom, it may be remarked, had by their 
previous utterances showed that they were opposed to the 
action which they felt themselves compelled to recommend. 
It is their duty to do this with sole regard to the interests 
of India: unmindful of the wishes of any section of their 
supporters, but taking as their key-note the duty to India so 
forcibly expressed by Sir Henry Fowler when he said that 
every member of the House of Commons is a member for 
India. 
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INDIA: PAST AND. PRESENT. 
By J. D. REEs, c.1.£. 


ASTONISHING assertions have been made in recent years to 
the effect that India has retrograded under British rule, 
that the agricultural—the backbone and the enormously 
preponderating —class of the population, have become 
poorer than they were under previous governments, and 
that a specious surface progress has only served to conceal 
the rotten condition of the inner core of the country. In 
1890, Lord Connemara, then Governor of Madras, anxious 
to discover what truth, if any, there might be in such 
assertions and desirous of collecting evidence, if such 
existed, to prove the contrary, entrusted to the Honble. 
Dewan Bahadur Srinavasa Raghava lyengar, c.1.£., the 
task of examining whether, so far as his Presidency was 
concerned, the economic condition of the people had 
improved or deteriorated during the last 4o or 50 years 
of British administration. No better selection could have 
been made and Mr. Srinavasa Raghava has just published 
the results of his enquiries in a somewhat bulky Blue-book. 
The author, with whom I was in some measure associated 
in the inception and the execution of his work, has 
permitted me to use it, for the purpose of representing in 
a brief article, for popular reading, the main facts of the in- 
teresting problem with which it deals. Though an annual 
Blue-book is presented to Parliament, exhibiting the pro- 
gress of India, no enquiry exactly on the lines laid down 
by Lord Connemara has been made in regard to provinces 
other than Madras. It may however be safely stated, that 
the condition of other parts of India was as bad as that of 
the Madras Presidency when the English undertook the 
task of introducing into them law and order and a settled 
administration, and that no less a measure of success has 
attended the no less conscientious efforts of all the adminis- 
trations in this Continent, which it may not be superfluous 
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to remark is divided not into three Presidencies but into 
eight separate Governments, which, possessed of slightly 
varying degrees of independence, are all alike subject to 
the Supreme control of the Governor General in Council. 
If an advance is proved to have taken place in Madras, 
it may with confidence be asserted, that no less progress 
has been made in the richer and more populous provinces 
of Bengal and the North West Provinces and Oudh, in the 
in some respects more favourably situated Presidency of 
Bombay and Sind, in the frontier country of the Punjab, 
and in the different territories of the minor administrations. 

I propose to take Mr. Srinavasa Raghava as my chief 
guide not only in respect of many of my facts, but also in 
my method of presenting them to the British public. Let 
us consider then in the first place 

The state of the country and the condition of the people in 
Southern India in the centuries which preceded the advent 
of British rule. The researches of the late Dr. Burnell, 
and the compilations of Mr. Sewell of the evidence afforded 
by ancient inscriptions, show that the small kingdoms of 
the Peninsula for ages waged continual war one against 
the other up till the foundation, in the 14th century, of 
the now almost forgotten Mahomedan kingdoms of the 
Deccan. The works of Ferishta, which I studied while 
writing a brief history of the Mahomedan epoch of 
Indian history, show that in the 17th century the state of 
the country was one of bloodshed and violence, of plague, 
pestilence and famine; and records exist, many of which 
have been published by the Hakluyt Society, showing that 
a state of peace was wholly exceptional. In the 16th 
century the only powerful Hindu kingdom in the peninsula 


was overwhelmed by the Mahomedans and heartrending 
accounts of the sufferings of the people can be read in the 
writings of the jesuit missionaries who lived in Madura in 
the 17th century, who were themselves persecuted by the 
Hindus as the cause of the calamities brought upon the 
country by the offended gods. It may be remarked that 
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the ‘‘ Yindu” the leading native paper in S. India repudiates 
the evidence of Christian missionaries, “whose judgment 
is warped by a conviction that a non-Christian people 
cannot be prosperous or happy.” But before the supremacy 
of the Mahomedans the Hindu kings of the Pandiyan 
house, whose era is looked on as a kind of golden age, 
burnt, slew and slaughtered, ‘made the tears of the wives 
of refractory kings to flow like a river and the sites of 
palaces, high walls and storied houses to be ploughed with 
asses and sown with shells.” In the beginning of the 17th 
century on the now thickly populated and well cultivated 
coast of Tinnevelly, the people dared not move out of their 
houses at sunset for fear of tigers, and bands of robbers 
plundered travellers in all directions. At the same time 
famines and epidemics were of far more frequent occurrence 
than they now are. In the 15th century two great famines 
occurred of such severity that “ when the Almighty at length 
showered his mercy on the earth, scarcely any farmers 
survived to cultivate the lands.” The 16th and 17th 
centuries were marked by famines of only slightly less 
intensity ; and in the end of the 17th and the beginning 
of the 18th centuries, the price of rice sometimes rose to 
64 times the ordinary rate. 

Meanwhile the land tax collected by native kings was 
heavy and oppressive. The Madura Jesuit Mission records 
state that the Mahrattas exacted no less than four-fifths of 
the produce; and Sir W. Hunter has shown in his 
“Orissa” that the land revenue of that province, part of 
which is included in the most northern of the territories of 
the Madras Presidency, was three times that collected at 
present by the British Government, while the purchasing 
power of silver was eight times what it is at the present 
day. The Emperor Aurangzebe who collected nothing 
south of the Vindhya Mountains in 1707 obtained from 
his Indian provinces a land revenue estimated by Mr. 
Thomas in his “‘ Revenue resources of the Mogul Empire” 
at 38 millions and a total revenue of 80 millions while the 
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English collect but Rx. 815 millions total and 232 land 
revenue on their vastly larger Indian territories. Again 
the Hindu objects that the kings of aforetime invariably 
pretended to the possession of far greater revenues than 
they had in order to magnify their importance. The 
Emperor Akbar, the most liberal and enlightened of Indian 
kings, laid it down “that there shall be left for every man 
who cultivates his lands as much as he requires for his own 
support till the next crop be reaped and for that of his 
family and for seed. Thus much shall be left to him, what 
remains is the land tax.” We learn from the traveller and 
jeweller Tavernier that in the 17th century forty bitter 
almonds, which children would not eat or from 50 to 80 
shells were equal to a fazsa, which was the 48th part of 
a Rupee,—a fairly low standard of value. Meanwhile 
skilled labourers in the diamond mines at Golconda earned 
only 2s. 3d. a month, There were no roads and no 
wheeled traffic in most parts of the country, in the great 
towns the houses were thatched huts of mud and bamboo. 
There were no regular courts of justice, the Government 
interfered with and hampered manufacturers and manutfac- 
tures and the people generally were oppressed and _plun- 
dered.* 

Next must be considered the condition of the peninsula at 
the end of the 18th century when most of the provinces of 
Southern India were acquired by the British. At this time 
complete anarchy prevailed and incessant war was waged 
till the death of Aurangzebe, one of whose generals in S. 
India, according to Colonel Wilks, fought 19 actions and 
marched 6,000 miles in six months. The Mahrattas, who 
were now rising to power upon the ruins of the Mogul 


* The Hindu quotes M. De Lavelye to prove that people can be 
prosperous in times of war, as they probably were in many paris of 
medizval Europe, when war was carried on by mercenaries. But this 
organ of the Congress party allows “that no Indian of the present day 
would wish for an exchange to Hindu or Mahomedan rulers, and that it is 
unnecessary to prove that the Indian people have not been worse off for 
their passing under the dominance of British power, because no sane person 
will maintain the contrary.” 
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empire, plundered the peasantry, which had already been 
stripped of all its belongings by the Mogul collectors. The 
dispute between the English and French followed; and 
the saintlike missionary Schwartz describes the exactions 
of the Nawab of Arcot, the lieutenant of the feeble Mogul 
at Delhi. He extorted in 1775 from the people of Tanjore 
double the revenue now raised from that prosperous, fertile 
and peaceful district ; and the share of the produce enjoyed 
by the vyo¢ at this time appears to have been about } to 4. 
Dr. Buchanan, who was not a missionary, records the fact 
that in 1800 the smallest village was fortified as those of 
the Turkomans are to-day or were yesterday, and that the 
peasantry were miserably poor. Bishop Caldwell quotes 
Colonel Fullarton to prove that in 1801 “ reputable farmers 
were imprisoned and beaten for refusing to accept 9 per 
cent. as their share of the produce, that 30 tolls were 
collected in 300 miles and that the renters of the revenue 
were armed with all the powers of Government.” Mr. 
Brown, Commercial Resident in Malabar says, “ Hyder’s 
sole object was to get money, and he was indifferent as to 
the means by which it was obtained.” Tipoo not only 
plundered and oppressed the inhabitants of the western 
coast, but forced them to become Mahomedans. Sir 
Thomas Munro says that in one night he seized 60,000 
Christians and sent them into captivity into Mysore, whence 
one-tenth never returned. 

What then was ¢he condition of the agricultural classes 
under the British in the first half of the century, at the 
commencement of which the English power was fully 
established in the Madras Presidency ? The country was 
pacified, and the old land assessments were at first con- 
tinued. They proved however to be too severe, especially 
under British rule, which collects with unerring exactness 
and unfailing regularity. Sir Thomas Munro calculated 
that out of every Rs. 100, the Government got 45 Rs. 
12 As, and the expenses of cultivation were Rs. 40 
which left only Rs. 14-4-0 for the xyot; and he recom- 
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mended a reduction of the assessment which in 1822 as 
Governor of Madras he was able to effect. Between 1799 
and 1834, five famines occurred. Agricultural depression 
became more acute, prices fell heavily as production in- 
creased, and the Indian currency proved insufficient for 
the payment in cash of dues which had previously been 
discharged in grain. It was reported from most of the 
districts that the condition of the poorer vyots was very 
unsatisfactory and that a large proportion of this class was 
heavily indebted. Of the cultivators in estates which had 
been settled upon their owners (Zemzndars) on condition 
of the payment of a fixed annual rent to Government, Sir 
Henry Montgomery wrote that the landholders’ manage- 
ment was based on the sole principle of exacting from the 
vyots the uttermost farthing. The Government, in order 
to improve the condition of the people, abolished transport 
duties and many other vexatious imposts, relinquished the 
right held by its predecessors to tax improvements carried 
out by the vyo¢t at his own expense, constructed several 
magnificent irrigation works, and commenced the systematic 
construction of roads, of which there were practically none 
in the country. Between 1823 and 1851 the cost of carry- 
ing a ton of merchandize to a town 70 miles from Madras 
fell from Rs. 17 to Rs. 5. At this time tiled houses and 
masonry walls were rare ; and the earnings of an agricultural 
labourer amounted to Rs. 20 a year,—the equivalent in 
real value, taking into account the needs of the Indian 
and English labourer, of 410, while the latter gets not less 
than £28 a year. The period then of 20 years from 1834 
to 1854 was one of great agricultural depression, while in 
the preceding 30 years the country was devastated by five 
successive famines. 

From the middle of the century to the present time many 
important changes have been effected in the condition of the 
agricultural classes. ‘The discovery of the Californian and 
Australian gold mines and the Crimean War stimulated 
Indian trade; large loans were raised in India for public 
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works and railways; the influx of silver replenished the 
currency; the land assessments were reduced; and the 
wages of labour were doubled. In 1870, a reaction set in. 
Prices unduly inflated began to fall and some distress among 
small landowners resulted, which was greatly augmented by 
the famine of 1876-78. Since this time, however, popula- 
tion, cultivation and trade have recovered with astonishing 
rapidity. In the decade intervening between 1881 and 
1891 the population increased by upwards of 15 per cent., 
the total increase between 1852 and 1891 being 30 per cent. 
The increase in cultivation between the same years is 
25 per cent. in unirrigated lands, 41 per cent. in lands irri- 
gated by Government irrigation works, and 138 per cent. 
in lands irrigated by private wells.* In all, the percentage 
of increase in production is probably three or four times 
that of the increase in population ; and that the soil has not 
been over-cropped is proved by the evidence of agricultural 
experts, such as Professors Wallace and Voelcker, who have 
reported for the most part favourably on Indian cultivators 
and cultivation. 

Turning to prices it appears that though after 1870 
they fell from the level of 1866 by 20 per cent., they 
remained twice as high as those of 1853, and 50 per 
cent. higher than those obtaining in the early part of the 
century. The improvement in communications has of 
course had the effect of equalizing prices in different parts 
of the country and of preventing local scarcities from 
becoming famines. In 1800, there were practically no 
roads, and in 1852 but 3,000 miles of bad tracks. There 
are now 25,000 miles of good road, 2,000 of railway, and 
1,500 of canals, in the Madras Presidency, whereby a 
saving in cost of transit of merchandise of 27,000,000 Rs. is 
annually effected. Of the existing sea-borne and inland 
trade nine-tenths have sprung up since 1850, and the cotton 


* The last given high percentage has been still further increased by the 
effurts of the Government of Lord Wenlock, who attaches the greatest im- 
portance to the extension of cultivation under wells, which alone is superior 
to the vicissitudes of seasons. 
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exports have risen from 21,000,000 to 98,000,000 lbs., while 
the exporter now, owing to cheaper cost of carriage, gets 
66 instead of 31 per cent. of the price for which the product 
sells in England. An increase of hardly less magnitude is 
registered in regard to indigo, sugar, piece goods, tobacco, 
and many other exports. Meanwhile, between 1855 and 
1890, the value of sea-borne imports has risen to 49,500,000, 
while freight per ton of wheat from Calcutta to London has 
fallen from £5 to £2 2s. 6d. vid the Cape, and £1 Ios. wd 
the Suez Canal, and the cost of carriage per quarter from 
the Central Provinces to Bombay has gone down from 
gs. 8d. per quarter in 1873 to 4s. 11d. in 1887. 

It is, however, often asserted that the expansion of 
foreign trade is enforced and results from the necessity for 
the payment to England for its services and its loans; and 
that the population is growing poorer and poorer. In 
fact, some 21,000,000 Rx.* are annually paid in commodi- 
ties, of which 11,500,000 is interest on the debt owed by 
the Government of India, 5,500,000 are paid on account of 
the Army, 2,500,000 for furlough and pension allowances, 
and 1,500,0co for stationery, stores, and administration. 
Now of the total Indian debt (up to 1890) of 201 millions, 
122 have been spent on productive public works, and 79 
for purposes of general administration, including war and 
defence. Of the productive public works, the railways 
would yield a profit but for the loss in exchange; and the 
number of passengers has increased in ten years from 43 
to 104 millions, and the quantity of goods carried from 
8,750,000 to 22,500,000 tons. And in regard to internal 
trade, the benefit resulting from improved communications 
is enjoyed wholly by India, which also participates largely 
in the gains of a foreign trade which, between 1834 and 
1891, has increased fourteen fold, from Rx. 14,342,290 to 
Rx. 196,260,382. Again, most of the great irrigation 
works pay; and though there has been heavy loss in 


* Rx. is a conventional symbol for the equivalent of a sum of Rupees 
converted into sterling at the rate of Rs. 10 = £1. 
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respect of one or two unfortunate undertakings, the country 
has indirectly benefited to an enormous extent by those 
which have proved successful. Within a few years, there 
can be no doubt, the productive public works as a whole 
will prove highly remunerative. 

The 9,000,000 Rx. remitted for army, pension, and fur- 
lough allowances and Home Establishments, have secured 
that peace and good government, which rendered possible 
the striking advances illustrated by the statistics | have 
quoted. Dewan Bahadur Srinavasa Raghava Iyengar says 
on this subject, 


“‘T have no hesitation in stating that the sacrifices involved in the pay- 
ment of Home charges are repaid manifoldly by the benefits secured to 
the country and that if a saving of even a couple of millions, which is 
perhaps the utmost that could be expected, be effected in these charges, 
its effect on the foreign trade would hardly be appreciable.” 


Nor is any proof that India has been impoverished by 
foreign trade found in the fact that, between 1850 and 
1891, nearly 140,000,000 of gold have been imported, to 
add to its hoards, or for use in ornament and manufactures, 
while about a quarter of the total annual production of 
20,000,000 of gold annually finds its way into that country. 
Another assertion to the effect that Europeans are driving 
natives out of the field is palpably unfounded. Even in 
regard to tea, coffee, cinchona, and the like industries which 
were started by Europeans, the Indians are now success- 
fully competing, and the great mercantile firms at the 
Presidency towns and the English Bar and the tradesmen 
in English goods keenly feel their competition. It is true, 
of course, that the spinning and weaving trades have suffered 
and, I think, severely ; but the increased employment and 
wealth resulting from the development of the cotton mill 
industry, in which 12,000,000 Rx. are invested, more than 
counterbalances the loss. The work of a mill-hand is con- 
genial to the Indian, and no one who has visited the mills 
and knows the natives and their habits, can for a moment 
think they need the protection, or rather the unwelcome 
interference of factory laws. Besides cotton mills, the jute, 
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tea, and coal industries are new and important industrial 
developments. 

Turning to Taxation the land revenue in 1890 was 
5,030,000 Rx. as compared with 4,030,000 Rx. in 1852. 
Out of the increase of 1 million, nearly half is due to irriga- 
tion provided by Government. Holdings in the Presidency 
have risen from 13 to 21 millions, and the rate paid per acre 
has fallen from 4s. 9d. to 3s. 93d. Meanwhile land which 
was almost unsaleable fetches a fair, and irrigated land, a 
very high price. The average rates of assessment paid to 
Government range between one-fourth and one-sixth of the 
gross outturn of the land after an average deduction of 
20 per cent. for vicissitudes of seasons. The salt-tax, it 
must be admitted, has increased till the price for 82 Ibs. 
which in 1852 was R. 1 has touched Rs. 2-11, which is 
about 34 per cent. of the income of a poor family. This 
tax presses on the lowest classes no doubt, but it is believed 
that in no other way can the masses of the people be brought 
within the net of the tax-gatherer. 

As regards excise the quantity of spirits made and con- 
sumed in the country is 5 per cent. more than that of 1875, 
since which date the population has increased by 10 per 
cent. The revenue has risen from ‘22 to 1°14 Rx. between 
1852 and 1890,—the result not of increase of consumption, 
but of enhanced taxation. The consumption per head of 
spirits, wines, and beer is ‘044, ‘o0o1, ‘025, of a gallon re- 
spectively, as against ‘96, *36, 26°80 respectively in England.* 

‘Since 1852, the incidence of taxation per head has risen 
from Rs. 1-14-6 to Rs. 2-14-3, or 51 per cent., while the 
purchasing power of money has fallen by 60 per cent., 
and the expenditure on the public health, safety and con- 
venience has risen from about half a million to upwards of 
two and a half millions. 


* It must be remembered that the Indian masses have always been in 
the habit of drinking intoxicating fluids. The British public in its ignor- 
ance of India, its history, and its literature always takes, as its example, the 
high caste man who may not drink, or eat meat, who represents an in- 
finitesimal fraction of a vast population. 
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It remains to consider under this section ¢he standard of 
living and condition of the population. First, the great 
landowners in the presidency, who were originally assignees 
of the Government land assessment, now enjoy a rental 
three times as great as the sum they pay to the State. 
But the great bulk of the land is held in small properties 
averaging 8 acres in extent ; and it is calculated that a poor 
farmer with his family can live, as persons in his position 
of life in India expect to live, for Rs. 9 a month and that 
the average eight-acre holding will yield him this surplus. 
When the holding is less the farmer must supplement his 
earnings, gud@ farmer, by labour for others. The poorest 
labourer can, I have calculated, subsist with his family on 
Rs. 4 per month, and men of this class in ordinary years 
look strong and well nourished.* Of the total revenue of 
small holdings 17°5 per cent. is contributed by agricultural 
labourers, who eke out a living by working for others ; 
27°7 per cent. by peasant proprietors, who can enly afford 
to employ hired labour in harvest time ; and 31°4 per cent. 
by proprietors who farm their own lands by hired labour : 
the rest either can or do let their holdings to tenants. 

It is difficult to compare the wages now given with those 
obtaining in former days when little money passed, but the 
pay plus food and perquisites of the agricultural labourer of 
to-day cannot be less than Rs. 60 a year; and his wife, of 
course, earns something. The lower the caste the less the 
pay, and the poorest Parviahs get about as much for the 
labour of husband and wife as the Swdra labourer will earn 
with his own hands. The wages of labourers other than 
agricultural, admit, however, of more exact comparison, and 
evidences of a general rise abound on every side. The 
rural labourer now gets not less than 3 aumuas a day asa 
rule, and the average rate for the whole presidency is 
3 annas 9 pies. These are Mr. Srinavasa’s figures; but I 
believe that in all except the most backward districts 


* This fact has to be admitted even by those, who find in it an un- 
welcome refutation of their theories. 
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wages rule higher. In that in which I write, an agricultural 
labourer can with difficulty be got for 4 and an artizan for 
8 annas a day.* The labouring classes are free to move 
and emigrate and are fully conscious of their independence. 
The lowest classes are still very poor but the remedy, as 
Mr. Srinavasa says, is to be found in educational agencies 
and I would add in a general advance in material pros- 
perity. Those who advocate grants of land at the expense 
of the present possessors would only perpetuate pauper 
cultivation while exciting a happily hitherto unknown antago- 
nism between masses and classes. Among the proofs of an 
advance in comfort among the people may be instanced the 
substitution of tiled for thatched houses, the use of better 
clothing, of more jewellery, of metal cooking-vessels, 
and the entertainment of more servants than in former 
days. It is noteworthy that the most thickly populated 
are also the most prosperous districts,—a certain proof that 
the increase in the population has not yet begun to press 
upon the land. Sir James Caird estimated that a gain of 
one bushel per acre in ten years would meet the demands 
of the population, if the present rate of growth be main- 
tained. At present, in ordinary seasons, deaths from star- 
vation are unknown, the destitute are supported by their 
perhaps distant kinsfolk, and the poor generally present an 
appearance incompatible with insufficient subsistence. The 
percentage of wealthy persons is, of course, infinitely and 
immeasurably smaller ; yet there are no such ugly facts to 
face as these,—that 6°3 per cent. of the population receives 
State aid and that of the poor above 65, 40 per cent. are in 
the workhouse. Mortality, on the other hand, in South 
Indian towns is higher than in England, being 29°3 per 
mille. In rural Madras, however, the rate (22°9) is only 
slightly above that of London (21), the most healthy of cities. 

It remains to briefly refer to certain alleged evils in 


* The latest official returns from all districts in the Madras Presidency 
give an average of Rs. 5-6-11, and of Rs. 4-15-3 per month as the wage 
of the able-bodied agricultural labourer in urban and rural tracts respec- 
tively. This is a positively high wage compared with the 11s. and 12s. of 
Essex and Herefordshire. 
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the present economic position and suggested remedies. First 
of all, credit must be taken for moderation in the settlement 
of the revenue due from the land, when the rental of 
irrigated lands is generally about three times and that of 
unirrigated lands about twice the Government land tax. 
None the less in such orders of the Government of Lord 
Wenlock in regard to the settlement of unsettled districts 
as have been communicated to the press, the chief note 
struck is moderation. The districts not yet settled are 
among the very richest in India, and the finances of the 
Government of India are indeed far from flourishing. But 
moderation, not, as great an increase as circumstances 
permit, is all that the Government of Madras prescribes. 

The condition of tenants of Zemzndars, that is of culti- 
vators not holding directly under Government, is admittedly 
not so good as that of the Government vyofs, and the Act 
under which the rights of such tenants are protected is 
admittedly faulty ; but the Government of Lord Wenlock 
has announced its intention to bring forward at an early 
date a Bill dealing with this question. 

As regards agricultural indebtedness it is considered 
quite certain that landed property in Southern India is not 
encumbered to anything like the extent to which such 
property is encumbered in England, where Lord Reay has 
estimated encumbrances to be 58 per cent. of the value of 
the real estate ; andin Madras the money lenders are mostly 
themselves members of the agricultural classes and not 
foreigners by blood and aliens by interest as in the Deccan. 
The rate of interest varies from 6 to 12 per cent., and 
unfortunately rules higher in proportion to the smallness of 
the loan. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
money-lender is a necessary evil as “the poorer class of 
vyot,” said the late Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, “can never 
altogether dispense with him.” There is, however, no 
doubt that the agricultural classes generally are much less 
indebted than they were, and that wealth instead of being 
accumulated in comparatively few hands is much more 
generally distributed. ‘ The most effective way,” says Mr. 
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Srinavasa, “in which Government can assist the rural popu- 
lation to extricate itself from indebtedness is to enable it to 
obtain loans for agricultural improvements on easy terms 
from agricultural banks.” Lord Wenlock’s government had 
anticipated this suggestion by deputing one of its ablest 
officers to study this subject in India and on the Continent 
of Europe,—a prelude, it is believed, to further action in 
this behalf. This is a matter of the first importance ; for if 
once the people of the country commenced to invest in 
land credit banks, investments in other securities would 
follow. Sir D. Barbour has estimated that since 1835 about 
300,000,000 Rx. of gold and silver have been hoarded or 
used in jewellery in India. Meanwhile of a debt of 
218,000,000 Rx., only 25,000,000 are held by natives of 
India, while the investment therein of 100,000,000 would 
save the country 4,000,000 Rx. annually in interest. 

The danger resulting from the crowding of the population 
upon the single resource of agriculture has been recognised, 
and endeavours have been made to meet it by developing 
a diversity of occupations and by encouraging general, 
technical and female education. During the last 20 
years the number of collegiate institutions has increased 
from 12 to 35 and of collegiate scholars from 385 to 3,200; 
the number of scholars in receipt of secondary instruction 
has advanced to 32,000, and primary scholars,—the most 
important class of all,—from 43,000 to 560,000. Mean- 
while 48,000 girls are under instruction, female education 
having commenced since 1891. In consequence of these 
measures, moreover, the fervsonned and purity of the 
administration has immensely improved. In regard to 
agricultural education, real progress is likely to be made 
now that the excellence of the native system and its 
superior suitability to its own soil is at last recognised. 
In fact technical education and the development of the 
material resources of the country continue to advance 
since the impetus they originally received under the 
Government of Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, and the 
present Government of Madras has announced its inten- 
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tion of holding a special inquiry into the mineral resources 
of a country once famous for gold, known also to possess 
coal, iron, and many other useful minerals and metals. 

In concluding his memorandum, after commenting upon 
the unsatisfactory state of the law relating to religious 
endowments, a draft Bill to amend which is before the 
Government, and after pointing out that of 5,177 persons 
employed upon the local and municipal Boards, or as we 
should say in England, on the Town and County Councils, 
3,562 are non-officials and for the most part Indians, Mr. 
Srinavasa suggests that more of the real work of adminis- 
tration should be gradually entrusted to such bodies and 
that the Government should seek their advice in regard to 
legislation affecting social laws and usages. Both these 
suggestions are in fact being carried out and Lord Lans- 
downe’s Act for the enlargement of Indian legislative 
councils proceeds upon the lines of the latter suggestion, 
which, however, it anticipated. 

The last words of Mr. Srinavasa’s able paper dwell upon 
the disordered state of southern India in the beginning of 
the century, upon the frequent famines by which it has been 
devastated before and since that epoch, upon the inevitable 
limitations to the action of an alien government, and upon 
the unavoidable evils which accompany rapid progress in 
every country, such as the discontent proceeding from the 
multiplication of wants and the impossibility of satisfying 
them; and he unhesitatingly pronounces the progress of 
fifty years— 


“ta brief interval in the life of a people as little short of marvellous.” 
What remains to be done he says is “to widen the foundation of local 
government and to make it strike deeper roots in society, so as to enable 
it to adjust its institutions to its needs as they arise, without weakening in 
any way the power of the central Government for maintaining the due 
balance between rival interests and creeds and for interfering effectually 
when there is danger of such balance being disturbed.” 


The conclusions of this. industrious, intellectual and 
capable Hindu gentleman may be specially commended 
to those Europeans who disparage the work of their com- 
patriots in India. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING OUR 
POSITION IN INDIA. I. 


By R. Carstairs, B.C.S. 


In these days, when so much is said about the poverty of 
India and the desperate financial condition of her Govern- 
ment, it is desirable that all who have, or think they have, 
any remedy to offer should produce it for the information 
of those who are responsible. I have had twenty years’ 
experience of District work in India, and, in common with 
most of my fellow-workers, have given much consideration 
to the various problems of administration which come in 
our way in the “smofussil.” From a “mofusszl” point of 
view, I think that there are certain changes of policy, which, 
without great expenditure or risk, would be acceptable to 
the people of the country, and, at the same time, place 
within their reach those means of progress which have 
done so much for our own land. 

What I have to say applies especially to the Province of 
Lower Bengal in which I have gained such personal ex- 
perience as I have. Whether and how far it applies to 
other localities, I do not know. 

I shall confine attention to five defects, all of which, as I 
believe, can be remedied, being due more to mistakes of 
policy than to natural or physical circumstances. These 
are :— 

1. A weak executive,— 

2. The absence of a good rating system,— 

3. Bad communications,— 

4. Insufficient protection from drought,— 

5. Neglected forests. 

I shall endeavour, taking eachjof these in succession, to 
put a finger on the weak point, and to show how it is to be 
set right. In this article I shall deal with the first two, 
leaving the other three for affuture occasion. 
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I. A weak Executive.—This point necessarily comes 
first; for, unless it is disposed of, we cannot, with much 
benefit, take up the rest. The executive is the agency on 
which we depend for carrying out our projects. 

The British Administration of India has always been, 
and to this day is, weakened by a conflict of principle 
between the Common Law of India and the Common Law 
of England—the Patriarchal system, and the system of 
Self-Government. In India the Sovereign was master, and 
the subjects, as his children, were bound to obey all orders 
given by him or under his authority. In England, the 
people, themselves or through their representatives of all 
grades, from the Parish Vestry to Parliament, manage their 
own affairs, with which the Crown, except for certain func- 
tions allotted to it, has nothing to do. 

The British Government, when it succeeded to the sove- 
reignty of Bengal, found itself in the distasteful position of 
a despot. The heads of the executive Government, and, 
in a still greater degree the law-courts, established, English- 
fashion, by their side, were imbued with the principles of 
English Common Law, and sought to divest the Govern- 
ment of that arbitrary and despotic character which was 
natural to India but not to them, and to put a stop to its 
interference in all matters which in England would be out- 
side its cognizance. 

Laws were passed to prevent the shrinkage of power 
which this tendency caused, so far as concerned the peculiar 
business of the Government,—that is, the Revenue, Army, 
Civil Service, and the like; but not to maintain its con- 
nexion with, and control over what may be called the 
business of the public, as distinguished from that of the 
Crown. 

With a view to developing an agency for the care of 
public interests corresponding to the British Public, three 
great movements have at different times been made. The 
first movement was Lord Cornwallis’ gigantic effort to 
establish in Bengal a class of country Squires—the class 
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which, in his day, conducted the public business of rural 
England. As regards public business, the effort was a 
failure, since no more help is given in its management by 
landlords than by any other class of private persons. 

The next movement is that identified with the name of 
Lord Ripon, for the establishment of Local Self-Govern- 
ment by means of elected representative bodies. In towns, 
this system has made some progress, though how far that 
is owing to strict control, and how far to native vigour, one 
would hardly like to say. Outside the towns, that is, 
among nineteen-twentieths of the population, it can hardly 
be said to have been even started yet. 

The third movement, identified more especially with the 
Congress, is one in favour of an elected legislature. Being 
still in the future, this needs no further notice. 

Whatever may be the future success of these or other 
movements, for setting up public authorities independent of 
the Crown, none of the systems they favour can be said so 
far to have, in the expressive American phrase, ‘“‘come to 
stay.” There is to-day no Indian Public having, like the 
British Public, an organic existence, independent of the 
Crown. 

The weak point is this. The Crown has persuaded 
itself, or been induced, to withhold its hand from the 
greater part of that which we understand as the “business 
of the public,” because with that, in England, the Crown 
has nothing to do. But in India there is no one inde- 
pendent of the Crown who is able and willing to carry on 
that business, and it is accordingly for the most part ill 
done, or left undone. 

The reason for this I believe to be that the people of 
India, with the exception of a very limited number of talkers 
and writers, still adhere to their own Common Law; and 
believe in nothing that is without the stamp of the Govern- 
ment, ‘ What does the Sarkér say ?” is the first question 
they ask, when any project is urged upon them. If the 
““Sirkar” makes no sign, they turn with a grunt to 
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their private business, and take no further interest in the 
matter, 

The people of the country, in local as well as in imperial 
matters, like to be governed. They do not understand 
self-government, but’ want “Adékims” or rulers. Any 
Government official who has common sense and right feel- 
ing can gain among them such personal influence that they 


' will do for him what they would not do for one another, 


even when they know that he cannot compel them to obey. 
If the influence of Government officials is not greater nor 
more frequently used with the people, that is not because 
the people will not respond, but rather because the Govern- 
ment prefers to employ its servants in other ways. The 
Government hangs back, and the people hang back, and 
the business of the public is not done. The Government 
hangs back in the expectation that the people will step 
forward, and take up the work as was done by the people 
in England; and the people hang back, waiting for a lead, 
as their fathers always waited. Which side will first move ? 
Which side ought to move first? I say, undoubtedly the 
Government. It is, of course, possible to denounce the 
stupidity and limpness—the want of energy and common 
sense shown by the people in thus neglecting their own 
interests ; but there are two things that we want more than 
a mere victory in debate—one is that these interests may 
be promoted, and the other that the people may be induced 
themselves to work for the promotion of their interests, 
which is an entirely different thing from proving that they 
ought to do so. : 

Whatever result it may intend to lead up to, the Govern- 
ment must, accepting facts as they exist, get itself into touch 
with the people as they are, by assuming the attitude which 
is most familiar to them. The only system which suits 
them as they are is the patriarchal system, and therefore 
the patriarchal principle should be frankly adopted as a 
starting point. 

I quite agree that self-government, as it is in England, 
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is a much stronger and more progressive form of Govern- 
ment than this; but, until we have a “ British Public,” or 
something like it, we cannot have “ British Self-Govern- 
ment.” Even from the point of view of those who look 
upon the patriarchal principle as a primitive one, which is 
bound to be superseded by that which is more advanced, it 
is still, at the stage which has been reached by the people 
of India, useful and even necessary as a “pedagogue” to 
conduct the people to school. But I do not admit that the 
patriarchal system is inconsistent with advanced civilization. 
It does not mean that public business must be carried on 
by vast armies of Crown officials; or by means of arbitrary 
orders given suddenly by a despot; or by persons of a 
particular race. Under it, good laws may be administered 
by strong courts; every sign of the spirit of self-govern- 
ment may be developed and given free scope; and any 
persons of any race, official or non-official, may be employed 
on the public business. 

What, then, do I mean exactly by the patriarchal prin- 
ciple? Every community, if organic and orderly, must 
have a centre of gravity. In communities like the English, 
the centre of gravity is in the people; in those of India, 
it is in the Crown. The patriarchal principle assumes that 
the centre of gravity, as in India, is in the Crown, and it 
is, therefore, for India the only principle in accordance with 
existing facts. 

Let the Crown give that lead in all public business which 
the people are waiting for, and there seems good hope that 
great progress will be made before many years are past. 

II. Absence of a good Rating System.—This is the 
next defect I have to notice. Bengal has a population of 
70,000,000,—or about 14,000,000 families,—mostly poor, 
but all earning, for the most part by honest labour, enough 
to keep them alive. The great instrument in all civilized 
communities for utilising the wealth and labour of individuals 
for the common good is the Rate. It is obvious that such 
a vast number working for the common good could, even 
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if each did a very little, work wonders. A good system of 
rating is, therefore, of the utmost importance for the welfare 
of the country, and such a system we have not got. I 
propose that one should be introduced. 

At the outset three questions demand an answer. They 
approach the same central fact from different sides, and the 
answers to them will help to give a clear view of it. 

The first question is, “ How can the people of India, 
miserably poor as they are, afford to pay any Rate what- 
soever ?” 

The answer to this is just the same as that to the question : 


” 


‘Can a plant put forth leaves ?’? Where, as in India, the 
people are living in dense masses, they are always able, if 
in the least degree civilized, however poor, to contribute 
of their substance and labour something for the common 
good. The plant, when it is feeble and small, puts forth 
few leaves, and, as it grows, more. But, unless it is to 
die, it must continue putting forth leaves. Soa community 
of human beings, if it is not in a state of utter barbarism, 
must be always doing something for the common good, 
and every effort will be a step towards greater deeds in 
the future. 

The second question—‘“/s the game worth the candle ? 
Are the people at all likely to get benefits which will outweigh 
the burden and trouble of the Rate ?”—is a challenge to the 
advocates of Local Government. “Why can’t you let it 
alone ?” it seems to say. I shall answer it by quoting a 
definition of the results of Local Government in the words 
of its greatest advocate, Mr. Chamberlain.* ‘“ What are 
they,” he says, “but the action of the whole community 
working together for the good of all, and securing for the 
many what otherwise would be the privilege only of the 
few >?” Ido not propose to enter here on a catalogue of 
the benefits it confers. I think if each of us reflects on 
those he himself enjoys, he will allow, whether he be rich 
or poor, that Local Government places within his reach 


* Meeting of London Municipal Society, May 10, 1895. 
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the very instruments whereby wealth is acquired and health 
preserved, and the means whereby he is preserved from 
injury to life, limb, and property. To forego all these is 
a loss to the rich, but, to the poor, destruction. 

The third question,—J/s ¢here not polrtical danger in im- 
posing new taxes on the people as this suggestion implies P— 
and this I must answer at somewhat greater length, as it is 
one dealing rather with local circumstances than with 
principles. 

I will begin by clearly stating that the taxation I now 
discuss is /ocal taxation for /ocal purposes—not /mperzal 
for general revenue : the latter I do not deal with. 

I say that, provided it is prudently, gradually, and 
economically managed, there is no political danger whatever 
in local taxation ; and my reasons for saying this are: 

1. It is necessary, if the country is not to go backwards,— 

2. The people are already, and have always been most 
severely taxed locally, and the first effect of organized local 
taxation will be to relieve, not to increase, the pressure on 
them,— 

3. The question in the case of a local tax is one of 
balance, between the evil to be remedied and the trouble 
and expense of the tax,— 

4. Experience shows that ratepayers soon get accus- 
tomed to their burdens, and able to bear greater. 

I will endeavour to explain each of these shortly. 

With regard to the first,—that something must be done 
if the country is not to go backwards. The old system in 
India, as I have already explained, was the patriarchal 
system. When any local work was wanted, the ruler gave 
orders to the landlord or rent-collector, and he to the 
people, and the work was done. In this way they made 
roads, tanks, canals, drains, and such works. Speaking 
generally, this was a means of supplying all urgently needed 
public wants, and it was a form of taxation, though wanting 
some of the characteristics we look for in taxation. It was 
not assessed, collected and accounted for in the formal 
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manner to which we are accustomed; but the authority 
was that which, under the oriental system, corresponds to 
our public local authority. Although our law does not 
recognise this Eastern method of working, still men must 
live, and their wants must be satisfied, if not in one way, 
then in another. This old method is still largely recognised 
and adopted by these people, tenacious as they are of their 
old customs. Custom alone, however, unsupported by the 
law, is gradually losing its hold. One man after another 
refuses to be bound by it; and refusals, as men see that 
they can be made with impunity, will become more and 
more common, till the custom finally dies out. I do not 
advocate the restoration of this loose Eastern method of 
taxation. It presses heavily on the poor, and is wasteful, 
as much of what is gathered sticks to the hands of those 
who collect. But, unless it is restored, or replaced by a 
better, the people must suffer in convenience, health and 
| estate, and their hopes of progress will be diminished. 
The country will go backwards. 

The second reason I give is that a proper system of 
f taxation would mean relief, not increased pressure. Is 
; anyone so fond as to imagine that the only taxes laid on 
the poor are those imposed by the State for public purposes ? 
‘ Throughout the tens of thousands of Indian villages there 
goes on daily a constant bleeding of the poor, in labour, 
in substance, and even in money. Whereas a public rate 





e is, or ought to be, limited in amount, and regulated by the 
ratepayer’s ability to pay, and the benefits he receives, 
il these private taxes are limited only by the extent of his 
e€ means, and his power to resist or evade payment; and 
ie they are spent, not for his benefit, but for that of others. 
le One of the first effects of organized local taxation will be 
ig the relief of the poor from the pressure of private exactions. 
d This is why having a civilized Government which cos:s 
1g something is cheaper, in the end, than doing without one. 
AS The third reason, that the question is not one of weight 
al but one of balance, must necessarily ensure us against all 
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political danger. Ifa tax, coupled with the benefit it is to 
bring, does not commend itself to the public opinion of the 
people whom it concerns, it need not be imposed. If it 
does commend itself to local opinion, and the local public 
knows that this is a necessary condition antecedent to its 
being imposed, it cannot ever be a cause of political danger. 
There are taxes, such as the police rate, which Government 
considers absolutely necessary to be imposed ; but in such 
cases the political danger has been already faced. 

The fourth reason is experience. We have examples 
of this in most of our larger municipalities, whose income 
and expenditure have been steadily rising without any 
increase of hardship appearing to take place. It is well 
illustrated by the figure of the plant, whose crop of leaves 
becomes naturally larger as it grows in vigour and size. 

Being satisfied, therefore, that a proper system of local 
taxation is necessary for the progress of the country; is 
worth making an effort to get,-and is not likely to be a 
cause of political danger, I shall now proceed to inquire 
how far we have in existence machinery for supplying in 
this way the wants of the country whether in a formal or 
in an informal manner. 

There are, in Bengal, three classes of tax authorised by 
law, which canbe called Rates, vzz.—the Municipal Rate ; 
the Village Watch Rate; and the Road and Public Works 
Cesses. The first is a rate levied in municipalities for 
expenditure on public works and services within the munici- 
palities. These municipalities are towns comprising, as I 
said above, about one-twentieth of the population. A great 
part of the houses and inhabitants they contain differ in no 
material degree from those in the villages outside; but 
those villages have no corresponding form of taxation. In 
some municipalities the rate is levied on the value of real 
property ; in others on the means or circumstances of the 


inhabitants. 
The second—the Village Watch Rate—is levied in villages 
outside, but not within, municipalities for the maintenance 
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of the local police, or village watch. The duty of maintain- 
ing them was formerly placed on the landlords, whom, as I 
have already said, Lord Cornwallis attempted to erect into 
a class of Squires who would carry on, as the corresponding 
class did in England, the public business. On the failure 
of this attempt, it became necessary to provide public 
authorities independent, if possible, of the landlords, for 
assessing and levying the pay of the village watchmen. 
This necessity induced the Government to incur the 
political danger of setting up local “ Puzchayets” or com- 
mittees and of ordering the levy by them of the necessary 
tax. I cannot give exact figures as to the number of these 
punchayets, and the amount of funds dealt with by them. 
There are still many watchmen remunerated with land or in 
other ways. Roughly speaking, however, there are over 
100,000 village watchmen for whose pay some 40,000 
punchayets or committees are responsible, and the annual 
funds they deal with are something like 6,000,000 Rs., 
levied by quarterly instalments from about the same 
number of householders. 

The third tax is the Road cess, with the Public Works 
cess. These are levied together, and had their origin in 
the Orissa famine, which aroused alarm in the mind of the 
Government at the entire absence of communications and 
protecting works in many parts of rural Bengal. This was 
another matter in which the landlords had failed to answer 
the expectations formed by Lord Cornwallis. Necessity 
here again induced the Government to face the political 
danger of compelling the rural owners and occupiers to pay 
rates for making good these deficiencies. The method 
employed for assessing and levying these rates is the old 
Eastern method of working through the landlords. The 
constituted authorities intimate their demand to the collector 
of Government Land Revenue; he passes it on to the 
landlords ; and they again demand the amounts due from 
the tenants. If the tenant fails to pay, the landlord has to 
recover the amount from him by a private suit ; and he is 
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personally responsible to Government for the whole amount 
due from himself and all his tenants, whether it has been 
collected by him or not. The amount collected yearly in 
this way is some 5,000,000 Rs., and the number of items, 
including payments by tenants to landlords, probably 
amounts to 30,000,000. Looked at merely as it touches 
the Government, the work of collection is not very heavy, 
as the number of items is small ; the money is paid into the 
Government treasury ; and there is a summary procedure 
for Government to collect arrears. But if we follow it 
out until we come to each one who has to make ultimate 
payment, it is found to be gigantic. 

Besides these three legalised forms of Rate, there are the 
ancient customary forms of contribution, which cannot be 
enforced by law. 

There is the landlord’s duty. The old notion was that 
it was the landlord’s right and duty to supply all public 
wants on his estate, such as roads, public works, irriga- 
tion works, drains, reserve stocks of food, sanitation, 
police, and even amusements. He recouped himself by a 
levy on the tenants, and acted as the executive of the 
community. The motive power by which landlords were 
induced to do all this was the fear of the Government 
officers, who could exert strong pressure; and the means 
which enabled them to do their work was their power to 
recoup themselves from the tenants. The motive and the 
means were gradually weakened and reduced by the action 
of the Government itself which was continually directed to 
impressing on the landlords that they had nothing to fear 
from officials, and on the tenants that the landlords had no 
right to levy cesses or rates beyond the rent. The most con- 

_spicuous results of this policy, no doubt a wise and just one, 
were the failure of police and that of public works which 
brought on the Village-watch-rate and the Road and Public 
Works cesses. Other results, however, have flowed from 
the same policy, in the shape of neglected irrigation, sani- 
tation, education, medical aid and the like, for which, out- 
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side municipalities, no other provision has been made. The 
Government has tried to arrest the decay of public spirit in 
landlords by the occasional bestowal of titles and by the 
acknowledgment in the official gazette of all, even very 
moderate, acts of liberality. But this is no efficient substi- 
} tute for pressure—the “ blessed word, compulsion.” 

Then considerable progress has been made in what may 
be called the wild form of the rate,—that is, in Subscrip- 
tions. The subscription must answer, if it is to succeed, to 
the definition of a just rate. It must be a local rateable 
contribution by those interested for a definite local object 
which they desire. I have seen subscriptions very success- 
fully raised for all the various purposes generally considered 
good objects for rates. I have myself, on the invitation of 
local people, frequently taken part in getting up subscrip- 
tions for roads, water-works, bridges, drains, schools, or 
dispensaries, some of them occasional, some long continued. 
I have also seen, in poor communities, where money was 
not plentiful, peasants turning out and giving the labour of 
their hands, and landowners giving up their land without 
payment, for the desired object. I have generally found 
that if there was a real desire for the object, the movement 
succeeded, while if there was no such desire, it failed. I 
have always been a believer in the importance of this local 
spirit. If I may be permitted to quote my own experience, 
I was so successful, when in close contact with the people, 
in discovering and utilising that local spirit that, at the time 
—now fifteen years ago—when proposals for a Local Self- 
Government Act were being made, a statement of what I 
had done in that way was sent by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to the Viceroy, and by him to the Secretary of 
State, as facts in support of the proposed law. My ex- 
perience since has only confirmed my strong belief in the 
importance and power of this local spirit and my desire that 
it should be developed and utilised to the utmost. 

The weak point of mere voluntary action is that, sooner 
or later, some of those who joined at first get tired and drop 
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off; and the most zealous get to grudge continued efforts 
and sacrifices the benefits of which are enjoyed by others, 
perhaps better off, who have not joined in making them. 
No local public service is likely to be permanently efficient 
without the compulsory Rate at its back. I look on it 
as a matter of the utmost importance, therefore, that such 
tendencies as there are in the direction of contributions for 
the common good should be strengthened and made more 
lasting by the provision of some such means of support. 

Is any of the systems now in use of such a nature that it 
can be made use of for supplying local wants in the same 
way as Rates in England? Is it sufficiently pliable and 
easy to work, and are there people to work it? I rather 
think that, in the opinion of “the powers that be,” none of 
them are fit for extended use, because no step has been 
taken for extending any of them. Outside towns,—short of 
threatened famine and threatened destruction of the village 
police, to prevent which supreme evils all risks were taken, 
—no system of rates has been thought likely to remove 
more evil than it brings in its train. If that were not so, 
surely the beneficial system would have been already 
in use. 

In my opinion the hesitation which plainly is felt in ex- 
tending either the system of the Road Cess or that of the 
Village Watch Rate for the supply of other public wants in 
villages outside towns is reasonable ; and there are objec- 
tions to both these systems, as they stand, from which even 
the Municipal Rate is not wholly free. 

The road cess is objectionable 

(1), Because it is not sufficiently local, as it must be uni- 
form over a whole Revenue District, that is over an area, 
more or less of 3,000 square miles, and may be spent any- 
where within that area. This condition would not, it is 
true, prevent the fund being spent where it is raised, 
though, as a matter of fact, that is hardly ever done ; but it 
wholly prevents the raising or lowering of the rate accord- 
ing to local needs. 
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(2), its collection is made by private agency, and cannot 
therefore be properly supervised. 

(3), The items being small, and having to be collected as 
private debts, the cost and labour of collection are unduly 
great in proportion to the proceeds. 

The defects of the Village Watch Rate are in the work- 
ing rather than in the principle. It is local and imposed 
according to the ability of the villagers to pay, and to the 
services they receive. Enormous numbers of men have 
to be found to work on “ Punchayets,”—something like 
200,000 men in Bengal alone. While some of these may 
have intelligence, some honesty, some courage, and possibly 
a very few may have all three, the greater number want at 
least two and sometimes all of these qualities. The mass 
of accounts they keep, or are supposed to keep, is far 
beyond the power of any agency at the disposal of Govern- 
ment to audit or supervise ; and it is in practice necessary 
to leave them to themselves. It is often found that those 
who keep the best accounts are the least satisfactory in 
their work. Many of these men become petty tyrants, 
while others again are so afraid of offending their neigh- 
bours that they will often pay a good part of the tax out of 
their own pockets rather than enforce its payment. Fre- 
quently the watchman has to suffer from his pay being 
withheld or delayed. Therefore, although the system has 
not so completely broken down as to be laid aside, it has 
hardly been so successful.as to encourage its extension. 

The municipal rates in towns are those which have been 
working best ; but even there, with all the intelligence and 
skilled agency available, it has been extremely difficult to 
prevent break-down and avoid scandals in the working. | 
do not think that the same system, if extended to the less 
enlightened and accessible, and much vaster tracts outside 
the towns, could be saved from a scandalous break-down. 
I do not think that any system at present in use is available 
for our purpose. 

Let us bear in mind the precise nature of the difficulty 
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to be encountered in the search for a suitable system. In 
rural India, no rate is worth collecting unless the small men 
are made to contribute, because the men of substance are 
few and not wealthy. But, when the small men are made 
to contribute, so smali and numerous are the items that the 
cost of collection, account and audit must be unduly large 
in proportion to the proceeds, and the necessary cheapness 
of the agency employed must raise a just fear of extortion 
or embezzlement. 

The difficulty is one mainly of machinery; and I now 
propose to solve it by describing a machine which is 
designed to do nothing but merely collect, economically, 
efficiently, and with as little hardship as possible, such rates 
as the law may permit to be assessed or collected. What 
these may be} I have indicated; but the merits of the 
machine have nothing to do with the policy or impolicy of 
this or that tax. If we assume that a tax is to be collected, 
then obviously there can be nothing but good in the collec- 
tion being made with efficiency and without hardship. 
The machine I skall describe may be used in the towns, 
but it is intended more especially for use in the vast areas 
outside the towns; not because it is less easy to apply in 
the towns than outside, but because the towns have already 
some sort of machinery which they may be unwilling to 
supersede, while in the villages there is no legalized 
machinery of any kind except for the village watch. 

I propose in the first place to withdraw from local bodies 
the business of valuing, assessing, and collecting. In the 
case of exceptional bodies, such as a large municipality, in 
whose hands it may be thought advisable to leave the busi- 
ness, that may be done; and this machinery need not in 
such a case be applied. Local bodies may also be left to 
settle questions of principle, such as the basis of valuation, 
and may take part in settling questions depending on local 
knowledge, such as the valuation itself. The special use 
of the proposed machinery is to relieve local bodies of the 
mechanical drudgery involved in making out lists, intimating 
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demands, collecting them with punctuality, and properly 
accounting for the money. 

The withdrawal and concentration of this mechanical 
business is a relief to the ratepayer, who will have to do 
with one compulsory authority instead of with several ; and 
it adds to the economy and efficiency of the work by re- 
ducing to a minimum the number of transactions to be 
made and accounted for. 

The system must, like the Census, Registration, Police, 
and other general services, be territorial, embracing the 
whole country—those parts where the rates are large; 
those where they are small, and even those where now 
there are no rates. If there is no rate to-day, there may 
be one to-morrow, and provision should be made for the 
future as well as for the present. 

Rating authorities are to be established, one for each 
Circle. The circles should be of such a size as can con- 
veniently be managed, from one centre. In these days of 
post-office, rail and road, it is possible to manage from one 
centre a larger Circle than could formerly have been 
managed. On many grounds it would be advisable to 
make the Circles coincide with Revenue Districts. The 
establishment entertained for a Circle will naturally depend 
on the work to be done. 

The Circle area must be divided into local areas, of such 
a size that each local area has a community of local in- 
terests. This division has already been made for the 
purpose of the Census. The local areas should not be 
more than a few square miles each; for, while it is always 
possible to join several together for any purpose, there is 
often a great advantage in having limited separate areas. 

The first work after local areas have been defined is the 
preparation of a valuation roll. Two principles of valuation 
are at present in use,—one on real property, for the Road- 
rate and in some municipalities ; the other on circumstances, 
or income, in the remaining municipalities and in villages 


for the Village Watch-Rate. Although there seems no 
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necessity for one of these being adopted everywhere to the 
exclusion of the other, since a place may have that which 
suits it best, I have little doubt that the principle of valua- 
tion on circumstances, which is now by far the most generally 
used and best understood, will be that usually adopted. 
There is no practical difficulty in applying it in a rough- 
and-ready way, since we have an excellent basis in the 
wages of day-labourers, as to which statistics are periodically 
recorded. The classes of small men that are numerous, 
such as peasants, artisans, petty traders, and the like, can 
be assessed by comparison with them, and the exceptional 
cases of more substantial men can be more carefully dealt 
with. This assessment by comparison is a work not easy 
for a stranger to do, but for the neighbours it is most easy. 
It is what every Village Watch “ Punchaye¢t” is now sup- 
posed to do, and does without scandal. I have had a good 
deal of experience in the work at our little meetings to get 
up subscriptions for local objects, and believe that there is 
seldom much difference of opinion as to the relative capa- 
bility of any two men to pay. Given a starting point—which 
we have in this case in the labourer’s wage—the rest is 
easy. The work of valuation can best be done by an in- 
dependent official, sitting in consultation with the local 
people ; but very often the main part of it can be done by 
the latter, supervised by the former. 

The Valuation Roll informs us of the entire available in- 
come of each local area, and what would be the produce of 
any given rate. With the fixing of the demands or rates, 
the special department has nothing todo. The properly 
constituted authorities certify to it the amounts or rates they 
have determined to collect, and it is for the department to 
set about the mechanical duty of distributing, notifying, 
collecting, and crediting the demands. 

The first part of this work is the Assessment Roll. Lists 
of ratepayers, each with his valuation recorded, are made 
out, and, opposite each name, the various sums which that 
person is liable to pay on account of the several demands— 
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roads, police, dispensary, schools, or the like. The whole 
of these are totalled into one consolidated demand. Thus 
we reduce to a minimum the number of transactions, and 
the consequent worry and expense of collection. 

The second and most difficult part of the work is the 
actual collection. This is difficult, and, done in the present 
way, is risky, and expensive, because the items are small 
and numerous. The collection of a small sum gives just as 
much trouble as that of a large; and yet, if we are to avoid 
the risk of oppression or of embezzlement, the accounts of 
the former need to be kept and audited as carefully as those 
of the latter. The work of collecting rates in India, there- 
fore, when the sums to be collected are not one-tenth in 
amount of those in England, and in number ten times as 
many, is necessarily much more costly in proportion to the 
fund collected. The Government has avoided this greater 
cost in the case of the Road Cess by throwing it on the 
landlords and tenants ; and in the case of the Village Watch 
Rate it has been partly provided by a liberal allowance— 
about 10 per cent.—for the cost of collection, and partly 
avoided by making no efficient provision for account and 
audit. I think, however, that we should all prefer abso- 
lutely to diminish, instead of merely shifting to other 
shoulders, the burden of cost, and to make efficient the 
work of audit and account instead of slurring it over. I 
believe that it is possible to do these two things; and, in 
the hope that any improvement in this direction will simplify, 
make easy, and so bring into use the Rate as an instrument 
for the promotion of the public good, I will here say how | 
think they can be done. 

The idea, so far as I am aware, is my own; but probably 
it has its origin in the device of Mr. Fawcett, when Post- 
master General of England, for encouraging thrift by issuing 
cards to be covered with Postage Stamps whose value wa: 
credited in the Savings Bank. © 

The plan I propose is this. I would divide the demands 


as finally entered in the assessment list into two classes, 
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those above, and those below a certain amount. The 
dividing point can be fixed at any sum found practically 
convenient, and can be shifted from time to time when 
thought advisable. The collection of the larger sums can 
be made in cash as hitherto and needs no farther remark. 
For the collection of the smaller sums, which will be by far 
the most numerous, a special procedure should be adopted. 
The names of all assessees in the list of small amounts 
should be recorded in one list, and opposite each name the 
demand. A copy of the list should then be issued to a 
local agent for the local area and remain with him fora 
certain time, during which he should assemble the assessees 
and cause each of them to affix on the list, beside his name, 
stamps to the amount of his demand. At the end of the 
fixed period, he should return the list with the stamps on 
it to the central office, where the stamps should be checked, 
and the amount credited to the fund. Arrears with suitable 
penalties can be collected in the ordinary way both for the 
larger and for the smaller demands. 

Stamps for the purpose, marked to facilitate their being 
identified as for the fund, could be issued, and a suitable 
deduction made from their value, before credit is given, to 
recoup the cost of manufacture, sale and account. They 
could be bought by assessees for themselves at the Treasury, 
at the Post-office, or from licensed vendors, when and where 
they like, as other stamps are now bought. 

The advantages of this method are :— 

1. There is no local agent with a compulsory power of 
collecting money,— 

2. No accounts need be kept or receipts given by local 
agents, as the stamps prove payment,— 

3. The work of account and audit is done at head- 
quarters, where it can be done with efficiency and economy. 

I see no faults in the method that would outweigh its 


advantages. 

Local agents, who may be the local authorities, can be 
got at moderate cost, as all they have to do is to assemble 
the assessees and cause them to affix their stamps. The 
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checking and crediting of the funds collected is a routine 
matter for the central office. 

So far as I can judge, the system of which I have given 
a short sketch is a means of getting the whole work— 
collection, account and audit—done at a reasonable expense 
and with fair efficiency. 

Lf it answers its purpose, what can be done with tt ? 

It will, in the first place, enable the people and their 
representatives to carry out such programmes of works and 
services as may commend themselves to the several locali- 
ties. These programmes are likely to begin, in most places, 
on a very modest scale; but, according to the law of such 
things, they will grow; and their growth will be quicker 
when there is a convenient means for supplying them with 
nourishment. 

Besides this, an opportunity will be given to the Govern- 
ment to revise its own programme, making a redistribution 
of burdens and duties. All direct taxes should be confined 


‘to purposes that are strictly local. The Road and Public 


Works Rates are direct rates for general purposes, and 
should cease to be levied, local rates being substituted ; 
while the Income Tax should merge in the local rates of 
the places where it is levied, The Income Tax in India 
produces little, since taxable incomes are neither numerous 
nor large. To meet the loss which these changes would 
cause in the general Revenue, local business should, as far 
as possible, be made a charge on local resources. In the 
departments of police, communications, sanitation, medical 
aid, water-supply, and, perhaps, famine-relief, the ordinary 
work should be left to the localities, the Government con- 
fining itself to supervision, to such parts of the work as are 
manifestly beyond local capacity, and, where financial help 
is needed, to grants in aid. 

In this double way a good rating system may be a means 
of developing and organizing the people and their resources, 
while at the same reducing that load of responsibility which 
at present weighs down the central Government like a 
nightmare. 
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“NEW DANGERS AND FRESH WRONGS.” 
By Dr. G. W. LEITNER. 


I. The Chitrél Bluebook and Kafiristén. 
IT, The Suppressed Treaties and the ~gnored Proclamation. 


Tue recently issued Chitral Bluebook has been called a 
masterpiece alike of suppresszo vert and of suggestio falsz. 
It is, more correctly, an edition of documents bowdlerized 
of inconvenient facts, the publication of which might have 
offended taste or alarmed the conscience. As, however, 
the documents which the compilers of the Bluebook have 
either suppressed or ignored, are indispensable to the 
understanding of the wrongs that have been, or are about 
to be, committed and of the dangers that in consequence 
now threaten the Indian Empire, one is forced to give, at 
any rate, an indication of their contents. That a self- 
governing nation should have been involved in a course 
of action, without its knowledge or consent, in spite of 
Parliament and of the Press and in defiance of its avowed 
principles and cherished traditions, only shows how power- 
less, as yet, these institutions are to really control those 
who are invested with the responsibilities of office. Among 
these responsibilities one would wish to include an honest, 
if elementary, knowledge of the subject with which they 
may happen to deal.* 

* Were the Rulers of India who, from the safe and distant watch-tower 
of England, take a lofty bird’s-eye view of our great Dependency, “> really 
study what they govern, we should not have seen their self-exposure in 
Parliament in the recent Chitral Debate, in which the late Secretary of 
State, with the best intentions no doubt, credited Nizam-ul-Mulk with in- 
numerable murders, mistaking him throughout for ovr nominee Afzul-ul- 
Mulk, the wholesale fratricide, and probable parricide of Aman-uJ-Mulk. 
One financial authority also confounded crores with /a/’s, and aaother 
misapplied the superficial remarks of Dr. Robertson rege ding the iick‘e- 
ness of Chitrdlis to the Pathan, who is unchangeably hostil2' to British ‘rule. 
This fickleness, moreover, was accepted as the crucial test in connexion 


with the question of keeping up or abandoning the Peshawar-Chitrdl road. 
Now this road, via Bajaur, has existed for traffic from times immemorial, 
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In the peculiar position also of the British nation, right- 
eous dealing with other, especially subject or less civilized, 
races, is a primary law of its continued political existence, 
for our Empire is largely moral and the advocacy of such 
questions as the abolition of slavery, individual liberty, etc., 
that appeal to the sympathies and support of mankind, 
has gained for Great Britain the willing allegiance of the 
best minds all over the world without the expenditure, as 
a rule, of material force or of special diplomatic astute- 
ness. ‘‘ Righteousness,” or its reputation, has, indeed, 
‘exalted the nation,” and any departure from it, as in the 
case before us, must be resented by the English people 
alike as a duty and an act of self-preservation. 

The documents that, at once, strike one by their absence, 
to use perhaps an Irishism, are the very ones which form 
the alleged vazson d'étre of the Chitral expedition and of 
the Bluebook itself. These are the referred-to, but not 
published, Treaties, by one of which the late Amdan-ul- 
Mulk of Chitral is supposed to have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Kashmir, and the second, ‘the Durand 
Treaty” which, it is coolly stated on page 44 of the 
‘Chitral Bluebook to an Anti-Slavery nation, has handed 
over “to Afghanistan the whole of the Kafir country 
up to Chitral.” 

Let England and the educated world ring with the news 
that “the brethren of the European,” the remnants of a 
prehistoric culture—and that, too, the prototype of our 
oown—the tribes that for a thousand years have so bravely 
resisted Muhammadan slave-raids, our dear and_ loyal 
and was good enough to enable our troops to get to Chitr4l within a month 
and will be good enough, without any further expenditure, to enable us to 
do so again at any time. At all events, neither the fickleness of the tribes 


_ nor their hostility need involve us in a relatively greater outlay on keeping the 


road open than is-now so well spent on the equally “fickle” Khyber Pass 
Afridis. For Rs. 200 p.m. I managed, for years, to maintain a service of 
postal runners for journalistic purposes throughout the independent terri- 
tories and Afghanistan right up to Bokhara, which, I may add, was the 
only source of information during a portion of the time that the Amir Sher 
Ali had broken off communications with the Indian Government. 
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friends since the days of Sale at Jelalabad till the recent 
‘demarcation of the Afghan boundary under the Durand 
Treaty ” alienated its Bashgali Section, have been handed 
over by Christian, missionary, and “righteous” England 
to inevitable extermination by the surrounding Afghans or 
Pathans.* I have no doubt that the ever-vigilant British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which more than twenty 
years ago protested against these kidnapping expeditions 
and entrusted Jamshéd, the brave nephew of the famous 
General Feramorz, a Siah Posh Kafir, then in England, 
whose tale will, I hope, be published in this Review, 
with a message of comfort to his race and of trust in the 
protection of the British Government and people, will not 
allow, without a word of protest, any such transference of 
human beings and liberties as is indicated in the Durand 
Treaty.t Parliament should certainly insist on its being 

* A proof of the inveterate hostility which exists between the Muham- 


madans and the Siahposh Kafirs may be found in the foliowing verses, 
which begin a Pakhtu song: 


“ Kapiristan la shta déy mé la khob 
Kala ra-dzina 
Kapiristin wardn shi! wedin 
Mah shi pah kaluna ! 
Katara-ta lair shah, Kapirgey 
Raura, ma-la ! 
‘TRANSLATION. 


“ As long as Kafiristan exists I cannot sleep in peace. 
Let Kafiristan be destroyed and may it never be inhabited. 
Go, (friend,) go to the Katdr tribe and bring me a vile Kafir.” 


This unchangeable determination of the Pathans to destroy or enslave 
Kafiristan may rouse even the, apparently, moribund Aborigines Protection 
Society to come to the rescue of the Kafirs of the Hindukush, although 
they are merely the survivors of our own early civilization and neither 
South Sea islanders nor even cannibals. 


+ ADDRESS TO THE CHIEFS OF THE SIAH POSH KAFIR 
TRIBE (Anti-Slavery Reporter for January, 1875). 


As Jamshed, the Siah Posh Kafir, an escaped slave from Affghanistan, 
who was brought to England, by Dr. G. W. Leitner, was about to return 
to his people, this was felt to be a favourable opportunity to send .an 

ddress to the chiefs of his tribe which has been, and still is, exposed to 
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JAMSHED, THE SIAH POSH KAFIR, 





' A MEETING OF AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
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published at once, lest it hide some other evil, to be sprung 
at some future time upon the unsuspecting British public, 


the kidnapping raids of the Amir of Cabool and his chiefs. The following, 
in the Persian language, has accordingly been forwarded to them :— 


“To Nats TurRAB AND CHIEFS OF THE DistRICT OF Karak ;” (annexed 
about 1865 and practically destroyed ; see above Afghan Song). 

After friendly greetings, etc., etc., the object of this letter is as follows : 

We have heard through your well-wisher, Dr. Leitner, that certain tribes 
near your country kidnap numbers of your people and sell them into 
slavery ; this intelligence has filled us with grief. 

Though we had heard of your race, we have never seen one of your 
people till Dr. Leitner brougit to England your relative Jamshéd, who 
himself was kidnapped when young, and who has informed us of some 
particulars of your history, and the trials of your people, arising from the 
slave-hunters who steal the members of your tribe and enslave them. The 
people of England desire that all men shall be free. They are great 
enemies to the slave-trade and slavery, and have abolished it wherever 
they can. 

We, your cordial friends, are a Society founded many years ago, whose 
object it is to suppress the slave-trade and slavery by every legitimate 
means in every part of the world ; and we have memorialized our Govern- 
ment on the subject of the kidnapping raids made against your tribe ; 
urging upon them to make due inquiry into the matter, and that you and 
other tribes may be protected by the Queen’s Government. 

We shall be glad to know whether members of your and neighbouring 
tribes continue to suffer from those who would enslave you, and we trust 
that you will send us particulars of any raids made upon you. We would 
recommend that you should appoint a trustworthy representative to make 
known the circumstances of any kidnapping raids, to the Commissioner of 
Peshawur or other British officer on the British fronticr, so that they may 
report the same to the Government, who, we doubt not, will give the matter 
their serious attention. 

We would further suggest that all other tribes subject to the slave ex- 
peditions of their neighbours should submit their grievances to the British 
Government. 

We commend to your protection any British subject who may be travel- 
ling near or into your territory, and we hereby thank the people of Shaider- 
lain for the hospitality they showed ten years ago to two Christians, Nurulla 
and Fazal-ul-haq. 

May the God of all men give you all needful help, and deliver your 
people from the great evil of slavery. 

We are, your well wishers, JosEPH Cooper, EDMUND STURGE, ROBERT 
Atsop (Honorary Secretaries); BENJAMIN MILLARD (Secretary). 


27, ew Broad Street, London. 
November, 1874.” 
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just as the iniquity to which I have referred has now 
been. 

No one has more sincerely advocated the integrity and 
independence of Afghanistan than myself, but the Danzan 
gift of Kafiristan, that has been made to the Amir, can only 
lead to the eventual occupation of Afghanistan itself, with, 
probably, its ultimate partition between England and 
Russia, when the Jingo party find it impossible to annex 
it altogether for England alone. 

The first result of the Durand Treaty will be the stulti- 
fication of its own avowed policy of keeping Afghan 
influence out of Chitral,* by substituting for it the actual 
presence of Afghan troops along the Kafir mountains that 
skirt Chitral. This is inevitable as the breachloaders, with 
which we have so plentifully supplied the Amir, will soon 
make short work of the heroic Kafirs, mostly armed with 
knives and bows. Now I am in favour of the extension of so 
much of the Amir’s zzfluence as is necessary to establish 
the same friendly policy which he represents towards Eng- 
land throughout the whole of the region that intervenes 
between the Russian and British boundaries in Asia. 
More than this influence will not be tolerated in Chitral or 
by the Dard races generally, among which—at any rate, 
for purposes of distinction from Pathans as well as for 
other reasons,—the Kafirs may be included. The late 
Ministry had proposed, as a quasi-alternative to the appoint- 
ment of Sher Afzul, to give the Amir a portion of Chitral, 
in spite of the shadowy suzerainty of Kashmir which is 
played with fast and loose and either exists or not as serves 
the constant changes of the official front. (Bluebook, page 
52.) The Amir is the natural suzerain of all Pathans and 
certainly of Bajaur, Dir and Swat, which are excluded 
from his influence by the Durand Treaty. ‘That Treaty 
gives him alien Kafiristan which he ought not to have and 
takes away from him the kindred Pathans, whose natural 
Head he will always be. To appoint Afzul, the friend and 


* “Under the Durand agreement in which the Amir undertakes to 
abstain from interference in Chitral” (page 44 of Chitral Bluebook). 
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protégé of the Amir, as the ruler of Chitral, would have 
been an act of justice as also of sound policy, and would 
have avoided the complications to which the presence of a 
British Resident in Chitral territory must give rise in the 
future, as it has in the past, in a country which, before our 
intervention, had enjoyed the peace of 20 years under Aman- 
ul-Mulk. The Viceroy, however, would have none of Sher 
Afzul (page 54) who had committed the unpardonable crime 
of “offering his friendship as a favour” to Dr. Robertson 
(page 46) in the only tone, that of independence, that 
befitted the rightful claimant to the Chitral Throne, the idol 
of the Chitral people, and that gave any value to his offer. 
Indeed, it is this manly spirit that, in the interests of the 
safety of the British Empire, should inspire all the tribes 
between our own and the Russian frontiers whose inde- 
pendence we have guaranteed to respect. It is also to the 
interest of all the countries—large or small—concerned, 
India, Afghanistan, Kashmir and Chitral, that there should 
remain, to each of them, these fringes, belts or buffers of inde- 
pendent tribes that now so providentially exist. Above all, 
is it easy to maintain the independence of the Kafirs. Sir 
G. Robertson has, not unwisely, so far as the British public 
is concerned, proclaimed the abolition of slavery in Chitral, 
where it had, practically, ceased for some years and where 
its continued supply could only have been derived from the 
already enslaved class of Kalasha Kafirs (who, I suppose, 
will now be set free in name as in deed) and from raids on 
the Bashgalis (or rather their serf-class) in alliance with 
Chitral. It is, however, somewhat ridiculous for him to 
install the boy-Mehtar and recommend the abolition of the 
traffic in slaves, when we ourselves open out, on an im- 
mense scale, and that too by Treaty, the whole of a large 
country to slavery and murder. Nor will the irony or 
hypocrisy of the prohibition of “ murderous outrage” in 
Chitral have escaped the attention of the Chitrali listeners, so 
shortly after the murder of Nizim-ul-Mulk and other blood- 
shed, unparalleled in Chitral annals, which were uncon- 
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sciously provoked by our presence and our subsidies to 
whoever might be the de facto Chief. If there is one 
lesson more than any other that we might learn from 
recent Chitral history, it is, at last, to cease from inter- 
ference with the independence of States. If, however, 
the exigencies of diplomatic red-tape require that the 
independence of the Kafirs should be sacrificed on paper, 
let it be so to Kashmir, the Hindu faith of the rulers of 
which is in sympathy with that of the Kafirs and the policy 
of which could never be the extermination or enslavement 
of infidels.* 

Fortunately, we have in the Amir of Afghanistan a far- 
seeing ruler who will gladly give up the shadows of the 
costly conquest of Kafiristan for the realities of British sup- 
port. It is to his interest to respect the susceptibilities of 
this country, not to speak of Russia and the rest of Europe 
that would be united on such a question as the preserva- 
tion of the Kafirs. Indeed, many Russians look upon them 
as specially akin to their Slav progenitors. Above all, we 
have in Lord Salisbury a statesman, who will not allow a 
clause to stand, or to be operative, in a treaty made by pre- 
decessors whose policy on the whole Chitral question he 
has so completely reversed. 

It will be a revelation to Radical-Liberals to find 
that their Ministry has so trampled on their avowed 
principles as to give up an entire inoffensive and friendly 
people to rape, plunder and death. Probably, it will be a 
revelation to the Ministry itself and it may induce future 
aspirants to the rule of Oriental races first to learn something 
about them and their languages. As for Lord Salisbury, 
he spoke with no uncertain voice in the following reply to 
an Appeal on behalf of the Kafirs which was made to him in 
1874 by the Anti-Slavery Society, whose Memorial I now 
republish, in the full conviction that the Amir Abdurrah- 
man will cheerfully do what his predecessor the Amir Sher 
Ali was unable to effect—namely to leave the Kafirs 


* See Appendix. 
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serenely and severely alone and to abolish slavery through- 
out his dominions in compliance alike with the injunctions 
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of his own religion and the demands of modern civilization. 
- MEMORIAL TO THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY ON THE 
', SLAVE-TRADE AND SLAVERY IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
€ To THE RiGHT HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, HER 
a MAJEsSTY’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 
yf My Lorp, —The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society beg respectfully to call your Lordship’s attention to the slave-trade 
y and slavery, as existing very extensively throughout the Affghan territories, 
it the Ameer of which receives annually a large subsidy from the British 
Indian Government. 
7 Your Memorialists are informed that slave-marts, some of which are 
. very large, are found in most of the principal cities, where the slaves are 


bought and sold like cattle, while at times the most revolting cruelties are 
)- practised. 

yf To meet the demand for slaves, raids are made by the Ameer’s soldiers 
on adjacent territory, and by merchants and traders on the weaker tribes 
near Chitral, the Hindu Kush, and other localities. These slave-hunts are 
L- carried out on a very extensive scale, as may be instanced in the case of 
a late Governor of Faizabad, Mir Ghulam Bey, who had eight thousand 
horse in his employ, whose only occupation was to scour the country for 
the purpose of kidnapping. The Sunni merchants of Badakhshan also 
capture all whom they can seize, and not only sell the Shiahs, who are con- 
= sidered infidels, and therefore legitimate subjects for sale, but also compel 
their Sunni co-religionists to undergo the severest torments to induce them 
to avow themselves Shiahs and so become liable for sale. 

Your Memorialists would especially and earnestly solicit your Lordship’s 
attention to the slave-hunts by the Affghans against the Siah Posh Kafirs, 
supposed to be a colony of about three hundred thousand white persons, 
planted in the Hindu Kush mountains by Alexander the Great, and to 
possess some knowledge of the Christian religion, in which they have been 
further instructed by native Christian evangelists. These people have had 
to suffer lamentably from the kidnapping expeditions of the Affghans. 

Your Memorialists learn that, so long as their invaders possessed only 
the ordinary weapons of the country, the Siah Posh Kafirs resisted the forces 
rs of the Affghan chiefs. Since, however, the Ameer has become a feudatory 
of the Indian Government, and received yearly large sums of money, and 
several thousands of the latest improved fire-arms, it is feared the colony 


Vor <S & a 


n 
will eventually be subdued and enslaved; a calamity the more to be 
deplored, as it will thus be brought about by the aid afforded to a Mahom- 
~ medan ruler from a Christian nation whose policy has been to exterminate 
r the slave-trade and slavery wherever found. 
5 Your Memorialists would also observe, that the said raid against the 


Siah Posh Kafirs, and their consequent retaliation on Mahommedan 
travellers, renders the roads in the direct route between Turkistan and the 
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Punjab so insecure as to stop commercial intercourse altogether, or to 
compel merchants and traders to make a long detour, either vz@ Yarkand 
or Kabul, in their journeys, involving a serious loss of time and property. 

Your Memorialists learn with much satisfaction that since His Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, has been pleased to induce the Khans of 
Khiva and Bokhara to suppress the slave-trade and slavery in their terri- 
tories, a very great check has been given to the slave-hunts in the exposed 
districts. 

Your Memorialists respectfully submit that, as the Ameer, Sher Ali, is 
a feudatory of, and is in the receipt annually of a considerable subsidy of 
money and arms from, Her Majesty’s Government in India, that his atten- 
tion should be called to the subject, and that Her Majesty’s Government 
should use their influence, as promptly as practicable, with the Sovereign 
of Affghanistan for the extinction of slavery in his dominions. 

In thus respectfully urging this important subject on the attention of 
your Lordship, the Committee feel assured that the object they have in 
view will meet with your Lordship’s sympathy and interest, and with that 
of the British nation at large. 

On behalf of the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 

Slavery Society, 
We are, very respectfully, 
Josern orem. \ zon. 
EDMUND STURGE, rm 
Rosert ALsop, | 
BENJAMIN MILLARD, Sec. 
27, ew Broad Street, London, 
12th March, 1874. 


REPLY OF LORD SALISBURY. 
India Office, March 13th, 1874. 

GENTLEMEN,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday’s date, calling attention to the slave-trade and slavery alleged 
to exist very extensively throughout the Affghan territories, and requesting 
that the attention of the Ameer of Affghanistan may be called to the sub- 
ject, with the view to the extinction of slavery in his dominions. 

In reply, I have to assure you that I fully sympathise with the views 
expressed in your letter, a copy of which I will at once forward to the 
Government of India, with a request that they will furnish me with a full 
report on the subject. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
SALISBURY. 


The Honorary Secretaries of The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
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II.—“‘ THE SUPPRESSED TREATIES AND THE IGNORED 
PROCLAMATION,” 


Now as to the alleged suzerainty of Kashmir over 
Chitral. I have stated over and over again that Chitral, 
Yasin, Hunza, Nagyr and other similar poverty-stricken 
principalities acknowledge azy power within their possible 
reach as their protector, or rather milch-cow, provided they 
can get something in the shape of blackmail or subsidy in 
return for professions of humility and friendship and for such 
presents as a bag or two of apricots, a handful of gold-dust 
(as in the case of Hunza), or a couple of goats.* During, 
and after, the very time that Aman-ul-Mulk is supposed to 
have acknowledged the suzerainty of Kashmir, I had mes- 
sengers of his staying in the compound of my house at 
Lahore and if this alleged Treaty had been more than a 
facgon de parler, | should certainly have known of it. 
What I, however, did know was, that whenever Aman- 
ul-Mulk wanted to get money out of the Indian Govern- 
ment by the conventional repetition of expressions of 
goodwill, such as are used in the East from every inferior 
to a superior Chief, he was steadily snubbed.} 

As regards Kashmir, its encroachment, beyond the 
boundary of the Indus at Bunji, which I discovered and 
reported in 1866, was looked upon by the British Govern- 
ment as an infringement of the Treaty of 1846 when we 
sold the happy valley and its unhappy people to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. Had the Indian Government then sanc- 
tioned, or connived at, the encroachments made by Kash- 
mir,—though it has since snatched the prey from the 
weaker usurper—attempts would not have been made on 

* The Republican communities of Dareyl, Tangir, Gabridl, etc., and 
even Childs which paid a nominal tribute to Kashmir since 1852, want 
nothing except to be left alone. 

+ See remarks by T. H. Thornton, c.s.1., late Foreign Secretary of 
the Government of India, at the Meeting of the Society of Arts in April 
1895, in connexion with the proposed Chitral Expedition. Read also the 


articles in the “ Fortnightly” and the “ Nineteenth Century” of Sir Lepel 
Griffin, for many years the Chief Secretary of the Punjab Government. 
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my life and I should not have been offered large bribes 
(which, I need not say, I refused) not to mention these 
encroachments to the Government. The Government, 
indeed, recalled the attention of Kashmir to the Treaty of 
1846, which has not been, and cannot be, formally set aside 
without, at least, the return, with interest, of the purchase- 
money to the Maharaja of Kashmir. No doubt in 1877 a 
policy of aggression took the place of the “masterly in- 
activity” till then pursued ; but it is idle to say that this 
country, which rang with indignation at the report made by 
Hayward of the massacres of the fair Yasin women and 
children by the Kashmir troops, will now believe that any- 
thing like real allegiance was tendered by a distant 
Muhammadan Chief to the abhorred Sikhs and Dogras. 

The real object of Aman-ul-Mulk’s Treaty, or rather 
tender of good-will, if not of quasi-allegiance, to Kashmir 
in 1876-77, was to obtain an increased blackmail for not 
raiding Gilgit, and he fully earned his money when, some 
years later, in November, 1880, he fell with his troops in 
the rear of Pahlwan, his nominal feudatory in Yasin, who 
was trying to turn our Resident, Major Biddulph, out of 
Gilgit, with, at least, the happy result that that fons et origo 
malorum was abandoned till, under insufficient and incorrect 
representations, the Gilgit Agency was re-established in 
1889. Aman-ul-Mulk had annexed Yasin for himself in 
1880 without any reference to Kashmir, (that might have 
preferred to put in a member of the Khushwaatia, er of Isa 
Bahadur’s family), or to the Government of India or to any- 
body else. Aman-ul-Mulk had also installed his heir- 
apparent, Nizdém-ul-Mulk, as Governor of Yasin, and he, at 
all events, did not know or ever hint to me that he had 
been installed by any Kashmir participation. So much for 
the Chitrél-Kashmir Treaty, the signature to which I should 
like to examine, as I did the seal to Aman-ul-Mulk’s sup- 
posed instructions to murder Hayward of the Geographical 
Society. 


The relation of Chitral with Afghanistan was, however, 
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on an entirely different footing. To begin with its rulers, 
although not rigid Muhammadans, had ever to acknow- 
ledge the general superiority of the first of neighbouring 
Muhammadan chiefs, namely the Amir of Afghanistan. 
This was, of course, a very platonic attachment, the true 
nature of which showed itself when Aman-ul-Mulk in one and 
the same breath offered his allegiance to both Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, plus a secret participation in a movement for 
Jihad against the British. The real object of Aman-ul-Mulk 
was to be independent of all the three powers and to get sub- 
sidies from them in return for fair words. I dare say that 
more than this will not be found when the supposed treaty 
of allegiance to Kashmir comes to be printed, as it should 
be, in the original Persian, accompanied by a trustworthy 
translation. 

Chitral was, indeed, in a state of real dependence, 
whenever it could not assert itself, on Badakhshan to the 
North and on Dir to the South, especially when Dir was 
under the able Ghazan Khan. Badakhshdan, moreover, was 
independent of Afghanistan till the bosom-friend and fellow- 
fugitive of the Amir Abdurrahman Khan;. the chivalrous 
Jehandar Shah, was dispossessed by’the Afghan faction, 
headed by Mir Mahmud Shah,.assisted by Stier Ali’s.troops. 
Amir Abdurrahman Khan would have been the very last 
man to interfere with the independence of Badakhshin, but, 
on his return to power, it had already become a province of 
Afghanistan. As for Dir, the Afghan over-lordship had the 
same ebb and flow as with the Bajaur States, including 
Jandol. 

I have no hesitation in stating that one and all of the 
complications with Childs, Hunza-Nagyr, the Pamirs and 
Chitral have solely arisen from the personal ambition of our 
officials under the influence of the k.c.s.1. or “K.c.B. mania,” 
as called by a late Commander-in-Chief. I assert from my 
own knowledge, that not only in 1866, but also as late as 
1886, the very name of Russia was unknown in Dardistan. 
Russia abstained, especially after the Granville-Gortchakoff 
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treaty of 1872-73, from all expeditions within a hundred 
miles of the Pamirs and the alleged visit of Grombtcheffsky 
to Hunza proper (which I deny) was a very slight tit-for-tat 
to the never-ceasing restlessness of our authorized and un- 
authorized agents. The Hunza raids had stopped in 1867; 
those of Childs in 1855 ; yet all these raids were re-invented 
in 1891-93 to justify, in public opinion, our occupation, at 
a ruinous expense, of countries that formed bulwarks to our 
Empire, so long as we did not break them down. In 1872 
I was already pointing out at the Anthropological and other 
Societies that “ Kashmir and Afghanistan were approaching 
their respective frontiers to the detriment of the intervening 
tribes” and I anticipated ‘the day on which the last Kafir girl 
would be sold to an Afghan by her father in order to escape 
a worse fate for himself and her,” but I never foresaw that 
this crime against humanity would be perpetrated with the 
treaty aid of England and so shortly after the visit of Dr. 
Robertson to Kafiristan, where he was received with 
hospitality. The Standard finds some consolation for the 
extermination of the Kafirs in the circumstance that before 
this undesirable. cons;immation; Sir George was enabled to 
collect their legeads and to see their primitive state as 
unaltered for. a-thousand  years,: but even this consolation 
does not exist, for I find that this ambitious medico talks of 
the ancient Kafir belief in Azszt and Zozakh which is 
merely the ordinary Persian Bhzsht and Dozakh, probably 
used by a Muhammadan follower or interpreter. That the 
degeneracy of Dardistan was inevitable owing to the ap- 
proach of Kashmir and Indian influences, I foretold in 1866 
and found to be the case in 1886, but it has not yet pro- 
ceeded so far, as would be inferred from Dr. Robertson’s 
statements, who would have been better employed to cure 
than to inflict wounds. Colonel Durand, at a still later 
date, found a purity of language and of legendary lore 
where corruption had already set in. The fact is that with- 
out a linguistic training, “the traveller even when he sees 
is blind,” as an Arabic proverb has it. This ignorance of 
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languages is really at the bottom of the failure of the highest 
functionaries in England, if not in India, of dealing 
thoroughly with any Oriental, or indeed, any foreign, 
question. This ignorance is painfully evident in the 
negotiations, leading to the otherwise acceptable Granville- 
Gortchakoff agreement of 1872-73, for instead of its draw- 
ing a line, as I then publicly suggested, excluding all 
approach to the Chitrdl-Peshawur route, the amplest details 
of which were then already in my possession, a vague 
frontier was drawn the adoption of which now leaves 
Badakhshan altogether exposed. 

Ifa march was really stolen by the late Liberal Ministry 
on the Russian Government in the jourparlers for the 
Pamir agreement, that document is likely to be renounced, 
in practice at all events, as mentioned in my article on 
“the future of Chitrél and surrounding countries” in the 
July number of this Review. There is no necessity for any 
treaty. The Hindukush forms the southern boundary of 
Russia, which now occupies the coveted concentrated 
position which we held on the line of the Indus, before 
evil counsellors caused us to scatter our strength in the 
nominal addition to our Empire of some 75,000 square 
miles of inhospitable territory, if we include British 
Beluchistan that Sir Robert Sandeman meant as the start- 
ing-point for an advance on Ghazni. 

The alliance of France with Russia, founded as much on 
financial obligations as on resentments to the rest of Europe, 
gives the one aid in Egypt and the other a free hand as 
regards India. It will now bear fruit in continued alarms 
along our Indian frontiers, probably entailing new 
expeditions (there is the ‘“‘ Asmar key” still left) and drain- 
ing our revenues, till the Indian population is driven 
to despair or rebellion under the burden of ever-increasing 
taxation wasted apparently in order that the mischief- 
makers be knighted. The Indian Chiefs, or such of them 
as the new school of Politicals may leave with any 
power, will, no doubt, fight for us to the last, but it is 
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imprudent to leave them with grievances which Russia 
promises to redress. As for the Indian peoples, our inter- 
ference with caste and their anglicisation have sapped the 
foundations of their social fabric and of our rule. They are 
also learning discontent in our schools, whilst we are adding 
seditious elements in the new acquisitions. After all, India 
cannot be kept on the present scale of pay and also enjoy 
Frontier wars, and a smaller rate of remuneration will not 
be worth the while of ‘the commercial instincts of an 
imperial race.’ There is, therefore, no need for an invasion 
of India if the present policy of wanton encroachments is 
continued, for the country is ripening, or rather rotting, for 
any power that will have it and undertake to govern it at 
half the present amount of salaries, which would then still 
be largely in excess of the remuneration given to French 
and Russian functionaries, not to speak of the employés of 
Native States. 

It is significant that none of the advocates of a ‘“ forward” 
policy have anything like the same intimate knowledge of 
the frontiers now concerned, such as is possessed by Sir 
Donald Stewart, Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir James Lyall, 
Sir Lepel Griffin, Lord Chelmsford and others, whilst Lord 
Roberts, who is the sole real expert on the other side, 
himself advocated the withdrawal from every part of the 
frontier that he personally knows and only recommends 
advance in those parts that he does not know. Just as the 
Russian victory at Panjdeh brought about a closer Anglo- 
Afghan Alliance, so will the occupation of Chitral eventually 
lead toa combination of the tribes against us under Russian 
auspices. As for the inhabitants of unhealthy Swat (where 
sickness now rages among our troops) asking our Govern- 
ment to take their country over, this is a very transparent 


device to get over the pledges of the Proclamation and he 
would de a very poor “ Political ” who, anywhere in, or just 
beyond, India could not get up such petitions. English- 
inen, Frenchmen, Russians and Germans travelling in 
Kashmir may remember how every Kashmiri boatman or 
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. 


coolie would ask them: “ Do come and take our country ” 
and in India, foreigners are sometimes begged by native 
sycophants to save them “from the rapacious English.” 
These are mere “ captationes benevolentie” by the vile 
among the conquered and no got-up telegrams to the 
newspapers from prejudiced correspondents should induce 


us to depart from the letter and spirit of our Proclamation 


to the tribes.* The Proclamation, as our readers may 


remember, ran, as follows : 


PROCLAMATION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA. REMARKS. 

This proclamation is clearly only 
intended to meet the alleged Umra 
Khan usurpation, and has nothing 
whatever to do with protecting 
Chitral from Russian aggression, as 
has been maintained in Parliament 
by taking the third paragraph out of 
connection with its context. 

Umra Khan was invited into 


“To ALL the people of Swat and 
Bajour who do not side with Umra 
Khan :— 

“Be it known to you and any 
other persons concerned, that : 


“Umra Khan, Chief of Jandol, 





in spite of his repeated assurances 
of friendship to the British Govern- 
ment and regardless of frequent 
warnings to refrain from interfering 
with the affairs of Chitral, which is 
a protected State under the suze- 
rainty of Kashmir, has forcibly en- 
tered the Chitral Valley and attacked 
the Chitral people. 

“The Government of India have 
nox given Umra Khan /v// warning, 
that unless he retires from Chitral 
by the 1st of April, corresponding 


Chitral territory ; had, indeed, been 
there off and on with the knowledge 
and occasional consent of our Go- 
vernment. He was enthusiastically 
joined by nearly all the Chitrdlis, 
when Sher Afzul threw his lot in 
with him. 


The troops crossed the frontier 
before the rst April had expired, or 
before they could have possibly 
known that Umra Khan had retired 


* The “ Times ” heads as “ Retention of Chitral” what could only refer 





to the tribes between the Malakand Pass and the Panjkora river, namely 
“the Ranizais, Swatis, Adinazats (?) and the inhabitants of the Xa/ash valley.” 
Now the Ranizais and Adamzais ave Swatis and “ Kalash” is merely the 
adjoining Talash District and not the Kalashas of Chitral. No doubt, 
some of the Swati Maliks or Headmen would miss our Rupees, but, great 
as the timidity of the Swatis has ever been, I do not believe that, as a 
body, they would offer to pay revenue, ‘to give land gratis for posts ” or “to 
be taken over.” Such rumours are ever circulated by “the forward party,” 
whose wish is father to their thought. 
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with 5th day of Shawal 1312, H., 
they will use force to compel him to 
do so, in order to carry out this pur- 
pose.* They have arranged to as- 
semble on the Peshawar border a 
force of sufficient strength to over- 
come all resistance and to march 
this force through Umra Khan’s 
territory TOWARDS Chitral. 

“The sole object of the Govern- 
ment of India is to put an end to 
the present and prevent any future 
unlawful aggression on Chitral ter- 
ritory, and as soon as this object has 
been attained the force will be with- 
drawn. [the italics are mine.| 


“ The Government of India have 
no intention of permanently occupying 
any territory, through which Umra 
Khan’s misconduct may zow force 
them to pass, or of interfering with 
the independence of the tribes ; and 
they will scrupulously avoid any acts 
of hostility towards the tribesmen, 
so long as they on their part refrain 
from attacking or impeding in any 
way the march of the troops. Sup- 
plies and transport will be paid for, 
and all persons are at liberty to pur- 
sue their ordinary avocations in per- 
fect security.” 


* How can it be true that “/e// warn- 
ing” was “‘zow given,” when the Pro- 
clamation was only telegraphed by the 
Foreign Secretary, Calcutta, to the Chief 
Secretary of the Panjab Government on the 
14th March, 1895, or little more than a 
fortnight before the long-planned expedi- 
tion took place, and then only that it ‘‘ be 
issued,” and that ‘‘its purport be generally 
communicated upon the border ”? 


by that date. Umra Khan, how- 
ever, did leave shortly after, so that 
it became unnecessary for the troops 
to turn him out of Chitral. We only 
threatened to march /ozwards Chitral, 
but we not only went through Jan- 
dol, after Umra Khan’s resistance 
had ceased, but we also advanced 
into Chitral. 

As the whole proclamation only 
refers to Umra Khan’s aggression, 
and he had put an end to it himself 
by his flight to Afghan territory, the 
force, that is to say the whole force,, 
sent to turn him out, ought at once 
to have been withdrawn, if faith had 
been kept. 

This pledge clearly means that 
there will be no occupation what- 
ever after the object of the expedi- 
tion had beenachieved. ‘“ Not per- 
manently” is merely a paraphrase 
of “temporarily.” It certainly does 
not mean the occupation of Chitral 
itself by any of our troops ; it clearly 
makes the present retention of the 
country, of and from, the Malakand 
to the East of the Panjkora river a 
breach of the proclamation ; and it 
does interfere with the independ 
ence of the tribes by placing a force 
at Sado to overawe Dir, and by trans- 
ferring Barawal to that friendly ally, 
who, forgetting his own grievances, 
scattered Umra Khan’s forces and 
took Sher Afzu! prisoner, thus alone 
raising the siege of Chitral and 
achieving the avowed objects of the 
expedition of Low’s army and of 
Kelly’s plucky march. 


In conclusion, I would, in deep anxiety for the true pres- 
tige of England and the claims of our common humanity, 
appeal to all honest men to oppose, by every means within 
their power, alike the breach of the Proclamation and the 


enslavement of Kafiristan. 
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APPENDIX AND NOTES. 


I have ever been strongly opposed to the pretensions of 
Kashmir on Dardistan, but I prefer them to the much 
greater evil of our own constant interference or the destruc- 
tion of Kafiristan by Pathan raids. Kashmir has every 
right to our consideration and is really in the position of a 
neighbouring Ally, rather than that of a feudatory within 
the limits of India proper, with the following distinct ad- 
vantage that, instead of getting a subsidy from us, it has 
bought its INDEPENDENCE with a large sum of money when 
we were much in want of it ;* that Gulab Singh rendered 
us the greatest service at the time and that recently Kashmir 
money and troops have helped us to conquer our present 
position in Dardistan, though it is one of Ve victoribus as 
* EXTRACT FROM TREATY BETWEEN KASHMIR AND THE BRITISH 

GOVERNMENT. 
(For full text see ‘* A.Q.R.” of October, 1893.) 
ARTICLE I, 

The British Government transfers and makes over FOR EVER, in INDEPENDENT Pos- 
SESSION, TO MAHARAJAH GOLAB SING AND THE HEIRS MALE OF HIS BODY, all the hilly 
or mountainous country, with its DEPENDENCIES, situated to the EASTWARD of the River 
Indust and westward of the River Ravee, including Chumba, and excluding Lahul, being 
part of the territories ceded to the British Government by the Lahore State, according to 


the provisions of Article IV. of the Treaty of Lahore, dated gth March, 1846. 
[The second article refers to the Kastern boundary, which does not concern us.] 


ARTICLE III... 


In consideration of the transfer made to him and his heirs by the provisions of the fore- 
going Articles, Maharajah Golab Sing will pay to the British Government the sum of 


‘seventy-five lakhs of Rupees (Nanukshahee), fifty lakhs to be paid on ratification of this 


Treaty, and twenty-five lakhs on or before the first October of the current year, A.D. 1846. 
ARTICLE IV. 

The limits of the TERRITORIES of Maharajah Golab Sing shall not be at any time 
changed without the concurrence of the British Government. [They have not been 
formally changed, and, if so changed, would add Dardistan to his territories in in- 
dependent possession | 

Article V. refers any dispute with the Government of Lahore or any neighbouring 
State to the arhitration of the British Government. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Maharajah Golab Sing engages for himself and heirs to join, with the whole of his 
Military Force, the British troops, when employed within the hills, or in the territories 
adjoining his possessions. [There is no stipulation for the British troops to join him in 
order to maintain any SUZERAINTY over any neighbouring State, though Art. IX. engazes 
to protect his territories from external enemies.] 











+ This excludes Gilgit, Hunza-Nagyr, Yasin, Chitral, etc, which are to the West of 
the Indus and also excludes any present or future ‘‘ Dependencies” that did not exist in 


1846. 
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much as of Vevictzs/ With our retirement from Gilgit, to 
which we ought never to have gone and which was to have 
controlled Chitral, just as Chitral is now to control some 
other point which in its turn only leads to other “keys to 
India” and similar inventions of the Jingoes, we should, at 
once, revert to our previous state of safety and economy. 
Kashmir also has shown that her maladministration, to which 
I have so often drawn attention, is, in the long run, more 
effective and infinitely less costly and dangerous to India, 
than our own methods of mismanagement which only tend to 
entangle us with Russia and to alienate us from our subjects, 
who, above all things, dislike our tearing out, as it were, the 
Indian Deodar in order to kill here and there the ever-buzzing 
frontier hornet. Indeed, the loyalty of our own Muhammadan 
soldiers, as was shown in the last Afghan campaign, is 
taxed to the utmost when opposed to their correligionists 
or when suffering in the field, as they ever will, from the 
gross neglect of their claims or comforts by our impersonal 
routine regulations. Of course, military races like the 
Rajputs, Sikhs, Gurkhas, etc., may be armed ex masse to 
resist the invasion of a foreign foe, but an approach to any- 
thing like conscription in India would increase an already 
intolerable taxation and precipitate the inevitable bank- 
ruptcy,—to us, the loss,—of India, without the necessity of 
a foreign invasion or even the possible rising of exasper- 
ated and pauperized subjects. It is, therefore,—putting 
the matter on the lowest ground,—to the distinct interest of 
every Englishman, employed in India, not to kill the goose 
that lays the depreciated silver eggs, by wasting them on 
expeditions like the one recently concluded against Chitral. 





NOTE I. 

An anonymous writer in the September number of “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” who was previously announced in the “ Times” as giving an 
authoritative account of the Chitral expedition, makes so many mistakes 
as regards dates and facts in his attempt to show that we were, and are, 
bound to support the suzerainty of Kashmir over Dardistan, including 
Chitral, that it would require a special article to refute them serzatim. 
Suffice it to say, that we are only in the unenviable position of having first 
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forbidden, then connived at, and, finally, appropriated for our own use, the 
encroachments of Kashmir, which State, ever since the last Maharaja’s 
death, has constantly been put forward, or been put down, for any ques- 
tionable work or expense that we had not the courage to father ourselves. 
One is at a great disadvantage in discussing with an anonymous writer the 
subject of our unprovoked aggression on Chitral, against which men like 
Sir Neville Chamberlain threw the weight of their names, but the date of 
the article—8th July—sufficiently indicates its source and object. At that 
time, the generally silent and pliant Viceroy, Lord Elgin, was mainly con- 
cerned in explaining away the unfavorable impression caused by his 
incautious admission that the murder of Nizam-ul-Mulk was foreseen, but 
he still seems to have kept a mind open to conviction, either way, as to the 
evacuation of Chitrdl. In the words that conclude the ‘“ Blackwood 
Magazine” article: 

“Either let us withdraw from the country entirely, or else hold it in 
sufficient strength, and with a sufficiently assured line of communication, 
to prevent the recurrence of such a state of affairs as has lately cost the 
empire so much in money and in valuable lives.” 

That the practical annexation, however, of Chitral was contemplated 
since 1876 is obvious from a careful perusal of the very first letter dated 
11th June, 1877, which opens the Blue-book. In 1889 (page 11) the 
Mehtar’s assistance in opening up the Peshawar-Chitral road is already 
made the first condition of his increased subsidy. In 1892 it was even 
arranged to give the lower part of Chitral, the Nari or Narsati villages, to 
Umra Khan (in return, no doubt, for his helping in keeping open the 
Peshawar-Chitral road). Imitating our own previous stealthy advance 
towards Quetta, we, 

“With Tarquin’s ravishing strides towards his design, 
Moved like a ghost.” 

When the time came that had long been prepared by our agen/s provoca- 
teurs, we were ready to march in at the first excuse—the murder of Nizdm- 
ul-Mulk that had been actually foreseen, yet had not been prevented, as it 
so easily might have been with any real knowledge of the people and 
country. Umra Khan was found fault with in being where he had occa- 
sional encouragement to be. The miraculous readiness of the Commis- 
sariat, not to speak of the silent and sudden readiness of 18,000 men, 
must have taken everyone by surprise who, like myself, (as Chief Inter- 
preter during the Russian War in 1855) has had the honor to serve in that 
most deliberate Department. In one short month we were in Chitral and 
only the credulous can contend that we entered on the expedition without 
long and carefully planned preparations, or simply because we were suddenly 
called upon to rescue Robertson, who had no business at all to be interned 
in Chitral. Considering the mysteries that have to be concealed, wonder 
that all the actors in the Chitral tragedy were not raised to the peerage. 

History may, however, yet chronicle the names of those officers who 
were ordered back from England for an expedition beyond the Punjab 
Frontier some time before the murder of Nizim-ul-Mulk or the prompted 
siege of Chitral. 
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Note 2. 


Agreement between the Governments of Great Britain and Russia with 
regard to the spheres of influence of the countries in the region of the 
Pamirs—London, March 11, 1895. 


“rt, The spheres of influence of Great Britain and Russia to the east of 
Lake Victoria (Zor Koul) shall be divided by a line which, starting from a 
point on that lake near to its eastern extremity, shall follow the crests of 
the mountain range running somewhat to the south of the latitude of the 
lake as far as the Bendersky and Orta-Bel Passes. 

From thence the line shall ran along the same range while it remains to 
the south of the latitude of the said lake. On reaching that latitude it 
shall descend a spur of the range towards Kizil Rabat on the Aksu River, 
if that locality is found not to be north of the latitude of Lake Victoria, 
and from thence it snall be prolonged in an easterly direction so as to meet 
the Chinese frontier. 

If it should be found that Kizil Rabat is situated to the north of the 
latitude of Lake Victoria, the line of demarcation shall be drawn to the 
nearest convenient point on the Aksu River south of that latitude, and 
trom thence prolonged as aforesaid. 

2. The line shall be marked out, and its precise configuration shall be 
settled by a Joint Commission of a purely technical character, with a 
military escort not exceeding that which is strictly necessary for its proper 
protection. 

The Commission shall be composed of British and Russian Delegates, 
with the necessary technical assistance. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Government will arrange with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan as to the manner in which His Highness shall be represented 
on the Commission. 

3. The Commission shall also be charged to report any facts which can 
be ascertained on the spot bearing on the situation of the Chinese frontier, 
with a view to enable the two Governments to come to an agreement with 
the Chinese Government as to the limits of Chinese territory in the 
vicinity of the line, in such manner as may be found most convenient. 

4. Her Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Government of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia engage to abstain from exercising any 
political influence or control, the former to the north, the latter to the 
south, of the above line of demarcation. 

5. Her Britannic Majesty’s Government engage that the territory lying 
within the British sphere of influence between the Hindu Kush and the 
line running from the east end of Lake Victoria to the Chinese frontier 
shall form part of the territory of the Ameer of Afghanistan, that it shall 
not be annexed to Great Britain, and that no military posts or forts shall 
be established in it. 

The execution of this Agreement is contingent upon the evacuation by 
the Ameer of Afghanistan of all the territories now occupied by His High- 
ness on the right bank of the Panjah, and on the evacuation by the Ameer 
of Bokhara of the portion of Darwaz which lies to the south of the Oxus, 
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in regard to which Her Britannic Majesty’s Government and’ the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia have agreed to use their 








he influence respectively with the two Ameers.” 
r Note 3. 
In my last article I especially endeavoured to show the importance of pre- 
s serving the independence, and, with it, the warlike spirit of tribes that would 
“ be lost for the defence of their own homes and as a recruiting-ground for 
aj our own army, once we subdue them. I also could not conceive the possi- 
. bility of our Indian troops ever becoming so increased as to be able to hold 
in force, in their entire length, several of the routes beyond our own true 
1d frontier to those of Russian territory, whereas the late expedition has, at 
“ least, shown how quickly we could mobilize* to meet an invader advanc- 
ing, in a necessarily straggling and exhausted condition, out of “the sea of 
\ mountains” on to India proper. I am further convinced that our “ im- 
. perial ascendancy” depends on our keeping faith, for, although even the timid 
Swatis were bound to make a stand against us at the Malakand Pass in 
. order “to save their tribal honour,” their resistance was only half-hearted, 
° most of their religious leaders discountenanced it, and there was no serious 
d combination of the tribes, because the Buneris, Momands and other fighting 
tribes thoroughly believed in our proclamation to evacuate the Swat- 
Chitrél road, as soon as Umra Khan was defeated and Chitral relieved. 
No imaginable advantage can outweigh the dishonour of breaking that 
aj pledge by continuing to occupy that road, which can be better defended 
by the Ranizai Chief, the Dir Ally (and even the reinstated Jandoli, (if we 
ig must go via Bajaur), at a cost of, say, two thousand pounds per annum 
than by maintaining our own troops in foreign and hostile territory to the 
f ruin of the Indian finances. Finally, I think that our evacuation of Chitral 
d and neighbouring countries can alone preserve a group of languages and 
customs from extinction, the almost primeval purity of which is necessary 
‘ to the successful investigation of the history of human thought, as expressed 
in speech and habits, especially of our own, the Aryan, form of civilization. 
h To an appeal on behalf of such a cause, I cannot believe that a man of the 
scientific and literary stamp of Lord Salisbury can turn a deaf ear. 
s As this is going to press, a ‘‘ Times” telegram announces that the country West of the 
y Panjkora river is not to be retained ; that some British troops are to remain; that Dir 
e is to administer Barawal and that Bajaur is to be governed byits tribes. Such a decision 
only throws dust into the eyes of the British public. It means that the country East of 
the Panjkora is to be retained in defiance of the proclamation, according to which no 
8 troops whatever were to occupy the Peshawar-Chitral road,—1,100 independent tribesmen 
e in the traditional local sorts could far more efficiently keep that road than any number of our 
r troops. Dir is to be overawed in spite of its services to us, and Barawal is a Pandora 
iL: gift to Dir that must lead to fresh troubles. The arrangement, however, of leaving 
i Bajaur to its own chiefs, and of placing Abdulmajid, the cousin of Umra Khan, at the 
head of Manda, if not of the whole of Jandél, seems to be eminently satisfactory. I still 
hope that a member of the Khushwaqtia family may be placed on the throne of Yasin, 
y though I regret the separation of that province from Chitral. 
A * It was considered desirable to ascertain by an exferimentum in corpore vilo—the 
yes and homes of inoffensive Chitralis—how well and quickly we could mobilize. Alas t 
or our state of civilization ! 
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THE SOVEREIGN PRINCES OF INDIA, AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE EMPIRE.* 


By Sir Roper LETHBRIDGE, K.C.I.E. 


LorD SALISBURY in 1866—when, as Lord Cranborne and member for 
Stamford, he was addressing his constituents on his appointment as Secre- 
tary of State for India—made a memorable declaration as to the spirit of 
the new policy that was thenceforward to rule the dealings of the Paramount 
Power with the Sovereign Princes of India. He said :— 

‘Statesmen of all Parties have arrived at the conclusion that we now hold in India 
pretty well as much as we can govern, and that we should be pursuing an unwise and 
dangerous policy if we tried to extend our borders, or to lessen the power or the per- 
manence of those Native Rulers upon whose assistance we have so long relied. I believe 
the Native Princes were formerly the objects of jealousy and distrust to English rulers, 
but within the last ten years a great change has come over the spirit of our statesmanship 
in that respect ; and there is now, I think, a general desire to uphold them in the rights 
and honours which they justly earned by their loyal support at the time of the Mutiny, 
and to look upon them, not as impediments to our rule, but as its most useful auxiliaries.” 

On many great and momentous occasions during the twenty-nine years 
that have passed since these weighty words were uttered, the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State have combined to give effect to this 
policy. It had been inaugurated, in a tentative way, by Lord Canning and 
Sir Charles Wood in November, 1860, by the retrocession to the Nizam of 
two important provinces of the Hydarabad Assigned Districts. But its 
most notable illustration was the “ Rendition” of Mysore. That great and 
most successful act of Imperial policy was sanctioned by Lord Salisbury in 
his Dispatch of October 4, 1877. The elaborate and ingenious details of 
its execution were devised and arranged by Lord Lytton, under the guid- 
ance of our noble Chairman, Lord Cranbrook; and Lord Salisbury in 
those days, as now, also had the advantage of the assistance of the present 
Secretary of State, Lord George Hamilton, who was Under Secretary for 
India. And those details were assented to and carried out by Lord Ripon 
and Lord Hartington. 

Moreover, it is impossible to doubt that the considerations here formu- 
lated by Lord Salisbury had full weight with Lord Northbrook in dealing 
with the deplorable case of the late Malhar Rao, Gaekwdr of Baroda, and 
with Lord Lansdowne in dealing with Manipur. The case of Kashmir, 
differing altogether from those I have mentioned, has doubtless been settled 
—so far as it may be regarded as settled—on similar principles. And one 
may be permitted to hope—though the public is at present absolutely in 
the dark as to its merits—that the case of Bhartpur, which appears to be 
now Causing serious anxiety, may ultimately be similarly provided for. 

Weare all glad to believe that in all these and kindred cases of difficulty 
—some of which appear to have gone hardly with the Chiefs concerned, 
while some have terminated more satisfactorily, and others still await settle- 
ment—the best possible motives have guided the Government of India 
and the Simla Foreign Office. I think that those who have carefully studied 


* For an account of the history and results of this Lecture see remarks at its conclu- 
sion. 
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J the points at issue—I am not now speaking merely of the “experts” of 
the Indian Political Department—would go further than this, and admit 
that, in the great majority of cases, perhaps all, the best practical arrange- 
ment possible in the circumstances has been arrived at. And so, too, it 

- will be generally admitted that, when due allowances have been made for 

4 the complicated and transitional situation, the happiness and prosperity of 

of the people of the Protected States, as well as the dignity and the security 

m | — of the Chiefs, have been on the whole well cared for. 

On the other hand, none but the most confirmed optimist would main- 
ia tain that the existing system, or lack of system, is entirely satisfactory, 
d either to the Government of India, or to the Protected Princes and their 
r- subjects. I have no doubt that sound reasons exist for the policy indicated 
ve in the answer given by Mr. H. H. Fowler, in the House of Commons the 
Sy other day, regarding the suspension or deposition of the Chief of Bhartpur 
P —which was, roughly speaking, to the effect that the public interest pre- 
cluded any public information being given on the subject. That is the 
” way in which, under the existing system, all such questions have to be met, 
rs when there is any real friction or serious political difficulty affecting either 
tt the people of a State or its Chief. The most profound and reasonable 
is dissatisfaction may exist for years among a large part of the population, as 
d was long the case in Kashmir, or in the heart of the Chief, as in the case 
of of the late Nizim’s demands for the Berars during the administration of 
ts the first Sir Salar Jung; and yet the necessities of the so-called “ Political ” 
d system not seldom force the Secretary of State to stifle all inquiry and to 
in refuse all redress. Such a system is clearly not a satisfactory one, from 
of the point of view of the Indian Government. It is not more satisfactory 
j- to the peoples of the Protected States ; for its vagueness encourages intrigue 
™ and makes reform difficult or impossible, while the irresistible might of the 
at Empire, acting thus vaguely and blindly, must sometimes crush just resist- 
or ance to an oppression that would otherwise be swept away in a moment. 
a And least of all can it be satisfactory to the Princes themselves, who find 

themselves absolutely at the mercy of an irresistible power, whose rules of 

1 action are unknown and unknowable, and are exercised through a Resident 

1g in regard to whom no one knows the limits of his responsibility or his 

d authority. Mr. Lee-Warner, in his instructive work on Zhe Protected 

r, Princes of India, wrote “There is no question that there is a paramount 

d power in the British Crown, but perhaps its extent is wisely left undefined ; 

“ there is asubordination in the Native States, but perhaps it is better under- 

‘a stood and not explained.” That is all very well; and vague indefinite 

e powers of this sort are harmless, and perhaps beneficial, in the hands of 
high-minded and benevolent officers like Mr. Lee-Warner. But no re- 

ty sponsible statesman will maintain that the relations of a great Empire with 

d, its protected Princes should be at the discretion of any officer, or any body 

e- of officers, however high-minded and benevolent. Nor is it fair to the 

ia Protected Princes—any more than it would be fair to the average British 

d citizen to tell him that he does not need the Hadveas Corpus Act and the 

" other safeguards of the liberty of the subject from the time of Magna 
Charta downwards, because of the undoubted highmindedness and 
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benevolence of Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt or Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Balfour. 

During the past two years, two works of the highest importance and 
authority have been published on the subject of this paper, from the pens 
of two of the ablest, most sympathetic, and most highly-placed officers of 
the Indian Political Department. I refer to Mr. Lee-Warner’s Protected 
Princes of India, quoted above, and to Mr. C, L. Tupper’s Our Indian 
Protectorate. The proper official disclaimer of official authority is, of 
course, entered as a caveat by each of these distinguished writers ; and I 
do not wish in the slightest degree to attach to their writings any formal 
official authority, or to fix on the Government of India any responsibility 
for opinions which cannot be held to have been formally endorsed by 
them. But it is impossible to ignore the fact that, with the exception of 
the Foreign Secretary himself—who is generally understood to be not one 
whit behind the most liberal-minded of his officers in his desire to adjust 
our Imperial relations with the Protected Princes in the most fair and 
equitable spirit—no officers of the Political Department speak with greater 
knowledge and experience, or carry greater weight, than the writers I have 
named. And I venture to think that the almost simultaneous publication 
of two most elaborate constitutional treatises on this subject, emanating 
from such a quarter, is a clear indication that the time has come when 
public opinion is ripe, at least among experts, for a more definite formula- 
tion of an Imperial Constitution. 

That being so, I know of no more appropriate arena for the discussion 
of this great question—so far as it can be usefully discussed by the public 
outside the Council-chambers of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State— 
than in a meeting of the East India Association and in the pages of the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

The inner circle of experts have already declared themselves, in the pages 
of Mr. Lee-Warner and Mr. Tupper; but the Government of India would pro- 
bably hesitate to act, in matters of such grave import, even on such weighty 
authority as theirs, until the question has been thoroughly sifted in that 
far larger circle of public opinion that is voiced by the English and ver- 
nacular Press of India, and in assemblies such as that of the East India 
Association. The whole question is obviously one of such great and vital 
importance to the future of the Indian Empire, that I trust the discussion 
initiated by this Association to-day, on the special and unanimous sugges- 
tion of our Council, will be at once taken up and threshed out in every 
one of the great journals of India. In that case, I have little doubt of 
what will then be seen to be the drift of public opinion among those who 
are qualified to form an impartial judgment; and the Government of 
India has, in my humble opinion, always shown itself ready, and indeed 
eager, to accept conclusions thus adequately canvassed and deliberately 
adopted. 

Though Mr. Lee-Warner and Mr. Tupper trace the evolution of the 
existing state of affairs through all its transformations in every part of 
India from the earliest times—though they subject its phenomena, so far 
as known, to a skilful philosophical analysis by the most scholarly methods 
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—though profound historical knowledge is brought to bear on an ex- 
haustive comparative investigation—they are both compelled at last to 
admit that no such thing as an Imperial Constitution can be described as 
known. No approximation to a system can be obtained out of the chaotic 
mass of “ Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads,” that are supposed to 
govern these relations. And even as to the fundamental nature of those 
relations, Mr. Lee-Warner and Mr. Tupper are at issue. The latter holds 
that the tie is a “feudatory ” one; while the former declares that it is 
a “Subordinate Union,” and adds that it is “impossible to maintain 
that the tie between the British Government and its protected allies is 
feudatory.” 

Both Mr. Lee-Warner and Mr. Tupper give a good account of the 
measures taken by Lord Lytton, on the occasion of the Proclamation of 
the Empire in 1877, to formulate an Imperial Constitution, such as is now 
demanded. Those measures, following Lord Mayo’s initiative, were—so 
far as they were carried out—of the highest value ; and I believe that, if 
their natural development had not been interrupted, they would long ago 
have provided a complete solution of this great question with all its many 
difficulties. 

But unfortunately Lord Lytton left India prematurely, and many of the 
most valuable threads of his Imperial policy were then dropped. I have 
already pointed out that that policy, at least in its main bearings, must 
have had the sanction, not only of the late Lord Beaconsfield, who was 
then Prime Minister, but also of Lord Cranbrook and Lord George 
Hamilton, who were then at the India Office. I venture to suggest that 
it is to the resumption of that policy that we must look for the consolida- 
tion and perfection of the Indian Imperial system. 

Take, for instance, the Imperial Council, which ought to have grown, 
naturally and spontaneous—in the one direction, into an Imperial Diet of 
the highest value for consultative, and even ultimately for legislative pur- 
poses—and in the other direction, by means of a Judicial Committee, into 
a grand judicial tribunal for Imperial causes. I suppose that that Council 
still exists in name, for some of the greatest of the Sovereign Princes of 
India accepted the title of ‘‘ Councillor of the Empress” in 1877; but as 
far as one can judge from the public prints, its functions have been allowed 
to fall entirely into abeyance. And what is still more to be regretted is, 
that the Princes, who in this way signalised their willingness to be brought 
into closer and more personal relations with the Empire, and whose 
Imperial sentiments were thus reciprocated and honoured by Her Majesty, 
have consequently never really received that increase of dignity and con- 
sideration which was undoubtedly expected to accrue to them. 

I remember that at the time it was very commonly expected that that 
Council would grow into an Indian analogue, on a greater and more 
Imperial scale, of our English Privy Council ; and that it would ultimately 
include; not only the great Princes of India, but also the heads of the 
British Indian Governments. And if such an august body had been 
strengthened on its judicial side—much as the House of Lords is 
strengthened by the Law Lords—by the addition of the Chief Justices of 
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the Supreme Courts, it was thought by many that it would form an ideal 
tribunal, admirably :qualified to deal, by the machinery of Committees, 
with every case of difficulty arising between the Empire and the Sovereign 
Princes, or between the Princes themselves, or between them and their 
subjects. I do not wish for a moment to be understood to say that 
all these developments were within the purview of Lord Lytton’s inten- 
tions ; for I do not know that it was so, though I believe it was. But it 
is obvious that they might have fairly and reasonably arisen out of the 
measures adopted by that Viceroy; and my desire this afternoon is, to 
advocate the taking up again of Lord Lytton’s liberal Imperial policy of 
1877, with the view of carrying it to its legitimate conclusion. Of one 
thing I am quite sure, that Lord Lytton’s warmly sympathetic and generous 
nature, of which I knew much both as a friend and as a subordinate, 
would never have rested content with the present chaos, which is as un- 
fair to the Princes as it must be occasionally distressing to every high- 
minded Viceroy and Secretary of State. 

The Sovereign rights of the Princes are known to every historian, and 
are admitted by every writer—by none more clearly than the distinguished 
political officers whom I have quoted. As Sovereigns, their right to 
nominate and dismiss their own officers is equally unquestioned. It is 
said that in extreme cases the absolutely free exercise of this undoubted 
right may prove dangerous to the peace of the Empire—and that, since 
the Paramount Power is ex natura rei responsible for the maintenance of 
that peace, some amount of control must in the last resort, under any Con- 
stitution, be retained by that Power. Here, then, arises at the very outset 
a great and notable difficulty—modus vindice dignus—how to provide for 
this control being retained only in the last resort, without derogation of 
the Sovereign dignity of the Princes, or an infringement of their personal 
rights and personal independence. It seems to me highly probable that 
Lord Lytton contemplated an agreement that would clothe the Imperial 
Council of Princes and Governors with power to act in such an emergency 
—a power that obviously might be exercised without any derogation of 
sovereign rights. But however this may be, it seems clear that nothing 
could be worse than the absolute lack of provision, in existing circumstances, 
for any such emergency. The question has been allowed to slide; and 
when utterly insuperable difficulties have arisen—as in Baroda and in 
Manipur on a large and flagrant scale, and possibly on a smaller and more 
doubtful scale in Kashmir, Bhartpur, and elsewhere—the Viceroy has 
found himself most reluctantly compelled to cut the Gordian knot in a 
summary fashion, and in default of any law or precedent, to take the heavy 
responsibility, inexorably imposed on him by his duty, of creating a pre- 
cedent for himself. 

The Zimes of July 2nd, in its article on “Indian Affairs,” telis us of an 
important difficulty that has arisen “in regard to the judicial relations 
between British India and the Feudatory States’’; and the able and 
sensible remarks of our leading journal seem to me to throw a vivid light 
on the absolute necessity for immediate reform in this connection. Long 
ago I pointed out, in an article on Mr. Lee-Warner’s Protected Princes ‘in 
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the Asiatic Quarterly Review, the gross defects of the present system. Mr. 
Lee-Warner wrote :— 


“At present, however,” he writes, “the two parts of the Empire are divided by 
separate legislations, separate judicial systems, and in its ordinary sense a separate 
allegiance. For, although the Manipur case has established the principle that both 
rulers and their subjects owe allegiance to Her Majesty, and can commit the crime of 
murdering British subjects, for which offence they will be tried by a British Court, still 
the subjects of the Native States cannot in British India claim the rights of British 
subjects without the process of naturalization. If then the States are destined to be 
drawn into constitutional relations with British India, an entire reversal of past policy 
will be necessary, and the theory of a Constitutional tie may be rejected as inapplicable 
to present circumstances.” 


And on this statement I offered the following comment :— 


“This is probably a perfectly accurate and judicious, as it is certainly a perfectly 
frank, description of ‘ present circumstances.’ But is not the mere statement of them 
sufficient to brand our policy as a selfish and one-sided one, and to show that its ‘ entire 
reversal,’ and the establishment of ‘constitutional relations,’ are things much to be 
desired? The relations here described are neither just nor rational, even in the small 
matters referred to; and they seem to differ from ‘constitutional relations’ mainly in 
this, that the latter would have to be sufficiently just and sufficiently rational to bear the 
test of being publicly formulated.” 


I am delighted to observe that the Z7mes has now thrown the vast 
weight of its just influence into the same scale. That powerful journal 
writes, July 2nd :— 


‘* An important question has been raised in regard to the judicial relations between 
British India and the Feudatory States. The principality immediately concerned is 
Mysore. Before its rendition in 1881 the notifications of the British Chief Commissicner 
had the force of law. In 1878 it was thus ordained that all criminal processes issued by 
magistrates in British India should run throughout Mysore, and have the same force as 
processes issued by magistrates having jurisdiction in Mysore. This law was kept alive 
by the instrument of rendition in 1881, and the Maharaja was prohibited from detracting 
from it. A claim has now been made for a reciprocal authority being given in British 
territory to the processes of certain of the Mysore magistrates. The great influx of 
British capital for mining, coffee-planting, and other industrial enterprises in Mysore 
gives a special importance to this claim. British capitalists in Mysore complain that 
they find it almost impossible to obtain redress against defaulters or misappropriators of 
property who shelter themselves within the British frontier. Proceedings can be taken 
through the British Resident, but they are said to be of so roundabout and unsatisfactory 
a character that business men submit to serious losses rather than have recourse to them. 
The question is by no means a simple one. Even in a well-governed State like Mysore 
the British Government can have but imperfect security that the magistrates are, and 
always will be, worthy of our confidence. But Mysore does not stand alone, and, if 
judicial reciprocity were granted to her, it would be difficult to refuse a similar conces- 
sion to other well-managed States. The grievance, however, is a real one, and it is to 
be hoped that some method more suitable to the new conditions of Mysure than the old 
process through the Resident will be devised to remedy it.” 


I have very little doubt that, after this exceedingly clear and impartial 
statement of the Z7mes, the wit of man will be found capable of devising 
the remedy asked for. But there are many similar grievances—such, for 
instance, as the exclusion of criminal processes from running within the 
limits of the railway lines in the Native States—that are all due to the one 
cause, the lack of those “constitutional relations” of which Mr. Lee- 
Warner spoke, and for which I am this afternoon pleading. 
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The Germans, by their combination of the Federal with the Imperial 
system, which has been so well described for us by Colonel Malleson in 
his chapters on the history of 1871, may perhaps teach us what was prob- 
ably the broad outline intended to be followed in India in the Imperial 
policy of 1877. It is true that, in Germany, the Reichs/and was only the 
one comparatively small province of Alsace-Lorraine; whereas British 
India consists of ten vast Governments, far larger, wealthier, and more 
populous than all the rest of the Empire. But the principle, on which the 
Federal government of the Aeichs/and is put side by side, in the Imperial 
Constitution of Germany, with kingdoms like Bavaria and Saxony, and 
with the cther Sovereign States of the Empire, shows how the Governor- 
ships of Bombay and Madras and the other administrations of British 
India, may be ranged side by side with the Native States in an Imperial 
Indian constitution. 

The kingdom of Prussia frankly assumed to itself the hegemony in the 
German Empire, just as the British Power must, beyond all question, 
assume that position in India. But that has not been found incompatible, 
in practice, with the fullest recognition of the sovereign rights of the 
Bavarian, Saxon, and other dynasties in Germany. Similar recognition 
has, I am sure it will be admitted, been universally accorded to the sovereign 
rights of at least the Greater Indian Princes; but the vagueness and 
elasticity of the powers and responsibilities of British political officers, and 
of the Foreign Office behind, has tended to diminish the sense of security 
that would otherwise be produced by that recognition. Lord Dalhousie 
recognised the status of the Nawab Vazir of Oudh, by causing him to be 
addressed as King of Oudh on all formal occasions. But that excellent 
precedent has not been followed, though the Nizam, the Gaekwar, the 
Maharajas of Mysore and Kashmir, and others, are sovereign rulers of 
States larger and more important than those of some German Kings. 

The intellectual advancement and enlightenment of most of the Indian 
Chiefs, and of their Prime Ministers and nobles, is a most important 
element in this question. I am revealing no confidences, now that the 
late Mahdraja Bahadur of Travancore is no longer alive to adorn that 
model State, if I mention the remarkable fact that when I was the Editor 
of the Calcutta Review, I had the pleasure of publishing in it a most able 
and admirably-written AMZemoir of the career of the late Sir Madhava Rao 
from the pen of his pupil the Mabdraja, at that time First Prince of Travan- 
core. The Maharaja of Mysore, whose recent loss we have been recently 
deploring, was not only a able prince, but he was also a cultured gentleman 
and an accomplished man of the world who would have distinguished him- 
self in any society in the world. It would perhaps be invidious to mention 
by name any living Sovereigns or their Ministers ; but many such as I have 
described in every part of India—in the Deccan, in Bengal, in Kathiawar, 
in Rajputana, in Central India, and in the Punjab—will occur to everyone 
here this afternoon who is acquainted with those parts of the Empire. 

And on this point I should like to quote the words of an impartial 
observer from England, the Earl of Meath, who thus wrote in a recent 
mumber of the Wineteenth Century :— 
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‘Some of these native princes are gentlemen of high culture and intellect, speaking 
English without the slightest accent, keenly alive to all that is passing in the world, and 
sincerely desirous of governing their territories both wisely and justly. Several of them 
have widened their minds by travel, have visited Great Britain, been presented to their 
Empress, and have made themselves acquainted with other portions of the vast Empire 
over which her rule extends.... Many of these mea possess wealth and local influence, 
but owing to the system of Indian administration, are debarred from taking any part in 
public affairs outside their own dominions. What I have said of some independent Native 
rulers applies in a lesser degree to the Rajas, whose territories lie within those portions 
of India which are directly subject to the British Crown. Deprived of all opportunities 
of exercising their talents, their wealth, and their energies in the public service, is it 
wonderful that some of them should sink into listless sensualists or discontented idlers ? 
The interests of the British Empire demand that no effort should be spared to tighten the 
bonds which unite Great Britain to her Eastern possessions. In a country like India, 
where birth, rank, and social position still retain their power over the minds of men, no 
means should be neglected of giving the princes and nobility some opening for their 
energies and ambition beyond the narrow confines of their own territories, of encouraging 
them to employ their great wealth and influence in the service of their country-people, 
and of utilising the conservative forces which they represent in the best interests of the 
Empire at large. I think most people will agree with me that, although India was 
conquered by the sword and probably for some time to come will have to be held by the 
sword, Britain would be wise to lose no opportunity of identifying, as far as practicable, 
the interests of the inhabitants of both portions of the Empire, and of showing the people 
of India that their union with Britain is conducive to their own political, social, and 
material welfare.” 


As to the allegation that is sometimes made that the Princes of India 
would themselves object to come into a well-organised scheme of Imperial 
Union, I discredit it altogether—provided always that it be made perfectly 
clear that their sovereign rights are to be respected, and, as I hope, increased 
when rendered more definite. The famous letter of the present Nizam on 
the occasion of the Panjdeh Russian scare, when he put not only his troops 
and the entire resources of his State, but also—a more significant and 
chivalrous offering—“ his own sword,” at the disposal of the Queen-Empress, 
is perhaps the most striking instance of princely loyalty on record. And 
only last week I read in the Calcutta Zng/ishman the following report of a 
speech delivered at Srinagar by the Maharaja of Kashmir at a State banquet 
given by His Highness in honour of the Queen-Empress’s birthday : 

‘©T am very much indebted to you for the most flattering terms in which you have 
alluded to my loyalty and devotion to the paramount Power, and to the gallant conduct 
of my troops in the affair at Chitral. It is a pride and pleasure to me that a portion of 
the Imperial Service Troops have distinguished themselves by a marked display of gallantry 
and self-sacrifice in the combined cause of the British Government and the Kashmir State, 
and I should indeed feel grateful if you would convey to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the Queen-Empress my hearty assurance of that loyalty and allegiance which have always 
characterised this Frontier State. Allow me to remark that the discipline and valour of 
my troops is due to the noble exertions of Lieutenant-Colonel Raja Ram Singh, C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kashmir State Forces, assisted by my esteemed friend, Colonel 
Neville Chamberlain.” 


Nothing could be more explicit or more cordial than these words. And 
it is, I believe, a matter of notoriety that those Chiefs who have equipped 
Imperial Service Corps have vied with each other in their desire that their 
troops should be sent to the frontier on active service—a remarkable fact 
that ought to be most gratifying to Lord Lansdowne, to whom we owe 
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the wise encouragement of this policy. And in this connexion, I would 
ask to be permitted to quote some remarks of mine that were published in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review, as they mark an endeavour to summarise some 
of the points of what I believe to have been the policy of Lord Lytton, and 
of the advantages that might be expected to flow from it : 


‘* Let the great Princes of India become ‘ Councillors of the Empress’ in reality and 
not merely in name. Let them become the hereditary constitutional rulers of their 
provinces under the Empire, with recognised sovereign rites, and with Imperial rank 
suited to their position as Princes of the Empire. ... If their Prime Ministers were 
placed on the footing, and clothed with the rights, of British Lieutenant-Governors or 
Chief Commissioners a much-needed stability would be added to the constitutional 
government of these Native provinces, which would assimilate their condition and adminis- 
tration more and more to those of adjacent British provinces, and put an end to the 
intrigue of which we sometimes hear. With the establishment of Native Courts and 
Native Governments such as these, a vast field would at once be opened for the active 
employment and utilisation of Indian statesmanship, Indian administrative and judicial 
ability, and educated talent of every kind, which are now so grievously wasted, neglected, 
or misused, as Lord Meath has shrewdly observed. In spite of the discouraging events 
of the great Mutiny, and possibly because he rightly read the lessons of the general loyalty 
of the Princes and the uncertain disloyalty of their armies, Lord Canning cherished the 
armies of the Native States as a field for the exercise of the military aptitudes of an 
important section of the Indian populations. Under a properly constituted ‘ Constitu- 
tional Union,’ the system known as that of the ‘ Imperial Service Troops’ would, with 
the local Military Police, take the place of those armies, to the great increase both of the 
prestige of the Princes, and of the military strength and solidarity of the Empire. In 
education, in the construction of railways, in the encouragement of manufactures and 
mining and the arts, even in such things as famine-relief and sanitation and medical 
research, some Native States have given a good example to our British administrations. 
In all these directions, the immense fund of latent ability now lying dormant in Indian 
palaces and Indian colleges would find congenial occupation, that would surely increase 
the prosperity and the contentment of India by leaps and bounds. . . . With the develop- 
ment of constitutional government under the Protected Princes, each Native State would 
become at once a training-ground and an arena for native politicians, and its ‘ Imperial 
Service Corps’ a nursery for military officers of Indian birth.” 


In conclusion, I desire to congratulate this Association on the fact that 
our deliberations this afternoon are honoured by the presence of the English 
Statesman who, perhaps almost more than any other, speaks with the highest 
authority on questions of Indian policy. I am not unaware of the fact 
that Lord Cranbrook was, in the past, closely identified with—perhaps 
largely responsible for—that high-minded and generous policy towards the 
Native States, which I have ventured to connect with the name of Lord 
Lytton. But I hope it is perfectly clear that, in the interpretation I have 
this afternoon put upon that policy, and in the various extensions I have 
ventured to suggest, for purposes of discussion, I am putting forward what 
might perhaps be described as “an unauthorised programme.” The 
Council of this Association has always been desirous that it should be 
understood, that when English statesmen of high rank are good enough to 
preside over our deliberations, they should not be held to be in any way 
committed to either side or to any view. It is for that reason, amongst 
others, that we have ceased, as a rule, our old practice of passing resolu- 
tions on the subject-matter of our papers. And it is for that reason that, 
in the historical portion of my remarks this afternoon, I have refrained, as 
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far as I possibly could, from referring specifically to the great, perhaps the 
leading, share taken by our noble chairman in directing the course of the 
events to which I have had to allude—though it has been impossible 
absolutely to exclude all such reference, in dealing with events in regard 
to which it must be said of Lord Cranbrook guorum pars magna fuit. 
Therefore, in respectfully commending to Lord Cranbrook’s distinguished 
successor at the India Office, and to the Viceroy and Government of 
India, the views set forth in this paper, I do not wish it to be supposed 
fur one moment that I am claiming for those views, or any of them, the 
distinguished authority of our Chairman. But I venture to say, that this 
Association are satisfied that the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy will bring to the consideration of this and similar subjects those 
lofty and generous sentiments that undoubtedly actuated their predecessors 
in 1877. 


This Lecture was delivered before the East India Association, the Earl of Cranbrook 
being in the Chair, who took part in the discussion that followed, as did also Sir Lepel 
Griffin, Messrs. Bowring and Leitner (who have since also contributed separate papers on 
the subject to this Review), Sir Owen Tudor Burne, Dr. T. H. Thornton, Mr. M. Wood, 
Mr. P. Pillay and Kanwar Cheda Singh Varma. This discussion will be found in “‘ The 
Proceedings of the East India Association ” that are published elsewhere in this number, 
The Lecture was much noticed in the English Press when delivered, but is now published 
for the first time. It was, however, circulated by the Editor of the Aszatic Quarterly 
Review in advance proofs in England and India and has now already elicited the opinions 
of the two leading authors on the subject,—Messrs. C. L. Tupper and W. Lee-Warner 
—as also of other eminent men like Lord Hobhouse and the Maharajas Jotendro Mohun 
Tagore and Narendra Krishna and of distinguished civilians like Mr. J. D. Rees, Mr. 
H. Baden-Powell and Mr. W. Irvine. These opinions now follow Sir R. Lethbridge’s 
paper and will, no doubt, elicit the expression of the views of others who are interested in 
this important question to be published in future numbers of this Review.—Eb. 
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OPINIONS ON SIR R. LETHBRIDGE'S 
LECTURE. 


A REPLY, BY C. L. TUPPER, Bcs., 


Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government. 


I ENTIRELY concur in the opinion of Sir Roper Lethbridge that the 
Government of India has been guided by the best possible motives in its 
relations with the Protected States. I also agree with him that the present 
situation is “complicated and transitional”; but it is complicated by 
reason of historical events which, in various parts of the country, have 
shifted the supreme or paramount power from the hands of the Delhi 
Emperors, the Mahrattas and the Sikhs to those of the British Govern- 
ment ; and the transition that I perceive is, I fully believe, in the direction 
of progress. 

As to lack of system in the management of political affairs in the internal 
protectorate, that is, in my opinion, far less than seems to be supposed. I 
do not remember having ever used the phrase “Imperial Constitution ” ; 
but I have pointed out* that the rules and principles which now govern 
the relations between the Paramount Power and the Protected States are a 
part of Indian Constitutional law ; and I have stated reasons for giving to 
this body of rules and principles the name of Indian political law. 

I admit that the word “law” is here used in a sense that requires ex- 
planation, Indian political law is not formally enacted law, except in so 
far as it is contained in the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act and 
in some other provisions of the Statute book, notably in certain sections of 
the Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes. .Such provisions apart, it consists 
of usage, and is the embodiment of the policy and practice of the Govern- 
ment of India, determined by the course of events and the sagacious 
labours of a succession of able men, who have taken part in the general 
reconstruction of the Indian administration (including the political ad- 
ministration) which has occurred since the Mutiny. What has here 
happened in India is something like what has happened in the develop- 
ment of English Criminal law. Men of great ability have habitually dealt 
with particular cases as they arose, in the light of the precedents left them 
by their predecessors. They have fully understood. and scrupulously 
regarded certain fundamental principles; and fresh precedents, when 
made, have usually been either legitimate deductions from those principles, 
or at least been drawn from a full consideration of what has gone before. 
No one, I believe, will contend that the English Criminal law is a mere 
wilderness of single instances. The spontaneous and undesigned co-opera- 
tion of many gifted minds has given it the coherence of a system. The 
same thing is true of the policy and practice of the Indian Government in 
its dealings with the Protected States. Successive Viceroys, Law Members 
of Council and Foreign Secretaries have felt the need both of a settled 


* Our Indian Protectorate, pp. 6, 7, 340, 341. 
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basis of policy and of continuity of practice in the political affairs of a 
great Empire. And when we come to examine the result of their work, 
we find a clearness of design and a symmetrical inter-dependence of con- 
stituent parts, which would probably surprise not only those who have 
never made a special study of the system but even some of the authors of 
it themselves. Official generations come and go with great rapidity in 
India ; but the growth that I see here, though rapid, is like that of some 
great edifice surely rising, in the reigns of successive kings, to the full 
proportions of its design. 

I may say at once that I do not think that an Imperial Council or Diet 
is any part of any original design entertained by Lord Canning or others 
in the early sixties, or should form any part of any present development of 
British policy towards Indian States. I have heard nothing for years of 
the “Councillors of the Empress”; and the objections to any Indian 
Privy Council, with such functions as are described, seem to me over- 
whelming. To deal with cases of ditficulty arising between the British 
Government and Ruling Chiefs or between one Ruling Chief and another 
or between a Ruling Chief and his subjects, is the business of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Foreign Department, of the Local Governments and 
Administrations, and of some 250 political officers scattered in and about 
some 630 States all over India. ‘To take this duty away from those who 
now discharge it and transfer it to a Council connected with nothing 
whatever that already exists, would be to make the efficient performance 
of the duty absolutely impossible, to degrade the very authorities whom it 
is a matter of vital necessity to support thoroughly, and to substitute for 
friendly relations between the Paramount Power and the Protected State, 
the chronic opposition of litigants before a tribunal about as inconveniently 
constituted as any tribunal could well be. One of the first duties of Ruling 
Chiefs is to properly govern their own territories ; another of their duties 
is to abstain from interference in the affairs of other States.. The scheme 
suggested would take them away from their own territories and their proper 
work, in order that they might do work already provided for, and habitually 
violate one of their primary duties. 

That there is at present an “absolute lack of provision ” for emergencies 
or indeed a “default of any law or precedent” is, I submit, altogether a 
mistake. The political control over the States of India is exercised by the 
authorities I have named; nor is that control a matter of individual 
discretion. It is guided by rule and precedent and locally exercised under 
a supervision which is neither arbitrary nor ignorant. If the question of 
adequate control over Indian States in circumstances of emergency has 
“been allowed to slide,” what is the use of the Foreign Department, the 
Governor General’s Agents, the Residents at various States, the Political 
Officers all over the country ? Not only has the question not been allowed 
to slide, but the practical exercise of political control, whether the time be 
one of emergency or not, has been, for seventy or more years, the chief or 
sole duty of a large and well-organized body of experienced and competent 
officers, some of them belonging to the Indian Political Department and 
others serving under the Local Governments and Administrations. 

x 2 
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It is, moreover, a mistake to suppose that if the Prime Ministers of the 
great Princes of India were “ placed on the footing and clothed with the 
rights of Lieutenant Governors or Chief Commissioners,” the position of 
the great States would be in any way improved. No doubt many petty 
States have petty powers. But the powers of Heads of British Provinces 
are much more restricted than those of the great Chiefs. If reform is 
wanted here it is in the direction of enlarging the powers of Local Govern- 
ments, not of restricting the powers of Native States. The end proposed 
is that we should assimilate the condition and administration of Native 
States more and more to those of adjacent British provinces. That is the 
very last thing to be desired. ‘‘It was long ago said by Sir John Malcolm,” 
wrote Lord Canning in a very famous despatch, “that if we made all India 
into Zilas,” (z.e., British districts) “it was not in the nature of things that 
our Empire should last fifty years ; but that if we could keep up a number 
of Native States without political power, but as royal instruments, we should 
exist in India as long as our naval superiority in Europe was maintained. 
Of the substantial truth of that opinion I have no doubt, and recent events ” 
{z.e., the Mutiny) “ have made it more deserving of our attention than ever.” 

I see that Sir Roper Lethbridge quotes, as I understand with approval, 
some remarks of Lord Meath. There are difficulties in giving the Rulers 
and officials of Native States openings for their energies and ambition 
beyond the .confines of their own territories ; which, I may remark, are by 
no means always “narrow,” seeing that there are at least 15 States in India 
with an area of more than 6,000 square miles and at least 8 with a popula- 
tion of more than 2,500,000. Ruling Chiefs, as I have already said, have 
their own business to attend to. We have to find place and promotion for 
educated British subjects ; and though there is no bar to the civil or military 
employment of subjects of Native States under the British Government, 
except that the Indian Civil Service is limited* to natural-born subjects of 
Her Majesty, the Native Indian subjects of Her Majesty have the first 
claim on us, and the subjects of Ruling Chiefs have the first claim on 
them. As to the Ruling Chiefs themselves, the Chiefs of Rajputana 
frequently served as Generals and Governors under the Delhi Emperors ; 
one Rajput Chief, for instance, governed Kabul for Aurangzebe, and 
another commanded his army in the Deccan. Many Chiefs and many of 
the leading men in Native States now have opportunities of rendering 
military service to the Empire in consequence of the organization of the 
Imperial Service Corps. On many occasions Ruling Chiefs have been 
appointed Members of the Legislative Council of the Governor General. 
The Maharaja of Patiala was so appointed in 1862 ; the Nawab of Rampur 
in 1863 and 1866 ; the Maharaja of Jaipur in 1869, 1871 and 1873; the 
Raja of Nahan in 1877; and the Raja of Jhind in 1880. Here is a safe 
and expedient line of advance, provided always that adequate arrangements 
exist for carrying on the State Government during the absence of the Chief 
from his territories. 

Though I do not concur in the proposal of Sir Roper Lethbridge for an 
Imperial Council or Diet, I agree with him that improvements require to 


* 21 and 22 Vict. chap. 106, sec. 32, 
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be made. To me the whole system seems in so active a stagé of growth 
that it is difficult to keep pace with its continual development. ‘There is 
one defect which I should much like to see remedied. I refer to the 
defect of excessive and unnecessary secrecy. To take an illustration from 
the present argument, I do not suppose that if Sir Roper Lethbridge had 
read all that I have read in records secreted from the public eye, there 
would be any material difference between us on questions of principle. I 
believe that the development of the Indian political system is one of the 
greatest achievements of British rule in India since 1857; and that the 
justice, tolerance and sagacity of that system are things of which the British 
nation may well be proud. But the thing itself can at present be thoroughly 
known only to a small circle of experts. I hope the day will come, and 
come soon, when the Government of India will be bold and’strong enough 
to rend aside the veil that now darkens counsel and let both the British 
public and the Protected States see, more clearly than is now possible, 
both what has been done, and how we stand. The truth is that the 
Indian political system excels exactly where British rule in British districts 
is most defective ; it maintains Indian Governments in accordance with 
Indian ideas so far as they are not barbarous ; and, subject to the prohibi- 
tion of gross misrule, infuses Western ideas into the administration only so 
far as they are compatible with local assent. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge may rejoin that he sees differences in principle 
between Mr. Lee-Warner and myself. As regards Chapters VIII. to XI. 
of Mr. Lee-Warner’s book, in which he gives by far the best and fullest 
account of the obligations of Ruling Chiefs which has yet been published, 
[ do not think there is any fundamental divergence of view. In another 
part of his book he objects to my contention that the tie between the 
Paramount Power and the Protected States is of a guasz-feudal character ; 
but I think the objection arises because he and I differ not on the Indian 
question in its practical aspect but on a question of political philosophy. 
My studies have led me to the conclusion that feudalism, or some adjust- 
ment of political and proprietary rights and duties analogous thereto, is, if 
not universal in political history, at least as characteristic of a distinctly 
marked stage of pclitical growth as is the village community of a distinctly 
marked stage of growth in the history of property ; and one of my principal 
motives in writing Our Indian Protectorate was to indicate and illustrate 
this idea. It is clear that Mr. Lee-Warner does not accept it; but it does 
not at all follow that we should differ much on the important practical 
question, what are the respective rights and duties of the Paramount Power 
and the States of the Indian Protectorate. Mr. Lee-Warner has promised 
me that he will modify in his next edition a remark that he made (page 
337) to the effect that I do not describe the nature of the political institu- 
tions of which, in India as in Europe, the land, or the right to a share of 
its produce, has been the basis. I do describe them at length in Chapters 
VII. to XI. inclusive of my book. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge might further refer to the observation he has 
quoted from Mr. Lee-Warner that if “ the States are destined to be drawn 
into constitutional relations with British India, an entire reversal of past 
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policy will be necessary. Here the question turns upon the point, what 
do we mean by Constitutional relations? I should mean by the expres- 
sion relations governed by Constitutional law, and, at page 334 of my 
book, I have explained what I mean in these Indian discussions by Con- 
stitutional law. The description I there gave was—‘the rules and 
principles of law in the Austinian sense, and of usage, which determine 
what person or persons are to be supreme in any state or assemblage of 
States, in what manner the sovereignty is to be shared amongst those who 
exercise it, and with what restrictions the principal functions of sovereignty 
—legislative, judicial, fiscal, military and naval, political and diplomatic— 
—are to be discharged.” If we adhere to this use of terms, I think it will 
be admiited that the relations between the Paramount Power and the 
Protected States are already governed by a part of Indian Constitutional 
law, which, in its turn, is part of the Constitutional law of the British 
Empire. So far from any entire reversal of past policy being necessary, 
what we have to do is to go on by means of the existing organization 
improving towards completion the system which now obtains. To my 
mind that system seems already “ sufficiently just and sufficiently rational ” 
to bear the full light of day ; and Mr. Lee-Warner has himself done a very 
great deal towards setting it in a clear light in his chapters on the Obliga- 
tions of Indian States. What he means by “Constitutional relations ” in 
the passage quoted, Iam not sure that I thoroughly understand. But it 
is clear to me that he means something quite different from what I should 
mean by the same expression. Perhaps he means that “ Constitutional 
relations ” could exist if British laws extended of their own force to State 
territory, and if British Courts administered justice in Native States, other- 
wise than in portions of territory where jurisdiction has been acquired and 
otherwise than in the exercise of residuary jurisdiction. If so, I entirely 
agree with him. ‘The distinction between State territory, to which 
British laws do not extend and in which British Courts have no juris- 
diction, and British Indian territory, wholly under British Courts and laws, 
is a vital part of the whole policy. 

If it be said that in the above remarks I overrate the degree of system which 
now exists and underrate the extent of the field still open to discretion, 
my reply is that it would be possible to show at length that certain im- 
portant matters as between the Paramount Power and the Protected States 
have been clearly defined by agreement or usage, and that certain other 
important matters are either not defined at all or not clearly defined. But 
to do this a regular treatise would be necessary ; and though there would 
be no harm in pointing out what matters have been clearly defined, it 
would not be either a wise or a useful thing to attempt any exhaustive 
enumeration of matters which are still indefinite. Much the same thing 
may be said of the position of Political Officers. I could cite numerous 
orders by which they are guided; and both the Darbars and Political 
Officers habitually appeal to precedents. But, in the diversity of political 
business which continually arises, there is much which has not, as yet, 
been brought under rule and to which no discoverable precedents exactly 
apply. Hence references are made to the Supreme Government, whose 
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orders passed from time to time build up the new rules and precedents 
which are necessary. To force this growth by travelling beyond necessi- 
ties as shown by concrete cases would be, in my humble judgment, a very 
imprudent course. 

I have to thank Sir Roper Lethbridge very much for his kind and 
courteous references to my book ; and I hope he will pardon me if I set 
right a very small error on a point of no general interest. I cannot claim 
the honour of belonging to the Indian Political Department. I have, 
indeed, till lately been employed for nearly two years on special duty in 
the Foreign Department; but I actually hold an appointment in the 
Punjab Commission. 

, ©. bk. Turpsr, 
SIMLA, August 15, 1895. 


A LETTER BY W. LEE-WARNER, c.s.1. 

I have to thank you for your note of July 25, sending me a copy of Sir 
Roper Lethbridge’s paper. With his aims, the contentment and advance- 
ment of the Protected princes of India, I am in entire accord ; and no 
One recognises more humbly than myself the great difficulty of deciding 
some of the complicated questions that arise in the conduct of British 
relations with them. But I still think that their position is not a consti- 
tutional one, and that the dim outline of combination of the federal with 
the Imperial system sketched by Sir Roper cannot be brought into prac- 
tice and reality without the sacrifice of all those parts of sovereignty left to 
the States which their sovereigns most value. The writer who has written 
most in favour of the constitutional modus vivendt is Professor Westlake, 
in his International Law ; and he finds in precedent and constitutional 
tact, (words which, I confess, seem to me rather misty), a safer guarantee 
against encroachment than in treaty or the loose robes of applied Inter- 
national principles. I have often asked intelligent princes and still more 
intelligent Dewans, whether they would like to see a Supreme Federal 
Court for the decision of the Judicial cases which now come up on appeal 
to the British Government, or a Committee of Counsellors of the Empire, 
chosen from the sovereign princes, to act as a Jury or Assessors to the 
Government of India in some of the political or administrative differences 
which occasionally arise. To the action of a Court of Law, however high, 
I have found all opposed, as the thin end of the wedge of judicial inter- 
ference and as sacrificing the free play of judgment which the present 
system of appeal to the Government of India and to the Secretary of State 
allows. I have found them equally opposed to the reference: of political 
issues vitally affecting them to a Committee of Sovereigns who might be 
divided from them by caste, religion, historical antecedents, or interests. 
I do not think that the present system can be described with accuracy as 
“chaos.” You know better than I do how numerous are the States, how 
very different their administrations are in integrity and quality, and yet 
how conservative each one is of its own methods and traditions. The 
so-called chaos is due to the existence of ever varying factors in each 
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issue. The Government of British India taxes all our resources without 
multiplying the questions that arise in the Native States or increasing 
interference in their affairs. Analyze the questions that must be settled, 
and I think Sir Roper will admit that a large proportion of them must 
depend upon opportunity and the unfettered decision of the British 
Government, checked by public opinion and the varying rights of each 
state. A close constitutional union would introduce more uniformity ; 
but have we yet reached such a condition of similarity in the conditions 
of the hundreds of States as would enable us to draw up a procedure code? 
I venture to doubt it. Again I thank you for sending me the paper which 


is full of interest. 
‘ W. LEE-WARNER. 
Bangalore, 25/8/95. 


NATIVE RULE AND BRITISH EMPIRE, BY J. D. REES, c.1.£. 


Sir Roper Lethbridge takes as his text in his article on “ the Sovereign 
princes of India and their relation to the Empire” an extract from a 
speech made by Lord Salisbury in 1866. 

The late viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, before leaving India expressed him- 
self in equally clear terms in favour of the policy of avoiding all unneces- 
sary intervention in the internal affairs of Native States, a policy, the 
adoption of which is only affirmed by the exception, which has recently 
been made in regard to Bhurtpore. The case of Manipur to which Sir 
Roper Lethbridge refers was altogether exceptional, and all schools must 
combine in considering intervention necessary on such an occasion. 

Not only does the principle, which Lord Salisbury laid down, and Lord 
Lansdowne affirmed, commend itself by its abstract justice and expedi- 
ency, but to an administrator. in British India a study of the administra- 
tion of Native States, when only watched and guided and not directed by 
British presidents, affords a most useful subject of comparison by which 
he «an not only measure the condition of adjacent British Districts but 
by the example of which he can perhaps sometimes temper the uniformity 
of British Rule, and introduce such variations in matter and manner, as 
may make measures not perhaps suggested by the wants of any particular 
locality, more exactly suited to its own accidental or ephemeral require- 
ments. The late Sir T. Madhava Rao, successively minister of Travan- 
core, Indore, and Baroda, had quite exceptional opportunities of judging 
the merits of Native Rule, and its relation to that of British India. Sir 
Madhava himself was by no means a Congress man and represented one 
of the most Conservative classes of the inhabitants of India. He was very 
conscious of the greater attention which is paid by the British Government 
to the development of the material resources of its districts, to the con- 
struction of roads and railways, and to the extension of irrigation works ; 
and of course he was aware, as any student of the science of government 
must be, that given peace and the absence of actual misgovernment, the 
physical conditions of a country chiefly determine the degree of prosperity 
enjoyed by its inhabitants. Yet he drew up the following brief memo- 
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randum, illustrating those respects, in which he considered Native, com- 
pared favourably with British, rule. 

‘©The revenues are chiefly spent in the country itself. 

Salaries are less liable to reduction, and in the case of higher officials are more liberal. 

Taxes are levied with less rigorous exactitude, and remissions granted with more 
freedom. 

Speaking generally, there is more elasticity and less cast-iron adherence to rule. 

There is less litigation, and personal representation to the authorities is more easy. 

The worry of the department is less acute owing to greater centralization, while subjects 
of Native States are exempt from the detested Income Tax. 

Differences of rank and position among the Natives are better understood and more 
carefully observed. 

The reign of law is less accentuated. 

Education is more native in character, and the temples of the gods are managed more 
to the satisfaction of the people. In fact, the Government, though less scientific, is 
capable of producing more of that repose and quiet content so congenial to the native 
mind.” 

This is not the occasion for criticizing these views. It may be observed, 
however, that there is some doubt whether the salaries of higher officials 
are more liberal in Native States. It might be urged that the reverse is 
the case, and that in some States where European agency is employed, 
such agency is remunerated on a scale which causes no little heart-burning 
on the part of natives of the State, who obtain less pay for equally onerous 
duties. On the other hand, it must be allowed that where a Native State 
employs a European agent, it does so in the firm belief that under the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case he is likely to prove the better servant. 
It is also open to doubt whether there is less litigation in Native States. 
When they are rich and prosperous, resort to the Law Courts is quite as 
common as in British India. It is, no doubt, true that the differences ot 
rank and position among the natives are better understood and more care- 
fully observed, and it is probably also true that very large numbers of well- 
meaning and excellent officials in British India unconsciously offend by 
ignoring these distinctions. 

After summing up his opinions as given above, Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
very much in the spirit which animated Lord Lansdowne’s remarks, con- 
cluded by saying “that it would be a sad day for India when Native States 
disappear and when the whole country is levelled under the British Rule.” 
One of our greatest historians has deplored in regard to the Roman Empire, 
such a result as Sir Madhava deprecated for British India. 

It may be, and no doubt is, true that no one can exactly say what are 
the limits of the responsibility of the authority of Residents ; and it would 
be hard to say how it happens that sentences of death, for instance, have 
practically to be confirmed by the Resident in some of the larger states in 
Southern India, while no such confirmation is believed to be necessary in 
some of the smallest states in Upper India. 

But to come to the point discussed in Sir Roper Lethbridge’s paper, I 
would agree with Mr. Lee-Warner in thinking that the paramount power 
of the British Crown is wisely left undefined, and that the subordination 
of Native States is better understood than explained. No doubt this state 
of affairs leaves greater play for the personal equation; but is not the 
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weight of opinion in favour of allowing the heads of administrations to select 
the best officers available, and of giving them as free a hand as possible ? 

Imperial Constitutions have not proved very easy to create, or very 
simple to work. In the case of Finland, a government independent in its 
internal affairs but subordinate to Russia nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the constitution on paper, but in practice it does not give 
satisfaction to Russians or to Fins. Sir Roper Lethbridge says that it was 
commonly expected that an Imperial Council would be formed, which 
would grow into an Indian analogue of our English Privy Council. This 
must remain matter of speculation, and the conclusion seems somewhat 
too comprehensive to draw from the fact that certain Indian princes were 
in 1877 granted the title of “Councillor of the Empress.” It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the argument drawn from the reciprocal judicial 
relations between Mysore and British India, may be overstrained. With- 
out making any invidious claim for Mysore, that it is better administered 
than other Native States, it may, without fear of contradiction, be put 
down as the most British of Native States, the administration having 
retained the British character, impressed upon it during the long tenure of 
office by British Chief Commissioners, whose method and manner of 
government, were carried on by the late Maharaja. The accession of this 
admirable Prince made little difference in the character of the administra- 
tion, except in regard to the substitution, to some extent, of Native for 
Eufopean agency. It is difficult to say what difference in the Status of 
native princes would be effected by according to them the foreign style of 
“ King” instead of the native styles of Nizam, Gaekwar, Rana, Raja and 
Maharaja, and many and large holes could be picked in the comparison 
suggested between the German and the Indian Empires, and the relative 
position to the paramount power of the minor States in either Empire. 
Sir Roper Lethbridge refers to the two Maharajas of Travancore and 
Mysore as exceptionally accomplished Princes. No doubt they were, but 
men of exceptional talents and accomplishments are by no means rare 
among this remarkable body of men. Yet I very much doubt, if any of 
them would approve of the Imperial Constitution, rough outlines of which 
are given by Sir Roper; and probably there would be only one or two,— 
and these not the most acceptable to their own people or the most 
suited for their high positions,—would be likely to entertain for one 
moment Lord Meath’s fantastic idea of representation in Parliament. I 
have endeavoured to comply with your request to answer in time for your 
October number, and this must be my excuse for the fragmentary character 
of these remarks. 


J. D. REEs. 
Ootacamund, 2oth August, 1895. 


LETTER BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD HOBHOUSE. 
I have perused with much interest Sir Roper Lethbridge’s lecture on the 
Native Princes of India, and thank you for sending it. 
Twenty years ago, I was familiar with the practical working of the re- 
lations between the Paramount Power and the Native States in India, as I 
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ct had frequently to advise the Government in such matters. Certainly it was 
: then true that ‘‘no such thing as an Imperial Constitution can be described 
Ty as known. No approximation to a system can be obtained, ec.” 
its The plain fact is that our position as Paramount Power was gained by 
is- superior force, #.c. by wars—wars waged through many years and with great 
ve variety of circumstances. The independence of Native States varies 
as from almost complete sovereignty in internal affairs (all are debarred from 
ch foreign relations) down to jurisdictions of a very petty kind. Some of 
Lis their powers were secured by formal treaty, and some rested on usage ; 
at while sometimes, of course, questions arose which were not covered by 
re either treaty or usage. But lying at the bottom of all things was their 
be origin—vz., conquest ; and the sanction and limitation of all was military 
al force—very rarely coming to actual blows, but taking the political shape of 
h- “ Acts of State.” In fact, it was very seldom that anything was needed 
ed but steady and quiet pressure on the Indian Ruler by the Resident Agent. 
ut I believe that, ever since Lord Dalhousie’s time, not only have treaties 
18 been respected, but the discretion conferred by irresistible strengtn has 
of been exercised both conscientiously and with a strong sense of the political 
of value of the Native States, as opposed to Lord Dalhousic’s tendency 
is to absorb them. But as to system or constitution, there was none; 
a- nor, as I believe, did circumstances in my time admit of any. When I 
or went to India, my relative Sir Stafford Northcote directed my attention 
of specially to the question whether some better rule than the rule of thumb 
of could not be found for the Native States. In the Baroda case—a very 
d peculiar and novel one,—we did use a new process ; but we did not hit on 
n anything like a rule. We went on dealing with each case on its own 
e circumstances and according to the best judgment that could be formed. 
s Whether changes of circumstances have now made that possible which 
d 20 years ago was impossible,.I cannot judge, from want of steady attention 
it to the subject in this interval. Sir Roper thinks that Lord Lytton had some 
e plan in his head. Lord Lytton possessed a bright imagination and he had 
of generous sentiments on the position of Native Indians; but as regards 
h British India, he lacked the detailed knowledge, and possibly the trained 
“i official aptitude, which qualify a man for framing practical plans for 
st intricate affairs. If he did contemplate those things which Sir R. Leth- 
le bridge suggests, I should say that in his time the component elements 
I of India were too disjointed to admit of any such combinations. No 
al doubt great changes have taken place and are now proceeding at an 
« accelerated pace. The long peace, the spread of the English language, 
European travel, the fundamental idea of English law (¢.e., an impersonal 
law as contrasted with the will of the Ruler), the stimulus given to Indian 
minds by the introduction of Western thought, and, perhaps more than all 
these, the habit of locomotion and increased personal inter-communication 
: with its inevitable accompaniment of wider views and greater mental 
e activity—these things must have produced, nay have visibly produced, 
great effects. The last thing I saw of the hereditary foes, Sindhia and 
B- Holkar, was in Calcutta, where the rival Mahratta chiefs were sitting 
I side by side on a sofa, conversing in English. And I wondered what Lord 
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Wellesley would have thought of such a thing; and I thought within 
myself that I was probably witnessing a very early symptom of a great 
revolution. 

All these influences seem to me to make for consolidation of Indian 
thought and policy, and to render possible the growth of that which never 
yet has existed, v/z., an Indian nationality able to stand by the strength of 
Indian statesmanship. If British rulers can do anything to forward and 
guide such a consummation, it will be the noblest work that conquerors 
ever performed. But unless change has gone much further than I know 
of, such a goal is still very far off,—too far for a statesman to deal with ; 
and every overt step towards it must be one of difficulty, delicacy and 
danger. It is good that the idea of combination should be before the 
eyes ; it is good that the policy of treating Native States as valuable 
political elements should have superseded the policy of absorption. But 
I fancy that the Rulers of India must yet wait a long time and watch 
further developments, not endeavouring to force new institutions upon 
unprepared minds, but dealing, in a spirit of wise generosity, with each 
emergency as it arises. My political creed has always been that healthy 
growth must come from the inside, and that outside reforms, though 
absolutely essential when the growth has taken place,—(as in Western 
Europe, notably in the 16th and rgth centuries)—cannot usefully do more 
than fit the frame-work to the life within. 

I have sent these superficial and hasty remarks merely from memory of 
my old currents of thought and in the absence of all papers except that of 
Sir Roper Lethbridge which you sent me, and on which you invite com- 
ments. There is no value in them for anybody except myself; but if you 
think otherwise, you may use them as you please. 

HOBHOUSE. 


LETTER FROM MAHARAJA SIR JOTENDRO MOHUN 
TAGORE, x.c.s.1. 

I have received the advance proof of the paper on the Sovereign 
Princes of India and their relation to the Empire, by Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge. I thank you much for affording mz an early opportunity of its 
perusal, and I have considered the subject matter of the paper with great 
interest and attention. I think it most desirable that the Native States 
should be drawn into constitutional relations with British India and the 
scheme as outlined by Sir Roper Lethbridge seems to me one from which 
much good may be expected. .The Native Princes of India, would I am 
sure, loyally co-operate in making any workable scheme a success. 

JOTENDRO MouuN TAGORE. 

The Prasad, Calcutta, August 27, 1895. 


REFLECTIONS BY MAHARAJA SIR NARENDRA 
KRISHNA, k.c.LE. 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, formerly of the Bengal Educational Department, 
has an intimate acquaintance with the actual change in the condition of 
India, as contrasted with that under different régimes, dating back to the 
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time of the JZos/em rule. It is indeed useful and instructive reading to 
the student of Indian History, for it shows that from the stable establish- 
ment of the British sovereignty, properly so called—(as we need not deal 
with the East India Company’s control of Indian affairs, which was on a 
limited scale)—down to the present day, there has hardly been a single 
Governor-General or a Viceroy of the Queen-Empress of India, but has 
left behind him some substantial and enduring monument of the beneficence 
of his arduous, and withal responsible, stewardship. A few instances of 
such beneficent administrative acts, by way of illustration, will doubtless 
explain clearly my meaning in this connexion, and I shall cite only such 
as cannot be questioned by the most captiotfs of critics. I avoid any that 
might rekindle the flames of controversy, and I give, in bare outline, only 
such acts as show that there is abundant cause for thankfulness to the 
British rule in India for the manifold blessing and many precious boons 
it has already conferred, despite cases of individual failures here and there 
that must needs continue yet to occur, in an alien form of government. 
Suffice it to state here, once for all, that among other things of importance, 
the establishment and consolidation of cordial relations between the British 
Indian Government and its powerful feudatories, have been the chief care 
of every Governor-General from the Marquis of Hastings to Lord Elgin. I 
shall cite a few of their most notable acts, though the compass of a Review 
will not admit the narration, in detail, of all; yet the selection of a few 
will sufficiently answer the purpose. Take first Lord William Bentinck. 
Sutti and infanticide that held iron sway over the people from time im- 
memorial, were abolished by one legislative enactment, by that statesman 
to whose sagacity the people still owe a debt of endless gratitude ; for, in 
fact, the abolition of these two inhuman practices gave a sense of relief 
to the sensible portion of the Indian ccmmunity—as freeing them from 
slow, voluntary, tortuous processes to reach Paradise in pursuance of the 
existence of a silly notion. Other measures of this period need not be 
touched upon, for obvious reasons. I come down to later times. 

Lord Northbrook’s viceroyalty was so successful as to call forth no 
hostile criticisms from the Indian press generally, except the policy adopted 
by him regarding Baroda, which was bitterly attacked, though somewhat 
unreasonably, in the columns of a Bengali Magazine, now defunct. When 
he resigned, he left behind him a legacy of peace, order and _ prosperity. 
Though not very frequently before the public of Britain, he must, judging 
from his active habits, continue to take a lively interest in Indian affairs. 

Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty, supposed to be most unpopular with a certain 
class of the Indian people, also presents remarkable features for favour- 
able comment. His adroit execution of the noble conception of the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, does credit to the nation that could produce 
such a genius as him ; for it has helped, in no small measure, to place the 
relations between the British Government and its powerful allies on a 
sound footing. Lord Dufferin’s and Lord Landsdowne’s viceroyalties are 
also noted for achievements of no mean order. It will not be out of place 
to state that Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s vast and varied experience 
in the matter of Russian diplomacy must have been of great help to his 
chief in determining the nature and extent of his Afghan policy. 
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As the chief aim of this brief article is to indicate some salient features 
of the rule of some of the British Viceroys while studiously avoiding as 
far as practicable the province of adverse criticism, no exhaustive enumera- 
tion of their numberless enactments, all designed in the interest of the 
people, is attempted. But of one thing all are sure, and there is no gain- 
saying the fact, that all the Viceroys and their lieutenants have been, 
without exception, actuated by a desire to do their best, though many may 
have failed to do even-handed justice to a multiplicity of conflicting interests, 
that are found to exist in this vast Peninsula. It is also established beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that whatever defects the British domination may 
exhibit to its disadvantage, there is a firm conviction, deep-seated in the 
minds of its subject-peoples, whose loyalty is as steadfast and solid as a 
rock, that no reasonable remonstrance for relief or redress addressed to 
the Empress’s representative is likely to go unheeded; and hence Vi/ 
desperandum is the motto of India’s patient, peace-loving, law-abiding 
subject-races, specially of the Hindus. Great credit and our hearty thanks 
are due to Sir Roper Lethbridge for this masterly and sympathetic paper, 
wherein he has attempted to bring out this point very forcibly. 

NARENDRA KRISHNA. 

Calcutta, Sobhabazar-Rajbari, September, 1895. 


NATIVE PRINCES, BY L. B. BOWRING, c.s.1. 

Any practical proposals tending to strengthen the attachment and loyalty 
of the great Chiefs of India to the British Crown are entitled to the utmost 
sympathy and the fullest consideration. In the lecture which Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, who may be styled the “ Burke” or “ Debrett” of British 
India, read recently at a meeting of the East India Association, he, with 
considerable ability, made certain suggestions which, in his opinion, would 
conduce to bind more firmly the tie now connecting the chiefs with the 
paramount power. The main point which he insisted on was that they 
should be associated with the higher English functionaries in an Imperial 
Council, which would discuss and regulate matters of Imperial policy, 
somewhat on the principle of the German Reichsrath. 

It may be worth while to consider what are the actual relations of 
Native States towards the British Government. When the English in 
India were a nascent struggling power, thinking only of securing commercial 
privileges for themselves and keeping other European nations out of the 
field, the treaties which they made with native potentates had no higher 
aim than to foster their own trade. When, however, the long rivalry with 
the French ended in the defeat of their hereditary foes, the English began 
to assume a different attitude towards native States, and in the policy that 
was inaugurated and successfully carried out by Lord Mornington, they 
began to assert their position as the dominant power. It is true that then, 
and for some time afterwards, the more important States were treated with 
on equal terms for offensive and defensive purposes ; but when the strength 
of the great Mahratta chiefs was broken, and little fear remained of hostile 
combination, the British government were really able to dictate their own 
terms to the native rulers. The annexation of the Panjab removed all 
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apprehension of organized opposition on the part of the Sikhs, the only 
formidable fighting race still left, while the suppression, later on, of the 
great mutiny of 1857, placed the English in the unchallenged position of 
being the sovereign rulers of India. 

It may be said that, with rare exceptions (notably, that of a treaty made 
with Haidar Ali), the British government faithfully kept to their engage- 
ments with native States; but the annexation of Satara, Jhansi, Nagpur, 
and Oudh, instilled in the minds of the great chiefs a deep distrust of our 
designs. Without entering into the question of the righteousness of some 
of these appropriations, it must be admitted that their apprehensions were 
not groundless. Their fears were, however, allayed by the guarantees 


. given by Lord Canning that the right of adoption, on failure of direct heirs, 


would be sacredly observed. I am not aware that this action of the 
Governor General was ever impugned by the princes of India, or that his 
right to issue such patents was contested, but it is clear that from this time 
forward the chiefs were, pso facto, placed in a subordinate position, whether 
they be called feudatories or not. It may briefly be said that the perma- 
nence of their dynasties has been solemnly promised by the paramount 
power, and that to that power they are now bound to pay allegiance by 
every motive alike of gratitude and self-interest. 

I come now to the question propounded by Sir Roper Lethbridge, that 
is, in what way these chiefs, some of whom are of ancient descent, and 
many holding vast possessions, can best be associated with the governing 
race, so as to give them an interest in the internal policy which guides the 
affairs of India. It must be remembered that India is an immense country, 
comprising many nationalities, widely divergent from one another, not 
only in origin, but in social and religious customs. Afghans, Sikhs, 
Rajpits, Mahrathas, Bengalees, the races of Southern India, and numerous 
small tribes constitute a huge community, living outwardly at peace under 
British rule, but profoundly different in national sentiments and aspira- 
tions: to draw an analogy between them and the German Reichsrath would 
be an entirely erroneous premiss. 

Let us suppose, however, that the Viceroy desires to rally round him the 
leading chiefs to assist him in his deliberations. On what principle is the 
selection to be made? No less than 100 chiefs receive honorary salutes 
from our government, and are supposed to rule their own territories, but 
there are multitudes of others of hereditary influence and holding extensive 
possessions, many of whom are far better qualified to act as Councillors 
than the smaller princes of the former class. Both in Rajpiiténd and 
Central India there are petty Rajas who receive salutes, but their incomes 
are restricted, and their present culture 7/7. Still, some of them are of the 
“sangre azul” of famous houses of which they are offshoots, and they are 
as proud as the highest in the land. On the other hand, many of the 
Bengal Rajas are of equally ancient descent and have large revenues, but 
are now classed as simple landowners, with perhaps a seat in the Lieutenant 
Governor’s Council. 

Then comes the ticklish question of precedence. Supposing (which I 
believe to be wholly impossible) that any place in India could be selected 
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which would be fairly convenient to the majority of the princes summoned 
to the Council, I fear it would be extremely difficult to adjust the rivalry 
and jealousy which would spring up between them. When Lord Canning 
invited the Maharaja of Patiala to take a seat in the Legislative Council, 
the proud Sikh chief, on his arrival in Calcutta, positively refused at first 
to associate on equal terms with his native colleagues, and it was not till 
the Governor General informed him that, if he declined to meet in Council 
men whom Lord Canning had deemed worthy of such high office, he might 
return to his territory, that he deigned to give in. No one who has not 
had some experience of the extraordinary and fastidious attention paid by 
Indian chiefs to ceremonial, can conceive to what length some of them 
push their pretensions. To meet together and on equal terms those 
whom they consider their inferior, or with whom there has been a long- 
standing quarrel, is not the wont of these nobles. If it be alleged that 
rivals meet together in the Viceroy’s Darbars, the answer is that in this 
case one chief is entirely independent of another, and perhaps not a word 
passes between them, whereas at a Council meeting there must needs be 
discussion, and I should apprehend sometimes angry retort and recrimina- 
tion. Then arises the question of the enormous outlay which would be 
incurred by attendance at the Council, which would probably sit for at 
least one month. The greater chiefs vie with one another in the splendour 
of their retinues, and would deem it beneath their dignity to appear at 
State functions without a large attendance of followers. The introduction 
nearly everywhere of railways has of course enabled them to visit famous 
shrines, and to see much of their cwn country without the necessity of 
much ostentation, or incurring heavy expenditure ; but such would not be 
the case when a large number of princes were assembled together in camp 
in the outskirts of the place of meeting. Even on sanitary grounds objec- 
tions might be raised to the presence, for a month, of a heterogeneous 
host, while many of the chiefs might demur to exposing themselves to 
unfamiliar climatic conditions and an insufficient or unhealthy water-supply. 

Having studied for many years the condition of the native States of 
India, I feel bound to attest the wonderful progress made by some of them 
since the great convulsion of 1857-58. Mysore and Travancore may be 
called model administrations, while the Nizadm, the Gayakwar, Sindhia, 
and other potentates have evinced a sincere desire so to govern their terri- 
tories as to ensure the welfare of their subjects, and elicit the commendation 
of the Supreme Government. This process is still going on, and the spread 
of civilization, the extended knowledge of English, and above all the sense 
of security as to the perpetuity of their rule, have enlarged the sympathies 
of the Chiefs both towards their own people and the British Crown. If 
they govern wisely and well, they are assured of support from the Viceroy 
and his local representatives ; and it is only the vozs-fainéants, the slothful 
and sensual among them, who have anything to fear from the action of the 
Government of India. A generation or two ago, some of the chiefs could 
barely sign their names, while others only attached a symbol as their 
attestation to a document ; whereas now eudcation is spreading so rapidly 
that in a few decades there will probably not be one of them who will not 
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be able to correspond in English. I regard this as the greatest factor in 
the future prosperity of the native administrations, and as the bond which 
will most closely unite them to British rule. For the present, I think it 
would be premature and unwise to relax in any way the general control 
now exercised by the English Residents and Political Agents over native 
States ; but the time will probably come when these officials will either not 
be required, or will be merely representatives of our government at the 
courts to which they are attached. Many a chief now chafes at the inter- 
ference of the “ Politicals” who will not allow him to carry matters with a 
high hand and wreck the welfare of his State; but I believe that such 
intervention is much less needed now than heretofore, and that the 
spectacle of neighbouring chiefs ruling to the benefit of their people must 
act as a stimulus to the careless and indifferent. 

In former days, in our dealings with the chiefs, distrust was the real 
guiding motive of our policy, and our treaties with them were obviously 
intended to fetter their independence and bind them down to fidelity by 
fear of the consequences of hostility towards us. Such distrust has now 
given way to mutual confidence, and those who were concealed foes are 
now trusty friends. This is a great achievement, demonstrating both that 


our government are always ready to support and encourage those who rule 


wisely, and that they on their part, inspired by this confidence, have become 
genuine and not forced allies. As years roll on, there can be little doubt 
that this attachment will increase, and not diminish ; for it is in the nature 
of man to repay trust with trust, and those who have had important deal- 
ings with Orientals know that they are not insensible to the value of 
gratitude. 

The title “Imperial Councillor” has a ring in it, which was intended, 


-and rightly so, to enhance the dignity of the Chiefs on whom it was con- 


ferred, and great credit is undoubtedly due to Lord Lytton for having 
endeavoured to raise those so honoured in the estimation of their fellow- 
princes ; but I think it would have been wiser first to determine what were 
the exact privileges and duties attached to the designation. At present it 
seems to be a mere “ xominis umbra” ; but Sir Roper Lethbridge is of 
opinion that the policy should be carried out to “its legitimate conclusion,” 
that is, I presume, that the Viceroy should set to work to form a real 
Imperial Council of the foremost chiefs and the most notable men in 
India. 

I have mentioned above some of the practical difficulties which occur to 
me in adopting such a course, and I do not think I have exaggerated them 
—indeed, at the meeting to which I have referred, Sir Lepel Griffin, whose 


-experience of native Chiefs is probably unrivalled, expressed sentiments to 


much the same effect. What the feelings of the more highly-cultured 
Princes may be on the subject one does not know, for the question has 
probably never been considered by them, but my impression is that in 


‘their minds the status and dignity of an Imperial Councillor would be 


heavily outweighted by the responsibilities and duties of the post, super- 


.added to those obstacles to which I have drawn attention. 


It is obvious that such Councillors would not be permitted to express an 
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opinion on the external policy of the Government, nor do I think that one 
Chief would tolerate another dictating to him how he should administer 
his territory; so that in point of fact the Councillors’ duties would be 
limited to assisting the Viceroy in the government of British India, the 
utility of which appears to me somewhat doubtful, for it must be noted 
that it is not in a Legislative capacity merely, but in an Administrative 
capacity that it is proposed to seek their advice and co-operation. 

We must frankly admit the difficulty which arises in the execution in 
British territory of judicial processes emanating from Native States. No 
doubt great delay sometimes takes places ; but while in many instances the 
judicial tribunals in native territory are unworthy of confidence, it would 
perhaps be invidious to draw a distinction between the good and the bad, 
and grant a privilege to one which is denied to another. This is, however, 
a subsidiary matter, having no bearing on the question of constituting an 
Imperial Council. 

I am personally acquainted with but few of the greater ruling chiefs of 
the day, but circumstances brought me into more or less close communica- 
tion with the majority of their predecessors ; and I feel satisfied that the 
just and generous policy of our Government during the last three decades 
has increased immensely the attachment of our native allies. The spon- 
taneous offers of the Nizam, Sindhia, the Mysore Maharaja and others to 
place their military resources at our disposal in time of need, afford ample 
proof of this, while, if we go back to the period of the great Mutiny, the 
active aid of Patiala, Jhind, Kapirthala, Bhopal, and other Chiefs showed 
their conspicuous loyalty. It is, therefore, in every way desitable that we, 
on our part, should requite these feelings of regard, originating possibly in 
a conviction of our strength, but gradually merging into a sincere devotion 
to British rule. In my opinion the Chiefs of India will be quite content if 
we allow them to govern their own territories, with the smallest amount of 
interference on our part; and although they are not indifferent to the 
bestowal of well-merited honours, I question whether they would care to 
participate in the labours of governing any but their own possessions. 

L. B. BowrInNo, C.S.1. 


NATIVE CHIEFS, BY B. H. BADEN-POWELL. 
Oxford, August 18, 1895. 

I have read with much interest Sir R. Lethbridge’s paper on our rela- 
tions with Native States in India. The subject is one of vital importance, 
and must receive sympathetic attention from all who have the welfare of 
India at heart. The paper deals solely with the general aspect of the 
matter, and enlarges on the principle that all the superior States should 
not only be honorably treated, but that the Rulers should find their wishes 
consulted and their dignity maintained. All will agree, also, that no legal 
difficulties should be allowed to prevent the due administration of justice, 
or hinder the successful development of trade and enterprise. The diffi- 
culty, however, begins when we try to advance to details and to devise 
practical suggestions as to how the desired end may be attained. Doubt- 
less the idea of an Imperial Council is a good one, and one that I believe 
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is quite alive and in the minds of the authorities ; but such a Council 
could hardly be made much use of except on great occasions of questions 
concerning the whole Empire in the East, and those do not arise every 
day. If so great a Council were to be assembled to judge (e.g.) of the 
misdeeds of the less advanced States, I doubt whether the function would be 
at all palatable to the greater Chiefs ; and the plan of making a local Court 
of final Appeal (with the aid of the Chief Justices of the Provincial High 
and Chief Courts) would not, I think, be possible, nor if possible would it 
be much an advance on the present system of final appeal to the Queen in 
Council. 

As to the suggestion that subjects of native States should be treated in 
all respects as British subjects without special formalities of naturalization, 
there is much to be said in favour of it ; but there would also be corre- 
sponding difficulties ; for, as a necessary corollary, all British subjects in 
native States (not merely in special cases like those arising in the Manipur 
outbreak) would have to possess the same rights as they would have in 
British territory. 

The questions of Civil and Criminal jurisdiction, the extradition of 
criminals, and the execution of Civil Court decrees, can only gradually be 
worked out. As a matter of fact, as regards the few large and really well- 
managed States, the ground work of a substantial reciprocity already exists : 
it requires only to be perfected. The difficulties spoken of in Mysore 
could (and probably will) be met, by amending the Extradition Act of 1879. 
As to Civil decrees, the Procedure Code already allows a general order to be 
made by the Government, so that the execution of the decrees of the States 
can be had in British district courts very much in the same way in which 
our Civil Courts in British India execute the decrees of one another. But 
it is impossible to lose sight of two very important matters. Throughout the 
British provinces the law is the same, and the magistrates are appointed in 
the same way, on the same general basis of qualification, and subject to 
the same unfailing and exact control. The Native States are not by any 
means uniform in these matters. There are also a great many varieties of 
rank among the States, and many corresponding degrees of efficiency. In 
some it cannot be said that any defined rule of law exists at all; in others 
the practical administration of justice is still extremely deficient. The day 
is still far off when it would be possible to say, ‘ All magistrates are prac- 
tically on the same footing throughout the Empire, both in that part of it 
that is directly administered, and in the Confederated States.’ On the 
other hand, some steps might be taken to establish a simple Criminal (Sub- 
stantive Law and Procedure) Code for such of the (smaller) States as did 
not see their way to adopt the existing Codes of British India. 

Possibly, also, some efforts might be made to unify at least the broader 
features of the Civil law and procedure, as a first step. It is not necessary 
that all provisions should be uniform, but they must be on a common basis 
of principle. The German States have laws which differ in detail, but in 
principle they are all referable to the same juristical foundation, so that as 
far as reciprocal recognition is concerned, it may fairly be said that the law 
both Civil and Criminal is very much the same, and its administration 
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equally good. This is very far indeed from being the case with the Native 
States (as a whole) of India. It seems possible only to advance gradually 
and slowly in this matter, as State after State emulates the virtues of the 
greater ones, which alone seem to have been in the contemplation of Sir 


R. Lethbridge. 
B. H. BapEN-PowELL. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PROPOSED IMPERIAL COUNCIL, BY 
W. IRVINE, B.c.s. 

With Lord Salisbury, as quoted in Sir R. Lethbridge’s exordium, we can 
all agree. For thirty-five years or more, no one in India or out of it has 
wished to extend our borders at the expense of the Native States. Nor do 
many of us see much to object to in the retrocession of part of the Berars, 
or the revival as a Native State of the: Mysore principality ; nay more, we 
are pleased to see that the subordinate States, benefiting so much by our 
protection, are at last contributing something, in the shape of trained troops, 
towards the general defence of the Empire. But Sir R. Lethbridge wants 
more. He holds that the existing system (that is, I assume, the relations 
between the Suzerain and the Feudatory powers and the mode of conducting 
affairs between them) is not “entirely satisfactory.” Few things in this 
imperfect world of ours are “entirely satisfactory”: and a reformer might 
well be held to have answered his own case who admits, as does Sir Roper, 
that ‘‘the happiness and prosperity of the people of the Protected States 
as well as the dignity and the security of the Chiefs, have been on the 
whole well cared for.” If this be the result of existing methods, we may 
well ask, in Lord Melbourne’s phrase, ‘‘Can’t you leave it alone ?” 

Nevertheless, let us inquire what is considered to be at present defective, 
—‘“ the something rotten,” in this Department of the State. Sound diagnosis 
forms a condition precedent in all effectual treatment. But I find it some- 
what difficult to draw up a clear and definite enunciation of the supposed 
ailments awaiting remedy. Sir Roper makes no formal statement of them 
and, after travelling over a good deal of ground, leaves the subject extremely 
vague, perhaps on purpose. The assumed defects then, so far as can be 
gleaned from the paper, seem to be (1) Want of publicity as to the reasons 
for deposing a ruler—(Bhartpur) ; (2) Neglect to redress the grievances of 
a dissatisfied people—(Kashmir) ; (3) Refusal to return the Berars at the 
demand of the Nizim—(Hyderabad) ; (4) Dislike of the princes to the 
presence of an irresistible power ; (5) Objection to the indefinite power of 
Residents at native Courts ; (6) that the treaties, engagements, and sanads 
by which the Native Powers are bound are a “chaotic mass without ap- 
proximation to system.” This bare re-capitulation is sufficient to demon- 
strate how heterogeneous are the questions which Sir R. Lethbridge believes 
to need solution. It would be next to impossible to hit upon any single 
device applicable to all, or even the majority of them, with any hope of 
benefit. The only common idea, underlying all these complaints, is that 
the powers of the British government ought to be defined, or, in other 
words, curtailed. The Native Powers are to be exalted and the British 
Over-lordship, as represented by its Resident, is to be brought low. I can 
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fully understand that this view of the matter should be highly popular at 
Native Courts, even though they may have recently become real gardens 
of Eden, and abodes of blissful innocence. Few men love the master set 
over them to keep them in the right way. 

But if Sir Roper were to have his will, I fear that the Native Prince 
would soon find his joy turned into mourning. He would, I fear, find the 
little finger of the Imperial Council thicker than the loins of the superseded 
Resident ; that new “presbyter” would be “but old ‘priest’ writ large.” 
Apart, however, from such anticipation, it is not difficult to point out a 
reason, on the very threshold, why Native Princes, if they knew their own 
interest, as we must presume they do, should object to submit themselves 
to an Imperial Council. It is briefly this. As is quite obvious, the existing 
body of treaties, e¢c., is of essentially diplomatic origin, presupposing two 
independent sovereign or gvasi-sovereign States, who meet and treat on an 
equal footing. Is any native ruler prepared to descend from this position 
of advantage and willingly submit his disputes with his suzerain to a council 
of his peers? Would he prefer their investigation and decision to the 
orders, even when harsh and arbitrary, of the irresistible power above him ? 
Unless I am very much mistaken, he would much prefer the latter alterna- 
tive. For years past I have spent some part of every day in reading what 
Indian historians have recorded of the acts and sayings of their own rulers 
and nobles ; and it would be, to my mind, a miracle if the present genera- 
tion had so changed as to be ready, even for the common weal, to submit 
themselves to any arbitrament but that of overwhelming force. Unreasoning 
jealousy of each other was (and I believe is) the badge of all their tribe. 
I am no believer in such sudden changes in the nature and character of 
man: and certainly no change so profound could have come to pass in a 
single century. 

As for publicity, I should say that the native rulers would be the last 
persons to gain by it or to desire it. Their chosen and hereditary weapon 
is intrigue, and intrigue above all things shuns the light of day. This 
reform would, moreover, be necessarily destructive of the existing form of 
diplomatic intercourse, of which the maintenance is absolutely indispensable, 
if the princes are to continue to believe in their claim to sovereign rights. 
On this ground alone a proposal for a public Court or for discussion in 
public is one that the native princes, I should say, would never cordially 
accept. 

Look again at the rights of the British government, for I presume that 
some rights cannot be refused even to it. Ina matter such as the return 
of the Berars, is it conceivable that any suzerain power could, without 
derogation, submit a question of high politics, as that was, to the decision 
of a Council of Rulers subordinate to itself? Why, that would beat the 
arbitration on the Alabama claims for weak shortsightedness! Conceive 
such a Council to be in existence and such a question as that of the Berars 
to be laid before it. What would become of the claims, possibly the pre- 
eminently just, claims of the British Government in India? Before such 
a tribunal they would be fore-doomed to non-recognition. Human nature 
would be other than it is, if in such circumstances the decision should be 
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governed by anything but the principle of mutual benefit, present or future. 
Sir Roper adduces the case of Mulhar Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda, and seems 
to think it makes for his plea in favour of a Council. But surely there 
could not have been a more egregious fiasco than that attempt to try a 
ruler by a jury of his peers. A majority, of the tribunal, composed of all 
the native members only, acquitted the culprit ; the minority was formed 
of the two Englishmen on it ; the Supreme Government promptly removed 
him from the throne, and interned him for life as a State prisoner! Could 
anything be more significant than the composition of the majority for 
acquittal, and the action of the British government adverse to their finding? 
The Indian Government is hardly likely to so stultify itself a second time. 

The Privy Council in England is instanced as a body analogous to that 
sought to be now created in India. But there is no analogy. The com- 
ponent elements in the one case are all‘private persons and ordinary 
subjects ; on the other, persons who are, de jure at any rate in their own 
eyes, Sovereign Princes, and even de facto are guast-independent. Nor 
does the history of our Privy Council augur well for the future of an Indian 
body modelled thereon. Its political or State functions have dwindled 
away and disappeared, in fact if not in name; its judicial attributes have 
passed to a body of legal experts, clothed with its name, but having in fact 
none but the slightest connexion with it. 

Then what are to be the functions of such an Imperial Council as is 
foreshadowed by Sir R. Lethbridge ? He says they are to be consultative, 
judicial, and ultimately legislative. Consultative they might easily be 
made; that we can understand. But we doubt if the members assembled 
would like to find their advice disregarded, as we are most certain it would 
be more often than it would be followed. ‘As a judicial body, however, I 
cannot conceive what matters would be submitted to it. Ifa court of 
appeal, in any strict sense, it must be composed of experts, in other words 
of trained lawyers. In such a body where could a native ruler, even the 
most enlightened, find a suitable place? Again, any such final court of 
appeal would be distinctly a derogation from the sovereign rights (whatever 
they really are) claimed by each native Ruler. How is that difficulty to 
be surmounted? Unless by mere brute force, how is consent to such a 
cession of power to be obtained? Here would obviously arise an oppor- 
tunity for practising the Bismarckian maxim, Do uf des ; but what have we 
to offer in exchange, and what price should we be likely to offer for such a 
mere phantasmal benefit, whether to ourselves or to the population of the 
Native States ? 

As to the thought of an Imperial Council exercising legislative powers, 
the brain reels at the mere prospect. Are they to form a Second Chamber? 
In the coming days, when India has gained the political swmmum bonum of 
universal suffrage, is it to the Imperial Council that we are to turn for hope 
of a vefo on a resolution of the Lower House ordering our expulsion? Is 
it Owing to its existence that we shall once more be able to say “ Thank 
God we have a House of Lords!” We must not forget, moreover, that such 
powers must be reciprocal, and if the Council, including “the heads of the 
British Indian Government,” legislates for Native States, it must in return 
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be allowed to legislate for British India. A situation would thus be created 
similar in many respects to that of Ireland under Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill. And as each state is a separate political entity, it will be entitled, 
as in the American Senate, to equal and not proportional representation. 
That is to say, some ten to twelve delegates from the British Indian provinces 
will be confronted by a serried band of some fifty, one hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty delegates of the Native States. What would our supremacy 
then be worth? and what possible mission would then be left for us in 
India? Rather let us retire of our own free will than succumb to a 
Frankenstein’s monster of our own creation. 

Sir R. Lethbridge asserts that the sovereign rights of the Princes are 
known to every historian and are admitted by every writer. This too 
sweeping assertion needs more criticism than my time and space allow. I 
content myself, therefore, with the remark that on this head a wide dis- 
tinction must be drawn between sovereign rights de jure and sovereign 
rights de facto, between rights taken at their origin and rights as they now 
exist. Of the native dynasties of the present day a very small proportion 
can carry their title farther back than the first half of the 18th century. 
The greatest of these States, that of Hyderabad, was founded by a revolted 
governor, who never himself assumed the full attributes of independent 
sovereignty. To the end of his life, Nizam-ul-Mulk continued the Friday 
prayer in the name of the Dihli emperor ; he never issued any coinage ; 
he never displayed the scarlet umbrella (cha/r) ; in short, he never claimed 
to be an independent sovereign as of right. Many of the other ruling 
houses had as their founder some successful robber. My meaning in saying 
this must not, however, be misunderstood ; the question, as one of present- 
day politics, must be decided on other grounds than these. In fact, to use 
such antiquarian arguments would be fatal to our own position, which is, 
after all, no more than that of recent conquerors. If conquest is no title, 
then our own position in India would be incapable of defence. At the 
same time we should not forget that the whole present political condition 
of India is also of modern growth ; and that we are not bound to deal with 
the Native States on any other footing. It is a mistake to look on them as 
rooted in a hoary antiquity. 

Sir Roper appeals to the foundation of the new German Empire as a 
precedent. But, as it seems to me, the situation in India is just the reverse 
of what it was in Germany. The minor States who were invited in 1871 
to enter a new German Empire were then independent, and at liberty to 
reject or refuse the proposed union: in India, the Empire is already con- 
stituted, our supremacy being declared and exercised from 1858, if not 
earlier. In the one case, it was necessary, in order to induce independent 
powers to come in, to offer them a share in the central Government: in 
the other, as the smaller powers are already within the Empire, no such 
offer is required. Why, then, should we be asked to make objectless 
concessions ? 

My view of Sir R. Lethbridge’s proposal, so far as I understand it, is 
that he has made out no prima facie case for action ; and that even if he 
had done so, his remedy of an Imperial Council is about the last which 
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ought to be applied. He is solicitous for the dignity and power of the 
native princes; but what he advocates would, I am convinced, deal a 
serious blow at their status as sovereigns, which, so long as it is not too 
minutely defined, they can flatter themselves as being that of independent 
sovereigns. If Sir R. Lethbridge ever succeeds, they might justly complain 
of their friend, and quote the words of the old song “It is all very well to 
dissemble your love, But why need you kick me down-stairs ?” 
W. IRVINE. 
23d August, 1895. ee 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION AND INDIAN PRINCES, BY 
DR. G. W. LEITNER. 

The misconceptions which have obscured Sir Roper Lethbridge’s pro- 
posal of an Imperial Council for India are due to the assumption that the 
body in question is to deal with the internal administration of the Native 
States or with the relations of any one of them to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. It is not too much to say that the smallest Rajput Chief would 
resent the expression of an opinion regarding his few acres of territory 
from the biggest Hindu or Muhammadan Prince. Nor would a custom or 
practice prevailing in one State be acceptable, for that sole reason, in an- 
other. Still less would a Chief bring any case in which he was concerned 
to the knowledge,—certainly not to the decision—of his peers, unless it were 
a matter legitimately coming intramurally before his caste panchayet or 
the head of his own clan, just as the smallest Hohenzollern might seek the 
family advice of the King of Prussia and Reuss-Greiz or Reuss-Schleiz 
would indignantly refuse the interference of the Emperor of Germany in a 
State that can be traversed in zo minutes. Still the aim of Sir Roper 
Lethbridge in his Imperial Council of putting the Indian Princes on the 
footing of the German Kings is so far feasible as the questions before such 
a Council would be purely Imperial, such as measures for and defence against 
a common foe, the proportion between local and imperial armies, certain 
Railways and any other matter that may regard the Empire as a whole or 
be considered convenient for adoption by all its States, subject to such 
special treaty or arrangement as may have been made with any one of 
them. In home affairs, however, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, etc., down 
to Lippe-Detmold enjoy the most complete autonomy just as Scindia, 
Indore, Mysore, etc., down to the Chief of Koti. Nor would it be neces- 
sary for the Kings or Chiefs to themselves attend the Imperial Council, 
except on such special occasions as was the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, in which I took a not altogether unimportant part, and which 
was part of the general scheme of Lord Lytton to unite all India 
against any possibie foreign foe. It was never intended by him that his 
“Councillors of the Empire” should pry into each other’s affairs, or 
regulate through such a Council their own separate relations with the 
Paramount Power. Jnzer alia, the Councillors could also be consulted in 
writing and I see no reason why they should not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, send Delegates to an Imperial Council dealing solely with Imperial 
questions. This would, of course, leave unaltered the present system of 
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Residents at the Native States and of their references to the Supreme 
Government. It might, however, prevent the secret deposition of a Chief 
without any alleged cause. 

The present system, although full of defects and liable to abuse by the 
arbitrariness or folly of our representatives, is the only one which can pre- 
serve the dignity, if not the sovereignty, of each State and, above all, maintain 
in its integrity whatever is good in the picturesque variety and eminent 
local suitability of the several native administrations. Indeed, the native 
States have already been too much anglicized, a process which tends to 
make their subjects look upon their Chiefs as superfluous, though it may 
be a reason for changing the status of our “ Residents’ into that of 
“Envoys” to their Courts or of abolishing “ Residents” altogether. I 
look upon the native States as the salt for the preservation of the Indian 
Empire and of the noblest ancient forms of civilization and culture that 
the world has known, and I only wish that every Indian District could be 
governed like a native State, founded on the affections and associations of 
the people and recognizing every local difference in custom, history, and 
occupation and not with our soul-deadening monotony of routine, only 
relieved by a seditious Press, that ignores “sentiment” as ¢#e basis in 
Oriental countries for a successful and permanent rule. 

An Imperial Council, therefore, that would unite by every bond of self- 
interest and of their own sacred associations, the Chiefs, and through them 
their subjects for the defence of the Empire against the Slaves that threaten 
its freedom, would be desirable and I cannot help thinking that philoso- 
phical minds, like those of Mr. C. L. Tupper and Mr. W. Lee-Warner, 
which have so successfully addressed themselves to the consideration of 
the subject, will find a solution that may alike enhance the dignity, power 
and independence in their own sphere of the Chiefs and guarantee their 
treaty-rights as well as increase the safety and strength of the Empire. 
Whether it would be desirable to give full publicity to the existing 
“ rights,” I should leave to the judgment of the above-named authors, who 
have added a scarcely-rivalled practical knowledge of affairs to theoretical 
attainments, but of this I am certain that greater publicity regarding Native 
States generally would protect them and their “ Residents” against them- 
selves. 

In the meanwhile, however, what is not only within the range of practi- 
cal politics but is also of urgent necessity is that a body like the EAsT INDIA 
ASSOCIATION, the creation of Indian Princes, should, in an objective and 
independent spirit, take up any legitimate grievance affecting any of the 
Indian Princes or native States or class of the community and submit it 
for consideration to the Press, to public meetings and to Parliament. 
Objections may be raised to an Imperial Council, even with the sole 
function that I have indicated ; the codification or rather the exact defini- 
tions of the treaty-rights of each State may be delayed, but there is no 
reason why one and all of them should not immediately support an 
Association that, should occasion unfortunately arise for it, would defend 
whoever is wronged, without any special or further solicitation, by those 
constitutional means which the friends of India and experts that compose 
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that body have so often used with success. At all events, Parliament, 
public meetings and the Press are already to hand and need not wait for a 
Council. They only require an organization, like that of the East India 
Association to be correctly “ instructed.” 

The following extract from its statement of ‘Objects and Policy” may 
serve to show that in some such organization only can the Indian Princes 
and people find, when needed, that spontaneous and effective support that 
does not require the elaborate machinery of an Imperial Council to be set in 
motion, but that would rejoice in the establishment of such a Council, as 
an accomplishment of its long-pursued aim in aid of the strengthening of 
the “ Sovereign Princes of India and their relations to the Empire ”: 

“ The Association would specially appeal to the Ruling Princes of India, 
who are the natural exponents of the opinions and wishes of their fellow 
countrymen, and whose rights and privileges it will ever strive to maintain.” 

The East India Association in advocating by all legitimate means the 
interests of the inhabitants of India, has also in the above “statement” of 
principles, reiterated that its attitude towards Indian questions is strictly 
conservative in the truest sense, words which sum up its own long and 
useful career. Whilst standing aloof from party-politics, in their special 
sense, in this country, it has been conservative of the vested interests and 
the legitimate claims of the Princes of India, as also of the rights of pro- 
perty, of position, of classical learning and of ancient landmarks generally, 
the existence of which is threatened both in this country and in India. 
There is, therefore, a natural bond between the Conservatives and, indeed, 
of all that is respectable in England and in India, whether princes or people. 
So much so has this been felt to be the case that on leaving India in 1887 
I was asked by Muhammadan and Hindu noblemen to establish relations 
between them and certain Conservative leaders. The indirect result, in 
which I have had no share, though I am glad of it, is the candidature of 
natives of India in England in the Conservative interests and other steps 
which it is not necessary for me to indicate here, but the success of this 
alliance depends on the promotion of the Conservative interests of India, 
namely, the study of its ancient classical languages, the association of the 
Chiefs and other natural leaders of the people—the gentry, the learned, 
the priests—with the officers of Government in the popularization of 
public measures, in the submission of the wants and wishes of the people 
where they really exist and are not stimulated or invented by agitators, 
in the restoration of harmonious relations between the Hindu and 
Muhammadan leaders, and last, not least, in a jealous regard for the 
maintenance of the interstatal or international rights of the native Chiefs, 
This is the noble guid pro guo in return for their support and with nothing 
less should they be satisfied. If the Association will help in this direction, 
it should ask officials and especially the Conservative leaders seriously and 
carefully to consider whether their intentions for the good of India cannot 
most naturally be communicated to, and perhaps be occasionally modified 
by, the experts of this Society. 


G. W. LEITNER. 
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FRENCH PROGRESS IN THE WESTERN 
SOUDAN : 1894-95. 


By Captain S. PASFIELD OLIVER. 


I. The Truth about Timbuctu. 


For a long time it was well known that considerable friction 
existed between the military and the civilian officials in the 
old French Colony of Senegal and in that far more exten- 
sive region, the recently acquired dominion of the country 
on both sides of the Niger, called the French Soudan. 
This state of affairs became so unbearable that the critical 
situation was at length brought to the notice of Parliament 
by M. Le Hérissé. On the 4th March last, this deputy 
gavea clear and succinct account of the late military expedi- 
tions in the Soudan which culminated in the somewhat 
premature dash on Timbuctu and in the subsequent occupa- 
tion of that city by Colonel Joffre in 1894. 

M. Le Heérissé’s able statement made all the more im- 
pression on the Chamber, inasmuch as he is not one of 
those who have re-echoed the parrot-like cry of ‘Colonial 
Expansion”; but, on the contrary, he has, hitherto, con- 
sistently voted against the credits demanded in support of 
the numerous aggressive expeditions undertaken in Africa 
and elsewhere.* The following is the gist of his remarks : 

From the explanations of the official press and of M. 
Delcassé (the first appointed Colonial Minister) it was made 
to appear that the conquest of the Soudan had been effected 
by French officers acting independently and against the 
wishes of the Government; but, according to M. Le 
Hérissé, had full reports from these military leaders been 
published in the Journal Offictel,a very different story would 
have been related, fully establishing that these officers merely 
followed the exact instructions of the central administration. 
In all countries the actions of military officers have ever been 


* “Je ne suis pas un Colonial, et j’ai toujours voté contre les crédits 
affectés 4 ce qu’on appelle notre expansion au dehors.” 
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disavowed by civilian officials. As long ago as February 
1888, General Faidherbe, (who made Senegal what it is, 
and who indeed may be said to have created French power 
in the Soudan) was able to report the happy effect pro- 
duced by the navigation of the Upper Niger by the gun- 
boat commanded by Lieut. Caron, and by its arrival at 
Timbuctu. Again in 1889, M. Etienne, then an Under- 
Secretary of State, published an inspired brochure, in which 
it was clearly demonstrated that Timbuctu was the real ob- 
jective of the Government. On the 19th December 1889, 
Col. Archinard pointed out the means to be adopted to 
effect the occupation of Timbuctu : and in 1893, after that 
splendid campaign of Macina (which, as is well known, was 
thoroughly approved of by the Home Government) the 
occupation of Timbuctu had been recognised as inevitable 
by the Government. A deputation from that city had been 
sent to the Commandant of the Soudan, and Col. Combes 
had immediately reported the circumstance to the Govern- 
ment. Had the authorities at home wished to stay further 
progress, this was a favourable opportunity for stopping 
Col. Combes and telling him not to go beyond Ségou. 
But, what did the Government do? In their despatch, of 
7th August 1893, they replied in the vaguest terms— 
“ Soyes prudent, n’écoutez les ouvertures que st elles sont 
sérieuses,” which, in the language of the Colonial adminis- 
tration, as usually interpreted in the service, signifies ‘‘Go 
on! If you are successful, we shall back you up; but, if 
you fail, we shall throw you over.” This was the invariable 
tenor of the Government instructions. In like fashion, 
when Col. Bonnier was left in charge, he never ceased to 
keep the home Government perfectly well informed, from 
day to day, of his projects and of everything that occurred. 

Such was the state of affairs when a total upset of all 


military plans was produced in the Soudan by the decree of 
the 22nd November 1893, nominating M. Grodet Civil 
Governor. This official arrived on the 26th December at 
Kayes—the central headquarter of the Colony—and thence 
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he telegraphed on the same date to Col. Bonnier, who was 
at Ségou, informing him that he had taken over the Govern- 
ment. On the previous evening (according to M. Le 
Hérissé)* Col. Bonnier had learnt that the sailors of Lieut. 
Boiteux, overstepping his orders, had entered into Timbuctu. 
Realizing the danger, Col. Bonnier fulfilled the first duty of 
a soldier: he assembled all the disposable troops, sent off 
by land a column under the orders of Commandant Joffre, 
whilst he himself embarked in boats to bring assistance to 
the flotilla. M. Le Hérissé continues his afologza thus,— 

In this marvellous raid,—one of the finest marches re- 
corded in military history,—the French troops covered 
1,100 kilometres in fifteen days, marching eighteen hours 
per diem. 

This is what Col. Bonnier did, in going to the aid of a 
Lieutenant, who had got himself into a hornet’s nest, in 
spite of his superior officer’s orders. On the 26th Decem- 
ber 1893, when M. Grodet arrived at Kayes, Col. Bonnier 
telegraphed to him to acknowledge that officer’s assumption 
of the Government and to inform him that he was obliged 
to advance to the support of Lieut. Boiteux who was en- 
gaged with the enemy at Timbuctu, and that he would 
await the fresh orders of the Governor. Meantime Col. 
Bonnier continued the forward movement of his column by 
water, down the flooded stream of the Niger, whilst his 
second in command, Col. Joffre, with all the cavalry and 
pack animals proceeded by land at some distance north of 
the left bank of the great river, and through a broken and 
difficult country with inhabitants notoriously hostile to all 
Europeans. ‘The troops under the immediate command of 
Col. Bonnier were embarked on all sorts of boats, lighters 
and canoes—(the “ pirogues ” of the Niger fishermen, called 
‘“somonos,” constructed to hold but two persons, were 


* M. Edouard Guillaumet, however, states that M. Grodet’s telegraphic 
message to Col. Bonnier reached that officer at Ségou before he started : 
whilst Lieut. Boiteux’s despatch, announcing the massacre of Aube and 
entry into Timbuctu arrived at Ségou after the departure of the expedition 
and was forwarded to Col. Bonnier. 
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actually freighted with three tirailleurs, arms and baggage) 
—to the number of 300 vessels. In this vast flotilla of 
frail embarkations frequent capsizes constantly occurred ; 
cooking was impossible on board such craft; and the 
soldiers for several days had to content themselves with 
what boiled rice they had prepared anda little salt. Neither 
meat, bread, biscuit, wine nor “ ¢afa” could be served out. 
The boatmen, “ dosos,” were even reduced to raw millet. 

Meantime Lieut. Boiteux had moved up his two gun- 
boais, the Mage and the Nzger, armed with Hotchkiss 
machine-guns, to Kabara, the port of Timbuctu. He had 
armed, equipped and drilled his native sailors, “‘ Zapfots,” to 
serve as an improvised body of marine infantry, and on 
Christmas Day 1893, he had entered Timbuctu. Three 
days afterwards, his subaltern, M. Léon Aube, and his 
fifteen “‘ Japtots” were cut off by the Touareg Arabs after 
the French had expended their ammunition and slain at 
a locality, known as Our ’Maira, a little distance from 
Kabara. 

Such are the facts, as told by M. Le Heérissé, but it 
is manifestly impossible to suppose that Col. Bonnier’s 
expedition was undertaken to assist Lieut. Boiteux and to 
avenge the slaughter of Aube’s detachment, as M. Le 
Hérissé would have us to believe, for Col. Bonnier’s column 
had started on the 26th December. 

M. Edouard Guillaumet, the son of the well-known 
painter, very pluckily determined to go out to the Soudan 
and enquire on the spot. He has brought back a very 
curious story. He states that, when Col. Bonnier heard 
that a civilian Governor had been appointed to supersede 
the military commandant of the French Soudan, he deter- 
mined to put into execution a wild and ambitious scheme, 
which had long been in his mind. His plan was first to 
descend the Niger and occupy Timbuctu, the prestige of 
which successful cows would enable his column to continue 
the descent of the Niger, receiving or enforcing the sub- 
mission of all the intervening tribes along the banks, whilst 
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he left Col. Joffre’s land column in possession of the great 
Saharan city. He even intended to continue his progress 
as far down the river as Say, the great town on the borders 
of the British sphere of influence, at least ,000 kilometres 
to the South-East, which has since been entered by Lieut. 
Baud. 

Here he would land his force and, marching westwards 
overland towards Kong, he intended to accomplish the 
definite conquest of the states yet held by Samory, after 
surprising and overthrowing the ‘“ Sofas,” who would be 
met in the other direction by the troops of Commandant 
Richard, by that time near Bissandougou. Indeed, as it 
turned out, Commdt. Richard had actually advanced his 
column as far as Niossomorobougou towards Kong from 
the west, when learning the disaster near Timbuctu, he 
retraced his steps to Kankan. 

This bold but feasible plan might have been carried out 
in its entirety had it not been for the premature move of 
Lieut. Boiteux, whose gunboats should have aided the 
progress of the column ; and, had it not been for the excite- 
ment caused by the massacre of M. Aube’s men, Timbuctu 
might have been occupied without a shot being fired, or a 
single Frenchman lost. 

Col. Bonnier entered Timbuctu with his staff and the 
advanced portion of his column on the rith January 1894. 
The notables of the city had fled to Araouan, for, fearing 
reprisals on the part of the Touareg, they would not connive 
at the surrender of the open town to the French. Never- 
theless the inhabitants remained passive, crowding to see 
the entry of the French, though much disquieted by anxiety 
as to future operations. 

The very next morning, 12th January, although his troops 
were much in need of rest and refreshment, Col. Bonnier, 
leaving a detachment to await the arrival of the guns and 


supplies with the remainder of his column, marched west 
towards Goundam to avenge the slaughter of Our ’Maira 
on the Tenguereguiff Arabs, several of whose camps were 
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dotted at intervals along the margin of the inundated 
marshes between Kabara and the “ marigot” of Goundam. 
He, apparently, expected to drive them into the arms of 
the strong advancing land column under Col. Joffre. 

So little opposition did Col. Bonnier apprehend, that this 
trip was regarded more in the light of a picnic than a serious 
reconnaissance in an enemy’s country ; and, it is said, (1 
know not with how much truth) that the officers of the staff 
did not even take their swords with them. Possibly their 
side arms had been left behind in the boats. The Europeans 
were mounted on donkeys, and the small column took three 
days’ rations with them. On the 14th, a small party under 
Lieut. Sarda was left at Massacoré, near Dongoi, in charge 
of a quantity of cattle found at the Arab camp there, which 
had been hastily deserted at the advent of the French ; but 
the main body pushed on wearily in pursuit of the flying 
Arabs as far as Tacoubao, where the bivouac for the night 
was established in another abandoned encampment. Here 
not only cattle but some women and children had also been 
left by the Arabs,—a sure sign that the nomads intended 
mischief and were not far off. 

By this time the Commandant of the expedition seems to 
have been too exa/té, and wholly absorbed in his determina- 
tion to penetrate further into Africa and achieve the conquest 
of the middle Niger and the vast territories intervening 
within the huge bend, or doucle of that river. Infected by 
their chief's evident pre-occupation, the large staff of officers 
likewise appear to have shared his indifference to present 
circumstances ; and even the regimental officers lost all 
their anxiety or presumed their enemy to be completely 
demoralized. The black tirailleurs also, were utterly worn 


out by fatigue, and after piling arms and getting some food, 
threw themselves on the ground at some distance in rear 
and were all very soon fast asleep. Three or four sentries 
were, it is true, posted by the subaltern on duty; but even 
these were too worn out to watch. 

The unexpected arrived with a vengeance. As soon as 
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the moon had set, on the morning of the 15th January, 
before daybreak, an onslaught was made by the Arabs who 
had collected in the vicinity. For in truth those very 
Touaregs who had been supposed to be fleeing over the 
sand dunes before the advancing Sénégalais tirailleurs, had 
wheeled round as soon as out of sight and closed in rear: 
the pursuers had, throughout their three days’ march, been 
really the pursued. 

There was no fight ;—it was a massacre. The French 
taken wholly unawares were cut down or speared, even 
before they could seize their arms. But two or three 
escaped to tell the tale; and all Col. Bonnier’s ambitious 
dreams were effectually extinguished with his life. When 
Col. Joffre’s column reached the spot three weeks later, on 
the 8th February, those bodies which could be identified 
were taken to Timbuctu for interment. 

Col. Joffre was able within a few weeks to organize a 
regular series of operations against the Tenguereguiff 
Arabs; and the tribe which had cut off Col. Bonnier’s 
column was well-nigh exterminated. The French position 
at Timbuctu was now thoroughly assured. 


Ll. Slavery in the Soudan of to-day. 

Meantime some difficulty was experienced in the Bambara 
states, south of Mopti, where Commandant Quiquandon, 
whose headquarters were at Ségou, had established a garrison 
under Capt. Bonnacorsi. 

Ali Kali, the King of Bossé, had raised the flag of 
Mahomedan independence at his town, against which 
Comm. Quiquandon marched from Bandiagara, accom- 
panied by the Chief Agibou’s friendly auxiliaries. 

When the French reached Bossé, Hadji Ali Kali was in 
his ‘‘¢a¢a,” a fortified, or rather walled excezufe, separated 
from the village of Bossé by an open space. The village 
was soon taken, after considerable resistance, and then the 
mountain guns shelled the ‘‘¢ata.” The Mahomedan de- 
fenders fought bravely; and Ali Kali himself, heading a 
es 
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desperate sortie, died, as a chief should, in front of the 
sacred mosque he was protecting, sword in hand,—one 
more illustration of that extraordinary zeal for their faith 
so often exhibited by sincere followers of the Prophet. 
How bitter the resistance was is evidenced by the number 
lost by the French: nine killed and 149 wounded, including 
Capt. Bonnacorsi and three French officers. After the 
village had been taken, the French were again attacked by 
a number of tribesmen from the neighbourhood, who had 
assembled to aid Ali Kali. These enthusiastic Bambaras 
charged right up to the muzzles of the French rifles, with 
shouts of “ Allah! Allah /’ but were shot down by the 
Sénégalais tirailleurs, who knew not Ad/ah, being Fetish 
idolaters. 

A few words must now be said with regard to the treat- 
ment of the captives. by the French in the course of these 
operations, as related circumstantially by M. Edouard 
Guillaumet, whose evidence is believed in France, for he 
has been since officially recognised by M. Ribot’s Govern- 
ment as delegate for the Soudan, and his interesting little 
work has been so popular that a second edition has been 
lately issued. Curiously enough, Exeter Hall does not 
seem to have appreciated its exposure of facts which have 
long been patent to all Europe. 

M. Guillaumet makes the following remarkable statement 
at pp. 154-155 -— 

“These different experiments, (which he had described) towards the 
abolition of slavery had worn out the good feelings of the conquerors. 
And ‘now occurred this extraordinary thing, that, not being able to sup- 
press it, they made use of it. We ourselves became like everyone else, 
slave dealers ; and for several years past, the captive is considered by us, 
as among the negroes, as money with which we pay our soldiers, our 
servants, our porters, for all the world like Samory and Ahmadou. 

“When we take by force possession of a village, we follow the usual 
tradition. Thus, for example, in our last campaign in Mossi, against 
Ali Kali (related above) at Bossé, we surrounded a village, blew open a 
breach in the wall of the ‘Za/a,’ and killed during the assault every man 
in front of us, about seven or eight hundred Mahomedans. 


‘“‘The affair over, there remained in the village about twelve hundred 
human beings. All this number became the booty of the conqueror, and 
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a regular division was made of these prisoners. The officers had right to 
a certain number,—six I believe—two-thirds for their ‘boys’; the 
soldiers of the ‘légion étrangére’ had likewise their share, and lastly they 
paid the tirailleurs, the porters and the drivers with this human merchan- 
dise. Some days afterwards it was found necessary to hand over a lot of 
captives to the auxiliary legionaries, who at once opened a regular slave 
traffic for the market at Djenné, at from 25 to 30 francs per head, which 
was allowed to the tirailleurs, who even, on their return, came to offer me 
their slaves in the market at Ségou. 

“Tt is but just as well to add, that the tirailleurs and the Spahis engage 
themselves under our flags, as well as our domestics who enter our 
service, solely with this object :—to make captives, and their courage and 
their energy are proportionate to the value of the prizes which they know 
they will seize behind the walls of the ‘ tata’ which they have to assault.” 


(Ségou, it must be borne in mind is the headquarters of 
a French Colonial district with telegraphic connection to 
Kayes, Saint Louis, Paris and London.) 

This was written in this year of grace, 1895; and to 
make any comment would be superfluous. 


ITI. The Operations of the Column under Colonel Montel. 


From the columns of Ze Temps, 1 am permitted to give 
the following account of the French operations in another 
region of the Soudan, where an old and terrible enemy 
of ourselves as well as of the French is still at large 
and increasing the sphere ‘of his dominion. It is an 
old story how, chased from the banks of the Niger, by 
successive campaigns under Colonels Borgnis- Desbordes 
Archinard, Humbert, Combes and Bonnier, the Almamy 
of Bissandougou had been forced to abandon not only 
the conquests which he had made to the North, West 
and South of his native province, but also the regions 
watered by the river Milo, where his star had first risen 
and where his influence and fortune had been estab- 
lished. The road to the East alone remained open to him, 
and thither he now transferred his career of robbery and 
slaughter when French conquests had driven him back 
from the Niger. A band of “ Sofas,” commanded by one 
of his best officers, Sékouba, began, four years ago, the 
conquest of the territories situated in the river valleys 
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extending to the south of the great basin of the Niger 
towards the coast. That of the Upper Cavally was first of 
all invaded ; and then came the turn of the Bandama, or 
Lahou. It may be remembered that it was in the Valley 
of Bandama that Capt. Ménard was killed, on the 4th 
February 1892, by the “ Sofas” of Sékouba, while en- 
deavouring to defend his host, the Chief of the village of 
Séguéla, against the invaders. 

The progress of the bands of Samory, slow at first. 
became more marked when the Almamy* recognised the 
impossibility of regaining his former possessions. Sékouba 
collected the debris of the columns which Col. Combes had 
dispersed in his magnificent campaign of 1892-93. On the 
4th August 1893, the town of Sakhala fell into his power. 
In June 1894, he invaded Tagoune, a province of the State 
of Kong and which touches, so to speak, that centre of the 
political and commercial supremacy of the Ouattaras. 

The movements of the ‘‘ Sofas” were watched by Capt. 
Marchand, who had been sent on a mission to Bandama to 
study a practical route for penetrating towards the interior 
going from the Ivory Coast to the basin of the Niger. 
Capt. Marchand, who had also been able to go from Kong 
to Tengrela at the beginning of 1894, pointed out the 
precarious situation in which Kong and the neighbouring 
regions would soon be placed. Kong being under French 
protection, the chief appealed for European aid, and sent 
delegates to the coast to ask it. A refusal on the part of 
the French would have been a confession of failure, quite 
unintelligible to the populations of the Niger after the 
previous success of French arms in the Soudan and 
Dahomey. M. Dupuy’s government, on the proposition 
of the then Colonial minister, M. Delcassé, decided at the 
end of August 1894, to give a favourable answer to the 
demands of the Kong chief, supported in addition by the 
governor of the Colony, Capt. Binger. 


” 


As it is no doubt remembered, at the end of the Anglo- 


* Samory’s title is the A/mamy, or religious chief of Bissandougou. 
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Congolese convention of the 14th May 1894, the parlia- 
ment had voted credits intended for sending to the Upper 
Oubangui a battalion of Senegalese tirailleurs with two 
batteries of artillery. These forces were placed under the 
orders of Lieut.-Colonel Monteil, who had been previously 
appointed to fill the post of Commissioner in the Upper 
Oubangui. 

As the State of Congo, however, had abandoned its 
“adventurous projects and signed the Franco-Congolese 
agreement of the 14th August, the sending of this expedi- 
tion became altogether unnecessary. It was, therefore, 
decided that only two companies should be directed towards 
Oubangui, where they were to rejoin the somewhat weak 
contingents at the disposal of Comm. Decazes ; and that 
the other two companies, with the battery of mountain 
guns, were to return to Grand-Bassam, to act in the Kong 
country from the Ivory Coast. The column of the Upper 
Oubangui, immediately on its arrival at Loango, was so 
divided ; and the main body, under Col. Monteil, re-em- 
barked to return to Grand-Bassam, where it arrived on the 
12th September 1894. 

The Colony of the Ivory Coast is a new one, although 
the French establishments of Grand-Bassam and Assinie 
were founded long ago. It did not possess sufficient madzérzel 
for provisioning the little column which was being formed ; 
everything had to be improvised, and under difficult cir- 
cumstances. , 

First of all Col. Monteil, whose powers were completely 
independent of the Governor of the Colony, M. Binger, 
after consulting with Capt. Marchand, asked for additional 
forces. He did not consider it possible with two com- 
panies to advance inland for the protection of Kong against 
the eventual attacks of Samory, while assuring to himself 
a line of operation extending over at least 600 miles inland. 
Reinforcements were, therefore, sent. Two companies of 
Haoussas came to him from Dahomey, where, since 
Behanzin had been crushed, the most absolute peace reigns 
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undisturbed. Senegal furnished three additional com- 
panies of Senegalese tirailleurs, and sent beside half a 
squadron of Senegalese Spahis. A Battery of mountain 
guns was also added to the first. In fact the column was, 
by degrees, raised to 7 Companies, half a squadron of 
Spahis and two mountain batteries, together with the 
matériel and the supplies considered necessary. The 
manner in which the matériel was dispatched has been 
criticised. It appears, among other things, that the 
packages were not prepared with a view to their being 
carried on men’s backs; and this must have affected in 
many ways the march of the column. An inquiry, after- 
wards opened with regard to this at the Colonial Office, 
showed a want of proper information and inquiries, which 
the Intelligence Branch should have pointed out. 

Two routes lead to Kong: the one, followed on two 
occasions by Capt. Binger, by Treich-Lapléne, Braulot, 
etc., passes by the valley of Courvé and starts from Grand- 
Bassam. It offers great obstacles to the march of a 
column, by reason that the forest region extends from the 
coast toa depth of about 250 miles. For this reason it 
was rejected; and also because the country of Indenié 
which had to be traversed was in excitement by the unfor- 
tunate Pool expedition and the intrigues of the native 
agents of the neighbouring colony. Finally, which was 
in itself a sufficient reason, Capt. Marchand, in his explora- 
tion up the valley of Bandama, had discovered a little above 
Thiassalé, an elevated plateau at 300 feet above the sea, 
watered by the Bandama, clear of forests and extending 
one spur to a point within nearly 70 miles of the sea. The 
forest zone was thus here reduced to its minimum breadth ; 
the road of Bandama appeared therefore to be the most 
favourable. It was adopted by the commander of the 
column all the more readily because, after the submission 
of Thiassalé to Capt. Marchand, the governor of the 
Colony had sent MM. Pobéguin and Nebout to occupy 
the posts established at Thiassalé (30 miles from Grand- 
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Lahou), situated to the North of the sea and Toumodi 
(70 miles from Thiassalé). 

Besides, the Marchand mission had created posts at 
Kouadiokofi (65 miles to the north of Toumodi), and at 
Kong itself (200 miles from Kouadiokofi), Capt. Mar- 
chand had at the end of April, founded an establishment 
where he had left on the 1st July his former travelling- 
companion, M. Bailly, with an escort of 12 Senegalese 
tirailleurs. 

The route to Kong by Bandama was thus marked out. 
Col. Monteil despatched two companies there at the begin- 
ning of October 1894. One of them (No. 10 Co. of the 
Regiment of Senegalese tirailleurs) garrisoned Kouadiokofi, 
a strategical point commanding the centre of Baoulé, the 
other, (the gth) remained in the lower part of the 
Bandama. 

It was then that the incident of Bonoua happened. 
This village, adjoining Grand-Bassam, had always been 
hostile to the French; and the ad zuterim Governor of 
the Colony requested Col. Monteil to destroy this centre 
of resistance. The 9th Co. was then recalled from Grand- 
Lahou ; it joined the 13th, which arrived from Senegal ; 
and Col. Monteil sent the two, under the command of 
Chef-de-bataillon Pineau, to take possession of Bonoua. 
Part of the artillery was on the Bandama route; the 
remainder still at Grand-Bassam. The attack upon 
Bonoua, on the 9th November, failed, and the French 
had several killed and 60 wounded. Col. Monteil arrived 
8 days after, with two mountain guns, which after thirty 
rounds, caused Bonoua to be evacuated and it was 
occupied without one of the French being seriously 
wounded, | 

At the end of November, the commander of the expedi- 
tion started for Dabou, a village situated on the lagoon 
extending in a direction parallel to the shore, and took 
the land route in marching on Thiassalé. Next arrived 
in succession two companies of Haoussas from Dahomey, 
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two companies of Senegalese (the 14th and 15th), 50 
Spahis and a convoy of 200 mules. 

They concentrated at Thiassalé during December ; and 
on the 28th, the column started in the direction of 
Toumodi, already occupied by a company of Haoussas. 


The question of porters always plays an important part 
in African expeditions, where for want of carriage-roads 
and of beasts of burden, one is obliged to have recourse 
to the inhabitants for transporting provisions and war 
material. When the countries to be traversed have a 
dense population and are submissive to military authority, 
as, ¢.g., in certain regions of the Soudan, Dahomey and 
the lower Congo, it is possible to organise a regular 
system of transport by convoys formed of the natives who 
are more or less willing to undertake this labour if well 
paid. In new countries, explorers have naturally much 
trouble in finding people to carry their baggage, and they 
are only birds of passage. How much greater, then, must 
be the difficulty, when one is obliged to appeal for assist- 
ance which is generally afforded grudgingly and with 
curses and foo often enforced by cruel methods. With 
more or less difficulty one gets from 500 to 1,000 coolies 
impressed ; and when they have the chance and oppor- 
tunity, they revolt and refuse to proceed. And this is 
what here actually occurred, where Marchand, Pobéguin, 
and Nebout had been able to obtain from the Chief of 
Baoulé some bands of porters; for, while the officers com- 
manding the companies at the head of the column had been 
able to recruit their Zersonnel with which they went to 
occupy Kouadiokofi and Toumodi, Col. Monteil found 
himself stopped for want of porters. 

On the 28th December, the very day on which the 
column left Thiassalé to advance on the road to Kong, all 
the porters requisitioned in the region South of Baoulé (the 
Canton of N’Ban) bolted incontinently. The country rose 
up in revolt and very soon 450 poorly armed natives began 
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to harass the column. The commander of the expedition 
rightly judged that he could not advance into the interior 
until he had reduced the Baoule. He therefore concen- 
trated his column in the environs of Singonobo, a village 
situated between Thiassalé and Toumodi, on the borders 
of the forest. The unequal struggle against the natives 
commenced and lasted six weeks—a nice beginning. It 
was the middle of February, 1895, before the column was 
able to start again on its forward march, leaving behind at 
Thiassalé a company of Haoussas, two mounted guns and 
a company of Senegalese tirailleurs, with a battery of 
Artillery at Singonobo. At the port of Toumodi, it left 
the second company of Haoussas; so that when it arrived 
at Kouadiokofi, on the 20th February, the main column 
numbered 4 companies of Senegalese (the gth, roth, 14th 
and 15th), 26 SAahzs and two guns. 

Col. Monteil had only left at Kouadiokofi,—where he 
had already found the Administrator Nebout with a few 
militia—a small garrison composed principally of invalids 
and of those who were not fit for the campaign. Then 
he advanced to meet Samory and the forces which the 
Almamy had brought back with him for conquering the 
Kong country. Samory, beaten by Humbert and Combes 
in the Upper Niger, had attempted several times to take 
possession of the states of his adversary, the fama of 
Sikasso, and an ally under French protection. 

It was to defend Ba Bemba, the son and successor of 
Tieba, threatened by Samory in his capital of Sikasso, 
that Col. Bonnier, a few weeks before the mishap at 
Tacubao (15th January, 1895), had attacked the “Sofas” 
of Samory in the valley of the Bani. The bands of the 
Almamy had been beaten, on the 4th December, at Fara- 
gara, near Tenetou; and the next day, after being nearly | 
captured at Koloni by the Soudanese Sfahzs, Samory had 
fled southwards. | 

But the Almamy was as resolute as he is brave. He 
thought that after the occupation of Timbuctu, the French 
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would not be able to defend their allies, and that he would 
in the end get the better of Ba Bemba. He therefore 
started again with his contingents on the route of Sikasso. 
It was then, that despairing of creating a new kingdom 
in the valley of the Niger, he turned back upon the bands 
which Segouba was leading by degrees to the conquest 
of the Kong country. Samory thus took the command 
of his “Sofas” himself, and invaded the Kong country. 
On the 12th February, he entered Djimini, a province 
situated south of Kong, just at the moment that Col. 
* Monteil arrived with his little column. 

Monteil arrived, on. the 27th February, at Satama 
Soukoro situated about 100 miles from Kouadiokofi and 
140 from Kong. MHaving started on the 21st from 
Kouadiokofi, he had marched, on an average, 20 kilo- 
métres a day. The Colonel sent the 9th Company forward, 
which with Capt. Marchand had, on the 3rd March, an 
encounter with Samory’s “Sofas” at Lafiboro, 155 miles 
north of Satama. 

Col. Monteil at once made preparations for attacking 
Samory vigorously. On the 5th March, he quitted Laf- 
boro, and made for Sokhala Dioulassou, where Samory 
had established his base and depét of supplies and ammu- 
nition. On the 7th March, at 11 p.m., Sokhala Dioulassou 
was brilliantly carried and Monteil made a considerable 
capture of horses, oxen, food, war matériel, etc. Samory, 
not knowing where he would next be attacked, had divided 
into several bodies his troops, then composed of several 
thousand men, of whom a thousand were armed with 
magazine rifles. He was not long in recovering from his 
surprise, and hastened to concentrate all his people. To 
gain time for preparation and also to obtain information 
as to the objective of the French operations, he started 
negociations, offering to submit if the Kong country were 
left to him. 


In reality, the Almamy did not intend to make a treaty, 
as he knew that he had before him only a handful of men 
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—not exceeding 350 rank and file. On the 13th March, 
after three days of pourparlers, he let the Colonel know 
that the struggle was to begin again, and that he, Samory, 
would not be the first to leave off. 

The booty taken by the French invaders was burnt, and 
on the morning of the 14th, the column moved against the 
“ Sofas.” A fight ensued in the village of Sobala, during 
which Monteil was wounded in the knee. The “ Sofas,” 
as usual, were forced to retreat and the column took the 
road to Satama-Soukoro. Samory followed in rear and 
then began an uninterrupted series of harassing fights. 
One took place, on the 15th March, at Dabakala; another 
on the 16th at Kotola; at Tagouaxo, at Farako, at Tatah- 
dougou, at the river Bey. In this last fight the famous 
Sékouba was killed. On the 17th March, they were again 
fighting at Gouanaladougou, and at 1o p.m., they at last 
reached Satamasoukoro. 

There Col. Monteil found an order from the Colonial 
Minister, M. Chautemps relieving him of his command 
and instructing him to give up the direction of operations 
to Chef-de-bataillon Caudrelier, who had been entrusted 
by Monteil with the command of the bases of the opera- 
tion. It was quite time, for the French soldiers were 
quite exhausted and worn out. It was impossible to 
remain at Satama-Soukoro, where Samory’s attacks would 
soon have made an end of the 4,000 rifle cartridges and 
the 80 rounds of shell which were all that remained for the 
mountain guns. Besides, the country was up in arms and 
overrun by natives fleeing from the “ Sofas.” The failure 
of the operation was complete. 

On the 23rd March, the column retired upon Kouadio- 
kofi where it arrived on the 27th, and found there 
Caudrelier. His instructions were to try and protect 
Kong with those companies which had not taken part in 
the march. Such a campaign would certainly have led up 
to a disaster, as Samory had cantonned his “ Sofas” on the 
banks of the river Nzi, half way between Kouadiokofi 
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and Satama. They contented themselves, therefore, with 
leaving two detachments of infantry and one section of 
artillery’ with two guns at the post of Kouadiokofi; and 
the main column returned to Toumodi, Monteil suffering 
more and more from his wound, Comm. Pineau and Capt. 
Baratier ill, and almost all the other officers unfit to con- 
tinue the campaign. Comm. Caudrelier remained in the 
country, to organize the troops intended to occupy the 
posts which the French meant to hold permanently while 
the greater portion of the column, in obedience to the 
instructions received, marched back to the coast. On the 
8th April, it reached Thiassalé and by the 13th it got back 
to Grand Lahou. Samory, master of the Upper Valley of 
the Badama, entered Kong at the end of March, M. Bailly 
and his tirailleurs having already evacuated that post about 
the middle of March, and made their way to the French 
settlements in the Soudan. The whole affair was a 
wretched business and contributed nothing towards the 
progress of the French in West Africa. 


IV. Commandant Decoeur's Mission. 

Before concluding, it may be as well to note the explo- 
rations of the French in other directions towards the 
countries contained within the great bend of the Niger, 
between Timbuctu and Say, generally known as “ da doucle 
du Niger.” 

Chef-d’escadron of the Marine Artillery, Henry Alexis 
Decoeur, chief of the staff to Col. Dumas, commanding 
the troops in Dahomey, was despatched on a mission 
towards the interior, a year ago, by M. Chautemps. 

His party consisted of 5 Frenchmen, including Lieu- 
tenants Baud and Vargoz, with Dr. Danjou; 48 Haoussas, 
35 native police and over 200 porters. Comm. Decoeur’s 
exploring party left Porto Novo on the 25th August, 1894, 
reaching Nikki on the 25th November, where a treaty was 
concluded with the ruler of that district. (It will be re- 
membered that Capt. Lugard also claims to have concluded 
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a treaty with this chief of Nikki for the Royal Niger 
Company.) Before reaching Nikki, M. Decoeur had 
wished to make a treaty with Acpaki, Chief of the country 
of Parakou, which forms the immediate ‘ Azx¢derland” of 
Upper Dahomey. But Acpaki was then besieging 
Bassila, a village situated close to the Franco-German 
frontier. The Mission, therefore, was forced to incline 
its path towards the west; but at the beginning of 
November it came in contact with Acpaki, who did not 
hesitate to sign the treaty of Protectorate ; for the recent 
events in Dahomey were perfectly known throughout the 
Chabé country and contributed to the cordiality of the 
Chief. 

On leaving Bassila, the mission went on to Séméré, 
passing through the country of Koulé, where a language 
is spoken altogether different from that of Chabé. Koulé 
is the state bordering on the limits of the German frontier 
of Tsautyo, which does not extend here in an eastern 
direction as shown on German maps. All the Koulé chiefs 
placed themselves under French protection, like the King 
| of Séméré. To the east of this little State begins the 
‘country of Sougou, whose capital is Wangava. Sougou 
|extends to the banks of the Ocparra, to the east of which 
‘is the country of Nikki. 

The Chiefs of Nikki are completely independent. The 
‘territory of Boussa, situated on the banks of the Niger, 
-was formerly a dependency of Nikki; but for the last ten 
years, since the Royal Niger Company entered into rela- 
tions with the village-chiefs of the Niger, bribing them 
with presents, and furnishing them with arms and muni- 
tions of war, the Boussa Chief has disavowed the authority 
of his legitimate king. The two states are therefore 
politically separate; but by traditional right the Boussa 
chief is the vassal of the king of Nikki, a situation differing 
widely from the theory put forward by the British Niger 
Company. A treaty was formally concluded, on the 
26th November, with the legitimate king. The Decoeur 
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Mission, having by that time expended its supplies and being 
unable to obtain more, left Nikki on the 29th November, 
1894, and returned to Carnotville, to replenish its stores, 
passing ex route through the village of Parakou, where, 
since February last, the Governor of Dahomey, M. Ballot, 
has established a French post. From Carnotville, the 
Mission proceeded directly, by way of Wangara and 
Kouandé, to Makka, arriving on the 31st December. 
Some slight difficulties were experienced in passing the 
village of Birni and Kouandé, which three years previously 
had closed the way to the German escort under Lieut. 
Kling ; but the apprehensions of the chiefs were calmed, 
and M. Decoeur got to Makka without further trouble. 

At Makka, the expedition divided. Comm. Decoeur 
despatched hence his second in command, Lieut. Baud, 
with Lieut. Vargoz, 25 Senegalais and 75 porters, pro- 
visioned for 60 days, to the nearest point of the Niger, 
while he himself, with the remainder, marched on Sansanni- 
Mango through an altogether savage country, where the 
inhabitants are stark naked, a rare thing in the Western 
Soudan. Only two communities of natives were met with, 
at Ouavo and Makeri, and with their Chiefs satisfactory 
treaties were made. At Sansanni- Mango, where the 
Mission arrived on the 7th January, 1895, the Chief stated 
that he had treated, six months previously, with a native 
officer of the English colony of the Gold Coast, named 
Captain Fergusson. He exhibited the text of this docu- 
ment,—a simple treaty of commerce and friendship, in the 
name of the Queen’s government, with a clause inserted, 
by which the Chief was prohibited from placing his 
country under the protection of any European Power. 
Comm. Decoeur remained three whole days at Sansanni- 
Mango, and next went to Pélélé, the first village of the 
Gourma country, whose capital, Nungu or Fada N’Gurma, 
is situated in 12° N., about 150 kilometres north of Pélélé. 
When the Mission left the village, whilst Doctor Danjou 
was sent back with the sick, the German Lieut. von Karnap 
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arrived, despatched from the Mission under Doctors Griiner 
and Dering, which had just reached Sansanni- Mango. 
After a courteous greeting with the French officers, he 
hurried on to the North, much faster than the more heavily 
freighted French caravan. Von Karnap went towards 
Say, stopping at Pama, Matchakuali and Kankantchari— 
all villages of Gourma, with a view to placing them all 
under German protection. 

On reaching Pama, some hours after Lieut. von Karnap, 
M. Decoeur received from the Chief of the village a paper 
given him by the German officer, with instructions to show 
it to the French who came after him. This document, 
written in Arabic, stated that Lieut. Karnap had taken 
possession of Pama in the name of the German Emperor. 
But M. Decoeur learnt that the Chief of Pama had neither 
signed nor approved of any treaty of Protectorate; and, 
moreover, that this village Chief was merely a dependent 
of the King who lived at Nungu and ruled the whole of 
the Gourma district. 

Meantime, whilst the German officer continued on his 
way to Say, Comm. Decoeur, satisfied that Lieut. Baud 
must have arrived at that important capital first, proceeded 
rapidly to Nungu, covering in 3 days the 140 kilometres, i 
separating Pama from Nungu, and found the King, aq 
Bantchandé, far more disposed to treat with the Chief of 
a French Mission, as his frontiers were threatened by the 
bands of that old enemy of the French, Ahmadou, whose 
scattered troops had taken refuge in the Libtako region. 

King Bantchandé well knew how the French had chased 
Ahmadou out of Nioro, Segou and Macina, towards the 
Southern Soudan. 

Meantime Lieut. Joseph M. Louis Baud, of the Marine 
Infantry, as foreseen by his chief, had duly reached Say by 
way of Boti, long before the German, von Karnap, could 
get there, (distributing broadcast his papers stating that he 
had taken possession of all these regions of Africa in the 
name of the German Emperor); and he ratified the treaty 
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previously concluded by Col. Monteil with the powerful 
ruler of this metropolis and trade mart. After effecting a 
junction with his comrade, Lieut. Vargoz, who was at 
Kodjar, this officer and the escort descended the valley of 
the Niger and rejoined Comm. Decoeur coming up from 
Boussa. The Mission thus reunited followed the Niger as 
far as Leaba, whence it returned after a most successful 
journey by Nikki to Carnotville, which place was attained 
on 20th March. Here instructions were found from 
Government, recalling Comm. Decoeur to France. 


V. Lieutenant Baud’s Mission. 


Governor Mallot now despatched Lieut. Baud, with an 
escort of 50 tirailleurs under Lieut. Vermeesch, to try and 
join hands with Col. Monteil, by turning the North limits 
of Togoland and the frontiers of the British Colony of the 
Gold Coast. Accordingly, on the 26th March, but six days 
after his return from Say,—M. Baud started again for the 
interior towards the North-West. At Kiritiri, the first 
commercial centre of importance, a treaty of Protectorate 
was concluded. The people at this place, (fearing, like 
those of Bassila, the attacks of the savages known as 
Caffres (Kaffirs) who inhabit the mountainous region of the 
North of the Franco-German frontier), requested that a 
garrisoned post might be formed there. These Kaffirs go 
absolutely naked, and have no intercourse with their neigh- 
bours, evidently being the remnant of some aboriginal races 
dispossessed of their country by the invasion of modern 
intruders. 


From Kiritiri the Mission proceeded to Bafilo, by a 
track which crosses a chain of mountains from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet elevation over a pass of 2,500 feet. This range, 
-running from NNE. to SSW., lies west of Kouandi and 
Séméré, traverses upper Togoland and unites with the 
heights of Bismarkbourg. Bafilo, which Lieut. Baud 
reached on the 3rd April, is a very important centre, with a 
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population of 20,000. The Chief of Bafilo not having 
negotiated any treaty with any European (although the 
German traveller Kling passed through this town when 
coming from Salaga), Lieut. Baud concluded a treaty of 
Protectorate with him. This chief, like the one at Kiritiri, 
requested the construction of a military post to hold in 
check the incursions of the Kaffirs. At the village of 
Dako, the Mission quitted the route formerly taken by 
Kling, to proceed to Sansanné-Mango across the country 
of the Kaffirs, a desolate country, where water is some- 
what difficult to find. Here the native aborigines tried to 
stop the Frenchmen, who despite their demonstrations went 
on steadily without much trouble, for by a judicious dis- 
tribution of presents the wrath of the wildest of these 
savages was appeased. 

On the 12th of April, Lieut. Baud reached Sansanné- 
Mango, a centre which has several notables. There are, 
in fact, four:—The actual King, who reigns without 
governing ; the Governor, or Daoudou, who administers 
the Government ; the Jam, or religious chief who gives 
counsel; and Tieba, the son of the King, who has influ- 
ence but no control over the other three. The inhabitants 
belong to the race of Agni, which inhabits the valley of the 
Comoé. They appear to have formerly emigrated from 
the village of Mango and extended their conquests towards 
the North-East. This is how the place was built, settled 
and named Sansanné-Mango, which means the Camp of 
the people of Mango. 

In accordance with the stipulations of the former treaty 
negotiated by the Administrator, M. Alby, with the Chiefs, 
Lieut. Baud proceeded to deliver to them the “ customs” 
and ‘dashs,” or presents agreed upon. They seemed 
much surprised at this faithful carrying out of the contract. 
“What,” said they, “ do you fulfil the engagements entered 
into by another?” In fact these same chiefs had treated, 
in August 1894, with the half-caste mulatto, Captain 
Fergusson, the agent from the British Colony of Gold 
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Coast ; in February 1895, with the German von Karnap; 
and a few days after, with the French administrator, Lieut. 
Alby of the Haoussa tirailleurs from Dahomey. Great was 
their astonishment at seeing a fourth white man realise the 
promises of the third: they did not comprehend that any 
fidelity was attached to treaties. 

One thing exercised their minds, “were the British 
white or black? for the British agent who came to them 
was black. They resented having been treated with less 
consideration by the Gold Coast authorities than by the 
French, who sent white men. 

Lieut. Baud’s mission left Sansanné-Mango on the 15th 
April, after halting there three days. Four guides were 
furnished by the Daoudou or Governor, who conducted 
them to Nalerougou, where the Frenchmen were presented 
to the King by the Zam of Gambaka, a village at some 
two hours’ distance. They were informed that Mr. 
Fergusson had not been received by this King of all the 
Mampoursi, who was willing to conclude an alliance with 
France. The Mission next proceeded to the West, and, 
on the 22nd April, crossed the track of Capt. Binger at 
Oual-Oulé, whose Chief asked for news of that explorer, 
exhibiting a tricolor which the latter had given him. 

On the 23rd, the White Volta river was crossed, flowing 
between steep banks from 20 to 30 feet high, and measur- 
ing some 300 yards in breadth ;—an impassable obstacle to 
those who have no canoes. Liaba, an important centre of 
independent villages, was reached on the 24th; and here, 
thanks to the support of the Mampoursi authorities, a 
convention acknowledging the French Protectorate, was 
readily agreed to. After completely exploring this hitherto 
unknown locality, a part of the course of the river Poplogon 
—a large affluent to the White Volta—was surveyed, and 
a chain of hills (elevated 1,500 feet) in which the Red 
Volta finds its source, was likewise examined. Lieut. Baud 
finally reached Oua by the ist May. 

At Oua the King showed to M. Baud, what he believed to 
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be simply a certificate of good treatment. Great was the 
King’s astonishment on learning that this document was a 
treaty of commerce and friendship with Governor Maxwell 
of the Gold coast, engaging the King of Oua not to treat 
with any other European Power. This document was 
carried off by Lieut. Baud, the signature of the King 
thereon being marked by a cross and a seal stamped with 
the handle of an umbrella. M. Baud was enabled to con- 
tract a full and formal treaty of Protectorate with this 
Potentate, duly signed in Arabic by the King and counter- 
signed by his Chiefs. This treaty appears to unite politi- 
cally the territories extending along the roth parallel of 
Latitude with the French Colonies of Dahomey and the 
Ivory Coast ; thus satisfactorily terminating and cementing 
the missions of Governor Ballot, Commandant Decoeur 
and Administrator Alby. The French sphere of influence 
thus united prevents any foreign intrusion from the South 
into the great bend of the Niger. 

On leaving Oua, Lieut. Baud intended to join Monteil’s 
column, and crossing the Black. Volta, he came into the 
Bouna country, where Capt. Braulot, in 1893, had met with 
serious opposition. Lieut. Baud, however, with an escort 
of 50 tirailleurs, could not be denied, and he reached Bouna 
safely, where he first heard of Monteil’s retreat from Kong. 
He also learnt that a European was in the Bondoukou 
country who turned out to be M. Bailly, the officer com- 
manding the escort of Marchand’s mission, and left behind 
at Kong. Unfortunately M. Bailly had died at Nasian, - 
where his escort was able to join Baud’s expedition in 
Bondoukou and return with it to Grand-Bassam on the 
coast, where it was hospitably entertained by Governor 
Binger. Lieut. Baud had left Cotonou (Dahomey) on the 
coast, on the 26th August 1894, with Comm. Decoeur ; and 
he reached Grand-Bassam on the 12th June 1895, after 
nine months and a half of constant travelling. His journey 
had included Abomey, Carnotville, Nikki, Maka, Say, 
Gomba, Boussa, Nikki (again), Sansanné-Mango, Gambaka, 
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Oua and Nasiam, covering a track upwards of 2,250 milcs, 
and fully accomplishing the objects of his mission. 





In consequence of the frequent conflicts and disaccord 
between the civil administrations and the military com- 
manders of all the French colonies throughout West Africa, 
M. Chautemps, the Minister for the Colonies, submitted a 
plan for creating a Governor General who should have 
under his orders all political and military matters relating to 
the colonies of Senegal, French Guinea, the Ivory Coast 
and the French Soudan. This project was approved by 
the Council of Ministers and carried into effect on the 16th 
June last, when M. Chaudié, Inspector General of 2nd 
Class Colonies, was appointed the first Governor General. 
His military colleague, Col. Boiléve was at the same time 
gazetted as Commander in Chief of all the military forces 
within the above named colonies. M. Chaudié is also 
appointed Governor of Sénégal and his head-quarters will 
be at Saint Louis. How this arrangement will work it is 
impossible to judge at present; but it seems, at first sight, 
to be a step in the right direction. At all events satisfac- 
tion will be felt among all ranks in the Soudan that M. 
Grodet has been recalled and has returned to France. 

It is hoped that the slight sketch here given of the pro- 
gress of French arms in Western Africa may serve to 
enlighten my readers with regard to the solid foundations 
of a large colonial dominion which are being firmly estab- 
lished and gradually consolidated by our neighbours across 
the Channel. It will greatly facilitate friendly relations 
between the two great European Powers if an exchange of 
territories can be arranged to their mutual satisfaction, in 
. order that the frontier lines may be simplified and traced 
with the utmost clearness. 

It is a disgrace to Europe that any scrawl of a signature 
obtained from a petty head of a village by means of a few 
bottles of gin and a pocketful of trinkets or a few yards of 


cloth should be regarded by European. statesmen and 
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diplomatists as an authentic treaty duly negotiated. Just 
as the chief cannot verify the powers of any casual European 
visitor, so also it is equally impossible for the European 
traveller, during his rapid transit, to discover with certainty 
whether the chiefs whose signatures he obtains are in 
reality properly qualified to barter away the dominion of 
the people they are supposed to represent. A concession 
granted to M. Verdier to exploit timber within the colony 
of Ivory Coast has just been quashed by M. Chautemps, 
the Minister of the Colonies in France. It is regrettable 
to find that similar concessions, conferring valuable mono- 
polies, obtained from native Chiefs for the sole exploiting 
of natural products such as india-rubber, e¢c., by irrespon- 
sible British traders, are permitted by our Government 
within the confines of countries submitting to British Pro- 
tectorate apparently without any reserve or safeguard. 

PASFIELD OLIVER. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND FRENCH FISHERY 
RIGHTS. 


By J. P. Vat p’EREMAO, D.D. 


** The sport of historical misfortunes.” —Lord Salisbury. 

‘The history of Newfoundland is one long indictment against the Imperial Govern- 
ment.”—Hon. Fudge W. D. Prowse. 
ENGLAND, often accused of acting like a step-mother to 
her Colonies, has certainly merited that title from New- 
foundland. Neglected in the beginning as almost unde- 
serving of notice, impeded in her settlement to please a 
set of monopolists, hampered in her progress by the sacri- 
fice of her interests to those of foreigners, and burdened 
by the wanton cession to France of certain rights on her 
coasts, she has much of which to complain and little for 
which to thank England. The delay in her colonization, 
the arrest of her progress, the small amount of her deve- 
lopment, the keeping down of her trades and industries, 
and the anomalous position she holds with reference to her 
own territory,—for all these England, and she alone is 
to blame. In former times, her interests were notoriously 
sold by corrupt and venal British ministers for French 
gold; and latterly they are equally sacrificed to France by 
the imbecility and timidity of our Foreign Office. In 
this indictment Liberals and Conservatives are included 
alike ; for regarding Newfoundland both have acted with 
equal folly and cowardice in the face of France. New- 
foundland has neither been externally defended against 
outsiders nor internally helped in her own development. 

The distress caused, early this year, by her serious 
financial position and the failure of her bank has not yet 
passed away. In her day of trouble Newfoundland 
knocked at several doors; but though Canada held out a 
helping hand and was prepared to take prompt action, 
Great Britain did nothing, beyond declining all respon- 
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sibility while sending a Commissioner, with a few thousand 
pounds to relieve immediate distress.* 

If such heavy trouble can come and rest on a Colony 
without due steps being taken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to investigate the causes from which it proceeded 
or to apply the remedies of which it stood in need, then 
all the talking and writing and posing about Imperial 
Federation are simply a delusion and mere words. On 
the 23rd August, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
said that the Canada-Newfoundland negotiations were in 
abeyance, and that if the aid suggested in Mr. W. John- 
ston’s question meant that the tax-payers of the United 
Kingdom should assume a portion of the public debt of 
Newfoundland, the present government could only return 
the same negative answer as the last. Thus both Liberals 
and Conservatives have declared that the British Tax- 
payer is immovably opposed to aiding a colony in distress, 
by assuming any monetary obligations,—a libel on the 
people of Great Britain, when Canada was quite willing 
to assume the responsibility of $ of that debt, if the mother- 
country would assume that of the remaining third. 

Newfoundland merits better treatment, for she holds a 
peculiar position. She appeals to British sentiment as 
the first-born of her long list of glorious colonies. Her 
geographical position makes her an invaluable connecting- 
link with Canada, which is perhaps the most active of 
Britain’s colonies, and with our cousins in the United 
States, with whom we cannot draw too close the bonds of 
union. She is an important terminus for our postal and 
telegraphic communications with all that lies west of the 
Atlantic. The island—the tenth in the world for size— 


* At the close of last Session, this little subsidy was severely criticized. 
The Conservatives had nothing to say in its favour, and denounced it as 
unconstitutional ; and the Liberals, who were responsible for it, were absent 
from the discussion. When party politics make members of Parliament so 
extremely careful of the tax-payers’ money, the two parties seem not to be 
sufficiently in touch with the nation to know that cheese-paring is despised 
and that the Imperial instinct is still alive in the British people. 
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is only } smaller than England, is } larger than Ireland, 
and is twice as big as Denmark,—is capable of much 
greater development than it has yet attained and is rich 
in natural products—mines, forests, and a fertile soil, while 
its fisheries are notoriously extensive and profitable. Yet 
she has not only not been even fairly developed,—she has 
been systematically kept back and sacrificed at every turn 
by the Imperial Government. The recent crisis has, no 
doubt, had several causes,—among them too easy borrow- 
ing and too lavish expenditure, the hurricane of 1892 which 
injured its fishing fleets, and the later fire at St. John’s. But 
underlying the whole question of her welfare are the French 
Fishing Rights, the bane of the Island, which paralyze all 
her efforts for progress and obstruct all her development. 

Discovered by John Cabot in 1497, she seems to have 
been but little prized by England from the very first ; for 
it was not till 1583 that Sir Humphrey Gilbert took formal 
possession, in the name of Queen Elizabeth; and for the 
next 30 years nothing more was done. Others however, 
had already found out her value; and numerous vessels 
frequented her prolific shores during the fishing season. 
In 1577, the number of fishing vessels employed were, 
French 150, Spanish 100, Portuguese 50 and English 50. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese soon dropped off, being 
attracted by the more profitable gold and silver ventures of 
South America; and, except for a few vessels from the 
Basque Provinces, the Newfoundland fisheries were divided 
between the French and the English. At first the former 
predominated ; but gradually, yet surely, the English first 
equalled and then exceeded them. In 1593, Sir Walter 
Raleigh called Newfoundland ‘‘the stay and support of 
the western counties of England”; and her fisheries, by 
furnishing a training ground for England’s hardy and 
daring sea-dogs, helped greatly in fostering that spirit of 
enterprise and love of the sea which laid, in that age, the 
solid foundation of England’s future naval greatness and 
supremacy on the ocean. 
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[n 1600, the annual value of the fisheries was stated at 
£100,000, giving employment to some 2,000 men and 
boys, in 200 vessels, which in 1615 had increased to 250. 
But at first those who frequented these fisheries were 
merely birds of passage, going and returning in due season, 
and not allowed to winter on the island under a penalty 
of £100 per man. No settlements were allowed. The 
first attempt at colonization made unsuccessfully in 1609, 
by John Gray, a Bristol merchant, was followed up by 
Lord Baltimore and Sir David Kirke; but the merchants 
of England who owned the vessels that went to Newfound- 
land were positively averse to such settlements, as they 
would naturally diminish their profits: and they were 
powerful, Still, a valuable situation cannot always be kept 
a desert; settlements arose, slowly and almost surrepti- 
tiously. Though their rights were not acknowledged nor 
their ventures aided, though they were left without govern- 
ment, protection or justice, and were subjected, from time 
to time, to violence by foreigners and fellow-countrymen 
alike, Newfoundland’s settlers slowly increased till they 
began to take a part in the fisheries for which alone the 
island was then considered of any value. 

The English government, however, while systematically 
opposed to the colonization of Newfoundland by the 
British and putting—strange as it now seems to us— 
every possible obstacle in its way, both directly and in- 
directly, were, from an early date, singularly generous in 
making concessions at her expense to foreigners. Thus 
in the very infancy of the colony, the English government 
committed the first of that long series of astounding 
blunders which have acted all through as the main check 
on the development and progress of Newfoundland. 
Though the island had been formally taken possession of 
by England, and no one contested her absolute right to 
it, yet, without the slightest cause arising or the smallest 
consideration being given, England, in 1635, granted to 
French fishermen formal permission to dry their catch of 
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cod-fish on the coasts of the island, on payment of a 5 / 
duty. From this time down to August, 1895, the history 
of Newfoundland consists in the ever-increasing encroach- 
ments of the French, the successive timid concession by 
the British Government of whatever they chose to demand, 
and the continual sacrifice of the interests of the island. 

It is most interesting to see how beautifully French 
ingenuity worked on English good-nature and stupidity, 
from this hopeful beginning. The French soon begged 
off the 5 % duty, and were thus put on a footing of 
perfect equality with our own fishermen. Then looking 
about for settlements, and thus practically denying the 
territorial rights of England, the French seized on Pla- 
centia in 1660; fortified it, and worked from it as a 
centre for other settlements. An English attack on it 
failed in 1662; and the French retaliated in 1663 by 
capturing St. John’s and all Newfoundland, except 
Carbonear and Bonavista, whence they were repulsed. 
The peace of Ryswick (1697) absurdly restored the former 
condition of affairs, leaving the island divided between 
French and English. England was too blind to see that 
the two nations could not possibly share the island peace- 
ably, and consequently failed to insist on the absolute 
expulsion of France. Though defeated in war, France 
had carried the day at the making of peace. This weak 
yielding of her territorial rights in Newfoundland by 
England only increased the desire of France for more. 
Quarrels were continual; armed encounters frequently 
occurred ; and attempts to seize the whole island and 
expel the English were often repeated, repulsed and again 


renewed. 

Meanwhile, despite the systematic opposition of Eng- 
land, settlements continued to be made. There was a 
theoretical prohibition to settle within 6 miles of the coast ; 
all settlers were considered “ squatters” without any right 
or title to the land they occupied; houses built—-except 
by special license—could be pulled down. All kinds of 
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obstacles were invented and perpetuated, many continuing 
in force till 1814, and some as late as 1820, There were 
no magistrates, no administrative officials, no judges, no 
government of any kind. An Act of Parliament ordained 
that each year the Captain of the first vessel that arrived 
for the fishery should become ‘“ Admiral” for that season 
and Magistrate with absolute power. He allotted to each 
ship, as it came, its special drying-grounds, one year’s occu- 
pation giving no special right for the next; and all dis- 
putes, of every nature, were decided by this ‘‘ Admiral,” 
from whose decision there was no appeal. 

This happy state of things continued till 1729, when 
Osborne was appointed the first Governor of Newfound- 
land, by aneOrder in Council ; but when he tried to assert 
his authority, it was discovered that one more blunder had 
been committed. The ‘‘ Admiral,” acting under an Act 
of Parliament, was, of course, above the Governor who 
could show only an Order in Council! But as we are not 
here concerned with the internal history of Newfoundland, 
I shall not pursue this subject further. This much was 
necessary to show the state of affairs in Newfoundland and 
the circumstances of the Colony about the date of the 
Peace of Utrecht. Chaos reigned. There was no regular 
government; the number of settlers was barely 4,000; 
the island was unexplored ; its west coast was supposed to 
be barren and devoid of riches ; there was ample room for 
outsiders to come and fish without hampering the resi- 
dents ; and England at the time seemed anxious only to 
use the island for her own fishermen during the season 
and to prevent, by every possible means, its becoming a 
Colony. Let us now return to the French. 

Their long struggle for the possession of Newfoundland 
ended for a time with the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. The 
state of affairs then existing in the island, | have just 
described. Before the ratification of the treaty its sense- 
less violation of British rights in the island had raised a 
storm of objections ; and protests were made, against the 
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concession of any fishing or drying rights to the French, 
by the Board of Trade, the western merchants, all our 
North American colonies, all the Newfoundlanders, and 
every naval officer who had served on the coast. All in 
vain. That Treaty was ratified and France acquired a 
right which, though it might have perhaps done little harm 
when confined to its strict letter, has in the facile hands 
of the French, been so skilfully manipulated as to cripple 
the undoubtedly great resources and to paralyze the advance 
of Newfoundland.* “To-day we suffer,” says Judge 
Prowse, “for the base treachery of Queen Anne’s 
ministry.” 
Treaty of Utrecht.—171 3. 

“ Article XIII.—The island called Newfoundland, with the adjacent 
islands, shall from this time forward belong of right wholly to Great Britain, 
and to that end the town and fortress of Placentia, and whatever other 
places in the said island are in the possession of the French, shall be 
yielded and given up, within seven months from the exchange of the 
ratification of this treaty, or sooner if possible by the most Christian King 
to those who have a Commission from the Queen of Great Britain for that 
purpose. Nor shall the most Christian King, his heirs and successors, or 
any of their subjects, at any time hereafter lay claim to any right to the 
said island or islands, or to any part of it or them. Moreover, it shall not 
be lawful for the subjects of France to fortify any place in the said island 
of Newfoundland, or to erect any building there, besides stages made of 
boards and huts necessary and usual for drying of fish, or to resort to the 
said island beyond the time necessary for fishing and drying of fish. But 
it shall be allowed to the subjects of France to catch fish, and to dry them 
on land in that part only, and in no other besides that, of the said island 
of Newfoundland which stretches from the place called Cape Bonavista to 
the northern point of the said island, and from thence running down from 
the western side, reaches as far as the place called Point Riche. But the 
island called Cape Breton, as also all others, both in the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence, and in the gulf of the same name, shall hereafter belong 
of right to the French, and the most Christian King shall have all manner 
of liberty to fortify any place or places there.” 


We must note here that France was asked to grant 
equal rights of fishing at Cape Breton to British fisher- 


* As showing how slow has been her progress, we learn that there were— 
no. Governor till 1729, no post office and no newspaper till 1805, no roads 
till 1825, no representative government till 1835, no mines discovered till 
1857, no Geological survey till 1863, no steam navigation till 1873, no 
railway till 1880, no dry dock till 1882. 
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men; but she very sensibly and rightly refused, expressly 
because this would lead to “continual quarrels.” In spite 
of this open declaration, the English government made its 
own surrender. France and England, however, were soon 
again at war; and when peace was restored by the treaty 
of Paris, in 1763, the former concessions were confirmed, 
notwithstanding fresh protests ; and, in addition, England, 
while retaining Cape Breton, gave up to France S. Pierre 
and Miquelon, under conditions which the French, as is 
notorious,,have not observed, even while demanding more 
than their pound of flesh from the English. 


Treaty of Paris,—1763. 


“Article V—The subjects of France shall have the liberty of fishing 
and drying on a part of the coasts of the island of Newfoundland, such as 
it is specified in the 13th article in the Treaty of Utrecht, which article is 
renewed and confirmed by the present treaty (except what relates to the 
island of Cape Breton as well as to the other islands and coasts in the 
mouth and in the gulf of St. Lawrence) and His Britannic Majesty consents 
to leave to the subjects of the most Christian King the liberty of fishing in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, on condition that the subjects of France do not 
exercise the said fishery but at the distance of three leagues from all the 
coasts belonging to Great Britain as well as those of the continent as those 
of the islands situated in the said gulf of St. Lawrence. And as what 
relates to the fishery on the coast of the island of Cape Breton out of the 
said gulf, the subjects of the most Christian King shall not be permitted to 
exercise the said fishery but at the distance of fifteen leagues from the 
coast of the island of Cape Breton, and the fishery on the coasts of Nova 
Scotia or Acadia, and everywhere else out of the said gulf shall remain on 
the foot of former treaties. 

“* Article VI.—The King of Great$Britain cedes the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon in full right to his most Christian Majesty, to serve as a 
shelter to the French fishermen, and his said most Christian Majesty 
engages not to fortify the said islands, to erect no buildings upon them, 
but merely for the convenience of the fishery, and to keep upon them a 
guard of fifty men only for the police.” 


One cannot but wonder here, why the limits of distance 
fixed for other British coasts are not extended to New- 
foundland, though difficulties had often arisen in the 
interval. Yet another war was ended by the treaty of Ver- 


sailles, 1783, when the former stipulations were re-enacted, 
with a modification of the coast limit. 
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Treaty of Versailles—t1 783. 

“ Article ]V.—His Majesty the King of Great Britain is maintained in 
his right to the island of Newfoundland and to the adjacent islands, as the 
whole were assured to him by the 13th article of the Treaty of Utrecht ; 
excepting the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which are ceded in full 
right by the present Treaty to his most Christian Majesty. 

“ Article V—His Majesty, the most Christian King, in order to prevent 
the quarrels which have hitherto arisen between the two nations of England 
and France, consents to renounce the right of fishing, which belongs to 
him in virtue of the aforesaid article of the Treaty of Utrecht, from Cape 
Bonavista to Cape St. John, situated on the eastern coast of Newfoundland, 
in 50° N.L. ; and his Majesty the King of Great Britain consents, on his 
part that the fishery assigned to the subjects of his most Christian Majesty, 
beginning at the said Cape St. John, passing to the north, and descending 
by the western coast of the island of Newfoundland, shall extend to the 
place called Cape Ray situated in 47° 15’N.L. The French fishermen 
shall enjoy the fishery which is assigned to them by the present article, as 
they had the right to enjoy that which was assigned to them by the Treaty 
of Utrecht. 

“ Article V7,—With regard to the fishery in the gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
French shall continue to exercise it, conformably to the 5th article of the 
Treaty of Paris.” 


This is a further concession to French wishes, modi- 
fying the extent of the Treaty shores, to make the fisheries 
more convenient from St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

To this silly treaty was added a yet more fatuous 
Declaration, so badly worded as to enable the French to 
twist one of its phrases into signifying that they have an 
exclusive, instead of a merely concurrent, right of fishing 
and drying on the part of the coast allotted to them. 
Again France scored against England. 


Declaration of His Britannic Majesty. 

“The King having entirely agreed with his most Christian Majesty, upon 
the articles of the definite treaty, will seek every means, which shall not 
only insure the execution thereof with his accustomed good faith and 
punctuality, and will besides give, on his part, all possible efficacy to the 
principles which shall prevent even the least foundation of dispute for the 
future. 

“To this end, and in order that the fishermen of the two nations may 
not give cause for daily quarrels, his Britannic Majesty will take the most 
positive measures for preventing his subjects from interrupting in any 
manner, by their competition, the fishery of the French, during the temporary 
exercise of it which is granted to them upon the coasts of the islands of 
Newfoundland ; but he will, for this purpose, cause the fixed settlements 
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which shall be formed there to be removed. His Britannic Majesty will 
give orders that the French fishermen be not incommoded in cutting the 
wood necessary for the repair of their scaffolds, huts, and fishing vessels. 
“The 13th article of the Treaty of Utrecht, and the method of carrying 
on the fishery, which has at all times been acknowledged, shall be the plan 
upon which the fishery shall be carried on there. It shall not be deviated 
from by either party, the French fishermen building only their scaffolds, 
confining themselves to the repair of their fishing vessels, and not wintering 
there ; the subjects of his Britannic Majesty on their part, not molesting in 
any manner the French fishermen during their fishing, nor injuring their 
scaffolds during their absence. The King of Great Britain in ceding the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon to France, regards them as ceded for 
the purpose of serving as a real shelter to the French fishermen, and in 
full confidence that these possessions will not become an object of jealousy 
between the two nations, and that the fishery between the said islands and 
that of Newfoundland shall be limited to the middle of the channel. 
(L. S.) “Given at Versailles, the 3rd Sept., 1873. (Sd.) MANCHESTER.” 


Counter-Declaration of his most Christian Majesty. 


“The principles which have guided the King in the whole course of the 
negotiations which preceded the re-establishment of peace, must have 
convinced the King of Great Britain that his Majesty has had no other 
design than to render it solid and lasting by preventing, as much as possible, 
in the four quarters of the world, every subject of discussion and quarrel. 

“The King of Great Britain undoubtedly places too much confidence 
in the uprightness of his Majesty’s intentions, not to rely upon his constant 
attention to prevent the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon from becoming 
an object of jealousy between the two nations. 

“As to the fishery on the coast of Newfoundland which has been the 
object of the new arrangements settled by the two sovereigns, upon this 
matter it is sufficiently ascertained by the 5th article of the Treaty of Peace 
signed this day and by the declaration likewise delivered to-day by his 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary ; and 
his Majesty declares that he is fully satisfied on this head. 

“In regard to the fishery between the island of Newfoundland and those 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, it is not to be carried on by either party but 
to the middle of the channel; and his Majesty will give the most positive 
orders that the French fishermen shall not go beyond this line. His 
Majesty is’ firmly persuaded that the King of Great Britain will give like 
orders to the English fishermen. 

(L. S.) ‘“ Given at Versailles, Sept. 3, 1783. GRAVIER DE VERGENNES.” 


It is impossible to condemn too strongly this absurd and 
unjust declaration, which postpones the rights of Newfound- 
landers to those gratuitously given to the French, and, while 
admitting that these lead to ‘daily quarrels,” actually 
going the length of promising forcibly to coerce British 
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subjects for the benefit of foreigners. The French yield 
nothing but take everything. Why, again one asks, is 
no shore limit fixed for fishing, as on other shores, and 
even on the Newfoundland coast opposite the two islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon ? 

The French Revolution now followed; and when 
Napoleon made the too short-lived peace of Amiens 
(1802), all former rights were confirmed to the French in 
Newfoundland. But they gained nothing new; and the word 
“‘ exclusive,’ which Joseph Bonaparte particularly wished 
to have inserted in the treaty, was rejected once more, as 
at Versailles. The Napoleonic wars concluded by the 
Treaties of Paris, 1814 and 1815, which left matters as 
they had theoretically stood and still stand. 


Treaty of Paris—181 4. 


“ Artide VIJZ.—His Britannic Majesty, stipulating for himself and his 
allies, engages to restore to his most Christian Majesty, within the term 
which shall be hereafter fixed, the colonies, fisheries, factories, and estab- 
lishments of every kind which were possessed by France on the 1st January 
1792, in the seas and on the continents of America, Africa, and Asia, with 
the exception, however, of the islands of Tobago and St. Lucie, and the 
Isle of France and its dependencies, especially Rodrigues and Les Schelles, 
which several colonies and possessions his most Christian Majesty cedes 
in full right and sovereignty to his Britannic Majesty, and also the portion 
of St. Domingo ceded to France by the Treaty of Basle and which his 
most Christian Majesty restores in full right and sovereignty to his Catholic 
Majesty. 

“ Article XJ.—The French right of fishery upon the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland, upon the coasts of the island of that name, and of the 
adjacent islands in the gulf of St. Lawrence, shall be placed upon the 
footing in which it stood in 1792.” 


Treaty of Paris—1815. 


“ Article XI.—The Treaty of Paris, of the 13th May 1814, and the final 
act of the congress of Vienna, of the 9th June, 1815, are confirmed, and 
shall be maintained in all such enactments which shall not have been 


modified by the articles of the present treaty.” 


Practically, however, things have gone on from bad to 
worse. While the increase in the population of New- 
foundland and their natural desire to develop its resources 
in all parts of their country—and the treaty shores are 
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particularly capable of such development,—have made the 
burden annually more and more intolerable to them, the 
French, on their part, have gone on continually stretching 
their pretensions, till now they have reached the climax. 
The original Aevmzsszon has been advanced to the dignity 
of an exclusive right to fish on those coasts, including the 
right to compel the Royal navy to remove, if necessary 
by force, any British or Newfoundland fisherman against 
whom any Frenchman may deposit a complaint, which he 
is not called on to substantiate, which the British fisherman 
is not allowed to disprove, which the naval officer has not 
the power to investigate, but which he is, nevertheless, 
ordered to act upon. O how often must the gallant and 
patriotic hearts of honest Jack Tar and his brave officers 
have burned with rage within them, in executing such 
unjust orders!* Instead of protecting British fishermen 
against the French, or compelling both parties to fish 
peaceably side by side were that possible, or holding fairly 
balanced the scale of justice between the two, or even 
honestly protecting the French against British aggression 
—all which would be intelligible-—the sole duty of the 
Royal navy there is to receive complaints from the French 
and to harass the British fishermen at the request of any 
and every Frenchman. Always denied on paper by the 
Imperial Government, this exclusive right has been en- 
forced continually, by their order and our navy. 

The right to dry fish on the island, between two fixed 
points of the coast,—including } of the whole and the best 
third,—has been expanded into a preposterous claim to 
half a mile all along that coast, to be used at will and 
to the exclusion of all British fishermen or settlers, 
whose presence there is made an “interference,” and as 
such opposed to their Treaty rights! This too, denied on 


* Three ships—one a cruiser—are annually stationed at Newfoundland 
to “protect” the fisheries, with orders given them from the Admiralty ; 
but on whom the responsibility of drafting them rests, is kept as im- 
penetrably a departmental secret as the corresponding one, in the India 
office, about the tenders for the India Councils Bills. 
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paper, has been in practice yielded by the Imperial Govern- 


} mage ‘ ] 
ment. This absurd claim is based not on the Treaties ] 
or even the Versailles Declaration, as a glance at them 

i. proves, but on the contention, as audacious as it is ground- ? 
less, that France’s right of fishing on the coast assigned to 
: ; ° a 
her is only part of her ancient sovereignty over the whole 7 
island which she retained (quotha!) in ceding the soil to I 
, : “ ( 
England and which she has never weakened or alienated !* ; 
_— ° 1 
The original Cod-fish of the Treaties has been made, 
. i e 
as Newfoundland discovered and started each new indus- h 
try, to comprise whatever the French pleased. They I 
claimed the herring-fishery and Britain -yielded ; then they 
. ye : “a al 
wished to catch salmon, and Britain said “ welcome” ; next 
ae W 
they wanted lobsters and Britain went on her knees; they 
insisted on establishing factories and once more Britain 
° . m 
grovelled in the dust before them. This last encroachment 
° . Ca 
—contrary to the express wording of all the Treaties,— 
instead of a sternly peremptory negative, was met smilingly 

° . ° Or 
by.a gratuitous proposal for a needless arbitration and a th 

* Lord Salisbury actually replied to this extraordinary travesty of facts ex 
with an elaborate rejoinder! Lord Rosebery has done no better. In in 
1885, M. de Freycinet gave orders “to seize all instruments of fishing F 
belonging to foreigners, (!) resident or otherwise, who shall fish on that 
part of the coast which is reserved for our use.” To this Lord Rosebery fac 
replied : “‘. . . but I cannot refrain from deprecating more particularly do 
the claim put forward by your government to ignore the territorial jurisdic- wn 
tion flowing from the rights of the British Crown over the whole of the 
island... .” [A sweetly pretty word that,—deprecate /] And further on: clo 
“There can be no doubt that the inhabitants must not ‘interrupt by their cel 
competition’ the French fishermen; but Her Majesty’s Government can ou 
hardly believe [poor innocent! though there was the despatch before his b 
eyes !] that the French Government could intend to apply to them the - 
term ‘foreigner,’ or to question the right of the colonists to procure the bee 
means of subsistence by fishing on their coast, so long as they do not — dec 
interfere with the Treaty rights of the French fishermen. Such a claim Ne 
has no precedent in history and would be not only repugnant to reason 
but opposed to the practice of years, and to the actual terms of the treaty,” J C4! 
etc. If by fishing, why not also by tilling, mining and generally settling ? I 
Yet as late as 1889, in spite of all paper denials of France’s pretended 
rights, concessions of land on the Treaty shore were only given “subject ” 
to the Treaty rights of France.” 
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modus vivendi in the interval, which practically gave the 
French all that even they dared to pretend to. This 
Lobster question needs a few more words. 

Begun in 1880, there were already 40 British factories for 
canning lobsters in 1887, nor till 1887 did the French claim 
a right to catch and can lobsters on the Treaty shore.* 
The Newfoundlanders have, on this point, argued that 
lobsters are not fish but crustaceans, and are, therefore, not 
included in the treaty term to “‘ catch fish” ; this point, how- 
ever, should undoubtedly be dismissed, as it is not on such 
hair-splitting principles that the great question of Newfound- 
land's rights and wrongs is to be settled. If the French 
are to continue fishing there as now, it matters little 
whether they try for cod, lobster or shrimps. But the 
claim they made regarding the lobster fishery, extended 
much further: it included the erection of factories for 
canning them. These, being, of their own nature, per- 
manent structures, not coming under the head of stages 
or huts, cannot be erected anywhere in Newfoundland by 
the French without flagrant and evident violation of the 
express words of those treaties which they are continually 
invoking. That, however, was a small matter for the 
French: they claimed to catch lobsters and to build 
factories for canning them, and to prevent the British from 
doing both, where the French did not wish it. They insisted 
on the closure of certain British factories and they were 
closed. They objected to the British catching lobsters in 
certain places they chose to name, and our navy carried 
out their orders. One of the owners of one such a factory 
brought an action against the poor naval officer who had 
been acting according to his orders; and the Law Courts 
decided that since the Act of Parliament, 1835, constituting 
Newfoundland a self-governing Colony, British officers 
cannot legally enforce such treaty rights. 

Meanwhile the French, not content with local vexation, 


* This new trouble was raised in retaliation for the Newfoundland Baits 
Act, noticed further on. 
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laid their case diplomatically before our Foreign Office. 
The Foreign Secretary rose to the “fly” like any fish. He 
agreed to reserve the principles of the lobster fishery and 
its adjuncts about factories for canning to a future arbitra- 
tion, pending which the French could both catch what 
lobsters they liked and can them in factories already 
existing before a certain date, but no new factories were 
to be erected (except by mutual consent and in exactly 
equal numbers) by either party. This idiotic betrayal of 
rights which the Foreign Office exists only to guard 
naturally raised a storm in Newfoundland and the neigh- 
bouring colonies : public meetings were held and protests 
carried. The Imperial Government, however, strained the 
full powers of the constitution to impose on Newfoundland 
their unjust #odus vivendi, which meant death to one of its 
rising industries and paralysis to all. The French having got 
all they wanted have deferred the arbitration, our Foreign 
Office does nothing further in the matter, and Newfound- 
land declines, very rightly and naturally, to pass any per- 
manent measure for perpetuating an injustice, for which, 
were the machinery not obsolete and were the requisite 
pluck and money forthcoming, its author should be im- 
peached at the bar of the House of Lords. The French 
have since followed up their victory by compelling the 
Royal navy to obstruct British Lobster fishing,—by claim- 
ing to bring in, free of duty, as much of anything as they 
please on the Treaty shores, and by protesting against the 
extension of the railway to half a mile of those shores, as 
a corollary of their absurd contention that it is theirs—a 
reserved remnant of their former sovereignty over the 
island. I have passed over numerous recent vexations. 
There are two distinct fisheries connected with New- 
foundland—the Bank and the Shore fisheries. The 
former is prosecuted on the Bank of Newfoundland, an 
extensive raised plateau of the Atlantic, south of the 
Island itself; and it is free to all comers of all nations, and 
among these are large numbers of Frenchmen, whose 
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centres of operations are the Islands of S. Pierre and 
Miquelon. This the French value less for the fish they 
catch than for the training it is supposed to give their men 
and fit them for their navy. They are welcome to the 
fish they can catch and the sailors they can make: let 
them, by all means continue and even increase both and 
be—happy! The Bank fisheries are not at all concerned 
in the Newfoundland French Treaty Rights, except indi- 
rectly, inasmuch as that Island commands the supply of 
bait, without which the Bank fishery cannot be prosecuted.* 
Newfoundland both can and will regulate the sale of this 
commodity as may suit the interests of her people. It 
is a domestic concern; and should France interfere by any 
forcible act, the Imperial Government which has so often 
used the Royal Navy to crush the rights of Newfoundland 
at foreign bidding must, at least once, use it for the more 
legitimate purpose of seeing that the Baits Act is not 
contravened. 

But it is to the Shore Fisheries that the French Treaty 
Rights refer, which the arrogance of the French and the 
increase of Newfoundland have now carried beyond the 
limit of all patience. Regarding these rights—the theo- 
retical existence of which all admit,—we must examine 
both their extent and the actual practical side. 

1. The right to catch and dry fish was not an exclusive 
right ; it ran concurrently with the natural and indefeasible 
rights of the owners—the British and the Newfound- 
landers. At Versailles and Amiens, France sought to have 


* I need merely touch on this subject. Finding that French bounties 
seriously injured their own fisheries, the Newfoundlanders passed an Act 
in 1886, by which the sale of bait was subjected to a heavy licence duty 
which by rendering it more expensive would act as a counterpoise to the 
French bounties given purposely to injure their trade. The Imperial 
Government vetoed the Act, but it was re-enacted with improvements in 
1887. The French say it has injured their fisheries and cite the quantities 
taken, while the Newfoundlanders declare that this is but a just counter- 
stroke to balance the injurious action of the French bounty system. The 
French cannot claim to catch bait—that would not be catching fish and 
drying them, in the terms of the treaty; and it is a thousand pities that 
inexorable necessity drives some Newfoundlanders to sell bait to them. 
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the word ‘‘exclusive” put in the treaty, but failed; and 
that failure, duly chronicled in the Record Office, suffices 
to put completely out of court this claim to an exclusive 
right. It was never granted; when sought to be formally 
worded it was refused; and the proclamations of the 
Governors of Newfoundland, from 1713 to 1783, for 
regulating the shore fisheries, show that neither in theory 
nor in practice was it admitted at the beginning, till the 
Imperial Government gradually gave way to French 
encroachments. 

2. Their right, therefore, to catch and dry fish is only 
concurrent with that of the British and Newfoundlanders, 
neither party interfering with and obstructing the other. 
The British neither have wished nor been allowed by the 
Royal navy to obstruct French fishermen ; but the French 
have, by their complaints, made the Royal navy render 
British fisheries impossible on the Treaty shores. 

3. There neither was nor could be given the shadow 
of a title to the ownership or permanent holding of land— 
no matter how-small. The French may land and erect 
temporary huts and stages for drying their fish; but they 
may not stay longer than the fishery lasts, nor build per- 
manent structures. The land belongs to Britain and the 
Newfoundlanders, who can, therefore, settle where they 
like on it, except on ground actually occupied for the time 
by the French. It stands to reason that the French can 
carry on their operations anly on land that is unoccu- 
pied; and consequently, as the British population and 
settlements increase, French rights must, of their own nature, 
diminish to the point of absolute extinction. There is not 
a word in the Treaties, of the half-mile limit from the 
coast, absurdly claimed by France. Her unblushing un- 
truth in this statement should have been met by a curt, 
stern and peremptory denial, instead of the elaborate 
counter-statement of Lord Salisbury, which proved nothing 
that was not already well known to all parties, and served 
only to emphasize the weakness of our Foreign Office. 
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4. The right to catch and dry fish has been expressly 
restricted to the fishing ‘‘as previously carried on,” that 
is to cod-fishing. Hence no right was given to catch 
herrings, salmon, or lobster,—later industries which were 
then unknown and consequently could not have been 
included in the Treaties. 

5. As catching fish for bait is not ‘‘catching fish and 
drying them,” that industry, too, is reserved to our own 
people and no right to it was given to the French. 

6. The canning, too, of fish, as a subsequent industry, 
then unknown, could not have been included in the French 
rights, and the French cannot therefore use the shores of 
Newfoundland for that purpose. 

7. As all permanent building, including factories, is 
absolutely and expressly forbidden to the French on the 
Treaty shores, their erection of lobster factories is clearly 
ayainst the wording of the Treaties and consequently 
utterly untenable and unwarrantable. In the teeth of this 
self-evident fact, our Foreign Office gave away the un- 
doubted right of Newfoundland to exclude French factories 
and then strained the constitution of Great Britain to coerce 
a self-governing Colony to submit to the injustice inflicted 
on it, by a grave dereliction of manifest duty which it is 
now fashionable to call a mere “error of judgment.” 

8, and most notable of all. From ‘the fuss made over 
them by France and by our own Foreign Office, we 
might imagine that, on the part of France, there were at 
stake tremendous interests, vast investments of capital, 
large numbers of vessels and immense hosts of fishermen. 
Not at all: the French Shore Fisheries, long in a state 
of decline despite every effort to perpetuate them, are now 
practically dead, and only a semblance of life is maintained 
in them—as by Galvani in his frog—by heavy subsidies 
from France for their continuance. Not more than 8 
vessels, with at most 100 souls on board,* touch about 4 


* T have tried everywhere but in vain, to get precise statistics on this 
most vital point. Newfoundland has no Agent in London ; neither Judge 
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points on the coast, during only 3 months of the year! 
And even these would give the whole game up, did they 
not receive from the French Government what are euphuis- 
tically termed “bounties” but are in reality bribes posi- 
tively paid to these few fishermen to continue a nominal 
and useless right, maintained solely for the purpose of 
annoyance and to perpetuate a nuisance. The Treaty 
coast now numbers 12,000 inhabitants, returning two mem- 
bers to the Legislature; it is rich and productive and 
capable of great development ; a railroad almost connects 
it with the Centre, East and South-east parts of the 
Island ; mining, lumbering, and agriculture, not to mention 
fishing, could be advantageously followed and would enrich 
the island and its inhabitants. Everything is ripe for pro- 
gress. But French Treaty Rights bar the way. 

Forsooth ! 

For the sake of a hundred Frenchmen, who would not 
go there unless expressly paid to do so in order to worry 
England, and who could make a better living on the 
Bank fisheries, the entire welfare of the island is sacrificed, 
its resources lie undeveloped, its seas unfished, its coasts 
unoccupied, its fields untilled, its minerals unsought, its 
forests uncut. As Judge Prowse has well said, a great 
part of the island, discovered in 1497, is still a “ primzeval 
wilderness,” thanks to the British Imperial Government. 
To quote Judge Prowse further: ‘All English Govern- 
ments have been too conciliatory with France, they put up 
with flagrant violations of international laws and courtesies 
which Germany would not tolerate fora moment” (p. 541). 
By threats, compulsion, force majeure, and a straining of 
the constitution they systematically persecute, oppress and 
injure British subjects and sacrifice their rights, to lick the 
dust before the feet of ‘France. Pvroh, pudor/ And this 
British Imperial Government and its officials prate glibly 





Prowse nor the Newfoundland Delegates’ book nor Mr. M. Harvey speaks 
more exactly than in the text ; and the Parliamentary printers know of no 
recent returns on this subject. 
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to the Colonies of Imperial Federation, and Imperial 
Defence and Imperial greatness. But we may well ask, 
Why should the Colonies seek a closer Federation with 
Britain, if she will give them no help and will not dare to 
maintain their rights against a first-class Power? Why 
should the Colonies contribute for Imperial Defence, when 
its true bulwark, the Royal navy, is used to harass and 
injure British subjects at the mere bidding of foreigners,— 
to violate their rights, destroy their property and injure 
their industries ? Wherein lies the greatness of an Empire 
too weak to resist the most unjust pretension, too timid to 
insist on undoubted rights, too niggardly to give help, too 
miserly to prepare for a necessary war, too senile to find a 
way out of difficulties, and yet ever ready to interfere, with 
blind fatuity, in matters of internal concern in its Colonies 
and Dependencies ? 

Yet neither the Empire nor Great Britain is to blame, 
but our system of party government which sacrifices every- 
thing to party votes and party politics. Not from any set 
of ministers, therefore, is there a hope of redress for New- 
foundland, but only from sound public opinion, which all 
should try to educate for this purpose: when fully taught 
the rights of the case, the people of Great Britain will soon 
compel ministers to do tardy justice to Newfoundland. It 
is high time. Twenty-two years ago, Lord Kimberley 
wrote as follows :— 


“. ... 6. Her Majesty’s Government are fully alive to the considera- 


tions which render it important that the long standing differences as to the 
French Fishing Rights and the settlements of the so called ‘ French Shore’ 
should, if possible, be adjusted.—7. They regret that impediments should 
be thrown in the way of the colonization of a large portion of valuable 
territory and that the development of the mineral and other resources of 
the Colony . . . should be delayed by the want of a clear understanding 
with the French as to free access on the part of British settlers, to the sea- 
board . . . but, for reasons which your ministers will understand, no 
favourable opportunity has recently presented itself for resuming negocia- 
tions.” 


These concluding words, if they have any meaning, 
clearly told Newfoundland that for the well-known reasons 
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of fear of France, and of habitual yielding to French self- 
assertion, the British Government declined to press a matter 
admittedly of immediate necessity ; and so 22 years have 
passed and, while French pretensions have increased and 
the injustice to Newfoundland has become more than ever 
grievous, absolutely nothing has been done to end an 
already over-ripe question. Nay; though Lord Palmer- 
ston, in 1838, had categorically denied the pretended claims 
of France to exclusive rights, yet in August 1895—57 
years after—they were still enforced against British sub- 
jects, at the request of Frenchmen, by the Royal navy! 
On the 9th November 1889, Lord Knutsford wrote, citing 
a former decision— 


“until some fresh arrangement should have been made with the French in 
the matter of the fisheries, such free access . . . [to the Treaty coasts] .. . 
could not be given by H.M.’s Government ; and with respect to the 
question of the issue of grants of land unhampered by the condition sub- 
jecting such grants to a reservation of French Rights, the memorialists were 
informed that H.M.’s Government regretted that they were unable in the 
present position of the Fishery question to meet the wishes of the 
memorialists . . . any favourable opportunity that might present itself for 
arriving at a settlement with the Government of France on the general 
question of the Fisheries would not be neglected by H.M.’s Government.” 


Six years have passed ; no opportunity has been raised or 
used ; and still Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis. 

Here, moreover, we have a strange anomaly. While the 
British Foreign Office tells France that Great Britain 
denies absolutely and zz ¢oto the pretended claim of 
France to any territorial rights on the Newfoundland 
coasts, the British Colonial Office as positively tells New- 
foundjanders that this very claim prevents any unhampered 
grant of land to them on their own island! But the follow- 
ing declaration of the Secretary of State to the Governor of 
Newfoundland, dated 18th March, 1890, caps all former 
errors and fairly takes away one’s breath. ... “ Neither 
H.M.’s Government, nor the Colonial Legislature have the 
power of declaring what are British and French rights 
respectively.” 

Who is it, then, that has? The British Parliament ?— 
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then let it decide at once. Or reason and common sense ? 
Then any one is a competent judge, for the wording of the 
treaties is clear. Or must the decision rest absolutely 
and solely with Frenchmen—whether individually or col- 
lectively—to claim whatever they choose to be plaintiff, 
judge, law-maker all in one ? 

From the treaty of Utrecht to the present time, successive 
ministries—except when we were actually at war with 
France—have shown not only a disposition (as the New- 
foundland Delegates of 1890 mildly said) but an unnatural 
alacrity and a misguided energy to subordinate ‘to political 
and diplomatica] exigencies the undoubted and indefeasible 
rights of British subjects and the welfare, prosperity and 
development of Newfoundland, with which the French 
Fishery Rights are absolutely incompatible. 

These French Treaty Rights have, all along, been a 
veritable Old Man of the Sea on the neck of Newfound- 
land. But Sindbad at last recovered his freedom by slay- 
ing the Old Man, and Newfoundland must now be freed by 
extinguishing these Rights—in an honest, open, fair and 
reasonable way. 

Strangely enough, all who treat the subject scrupulously 
declare that the Rights being secured by Treaty must 
endure for ever—unless France yields them.* This is 
against reason. There is no more eternal duration for 
Treaties than for any other thing on earth. They must, it 
is true, be faithfully observed so long as they ought in 
justice and reason to exist—no longer. When circum- 
stances have changed so radically as to render them in- 
jurious and unjust to one or other of the people, there 
comes in the maxim, Suprema lex, salus popult, and the 


* The Revd. M. Harvey writes: “England cannot accomplish im- 
possibilities ; she cannot disregard her Treaty obligations and she has no 
power to compel France to forego her Treaty Rights. England is in 
honour bound to enforce observance in Newfoundland of her Treaty 
engagements, whatever they may be.” The People’s Delegates from 
Newfoundland suggest the offer to France of territory in Sierra Leone, or 
Dominica, for the voluntary relinquishment of her rights in Newfoundland. 
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Treaties must then be honestly denounced, and, after due 
notice and fair compensation, be firmly and definitively can- 
celled. These particular Treaties have already been allowed 
to continue too long: the youngest Treaty is 80 years old 
and the first permission, 230! The population from less 
than 4,000 has passed 200,000; the almost desert island 
is a self-governing Colony; its unexplored regions have 
been found to contain great wealth ; its sons require—and 
very naturally—to be put in absolute and unrestricted 
possession of their whole property ; and (a most important 
consideration) the French shore Fishery, from a substantial 
industry, has dwindled to a microscopic atom. Large 
though Newfoundland is, she has not room for both British 
and French, and the natural right of} the owners of the soil 
must prevail. The French Fishery Rights and the anti- 
quated Treaties must be absolutely and _ totally ended. 
Delenda est Carthago, at all costs. Reason and common 
sense, justice and equity all demand their utter extinction. 
This can be done by due notice to France,—not taking 
a mean advantage of her day of trial as Russia did regard- 
ing her Black Sea fleet, but telling her plainly and clearly, 
in the day of her strength, that these French Rights have, 
long ago, become Newfoundland wrongs, and as such must 
be absolutely wiped out. They must not outlast this 
century, at the furthest. This notice should be given 
immediately. Meanwhile all past encroachments—every- 
thing except catching codfish and drying them on land— 
must be declared to have been always and now to be null 
and void, and as such no longer permitted : and let the date 
for this to come into force be an early one, say 1st January 
1897. England who made these absurd Treaties must 
bear the cost of extinguishing the rights by a twenty 
years’ purchase, taking the average of the years 1890-4, 
exclusive of Salmon and Lobster which are not in the 


Treaties. All restrictions against British settling must be 
removed, land be granted unhampered, fishing be thrown 
open to both parties (till the dete fixed for the French to 
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clear off), without the one molesting the other, and all cases 


of disputes arising must be submitted, in the ordinary 
d procedure, to the local courts. England must see all this 
id carried out, by force if needed. 

a It will be said, This is /zzgo¢sm and means a war with 
d France, for she will not yield except to force. If /zngozsm 
m means desiring and provoking an unnecessary war, then 
* there is none in this action. If it means being pre- 


fi pared to fight for the defence of the right and the pro- 
tection of the oppressed, should the necessity be forced on 


a us against reason and our own will, then /zzgozsm is merely 
" abusive slang for justice and patriotism ; and in this sense, 


ny I hope every honest British subject is a /zugo and should 
glory in being one. Great Britain does not want war ; 
but she is bound to do and must at once do long-deferred 
a justice to her Colony and its people. If France will not 
yield to reason and wants to fight, let her: Great Britain 


' has nothing to fear. 

. Lord Chatham seems to have foreseen how the case would 

1. end, when, in opposing the French Treaty, he said that 

y, “ England’s exclusive right to St. Pierre and Miquelon and 

e, the Newfoundland fishery was an object worthy to be 

‘o contested by the extremity of war.” If it was even then, 
le much more is it now: rst, for the sake of justice to an | 
“ injured Colony, and secondly as a much needed proof to all 

y- our Colonies and Dependencies that the whole might of the 

am United British Empire will ever be put forth for the just 

ill defence of even its smallest part. Till such a declaration 

- is made and acted upon, no real interest can be taken by 

ry our Colonies and Dependencies in Imperial Federation and 


Imperial Defence. 
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PHGENICIAN COLONIZATION IN 
SCANDINAVIA. 


By THE Rev. C. W. SKARSTEDT, PH.D., D.D. 
Professor of Theology in the University of Lund, Sweden. 


THERE is a good deal of information to be gathered regarding Phcenician 
colonies in Northern countries and, among these, on the west coast of 
Sweden. Among ancient writers we have Pythias, Herodotus, Pliny, 
and among more recent ones, S. Nilsson (Scandinavian Aborigines),— 
P. Wieselgrens (Description of New Smdland, and the Birthright of S. 
Scandinavia), Gesenius (Monum. Phenic.), etc. 

I purpose here to give from History, Archeology and Philology the 
traces of these colonies in the North; and though the “ North,” which all 
acknowledge that the Phcenicians reached, is, especially from their own 
point of view, a very comprehensive term including Germania, Anglia, 
Scandinavia, e/c. ; yet our precise question is whether they extended their 
expeditions to Scandinavia,—“ the extreme North.” 


I.—HIstory. 


The first name we meet in this connexion is that of Hamilcar, the son 
of Magos, (civc. B.c. 500), of the Sidonian city of Carthage, then at the 
zenith of its prosperity. He, like his father, was a citizen renowned for 
his learning at a time when knowledge was highly prized in that city which 
was wont to send out its young men, by sea, to distant countries. Already 
Skylax had, about B.c. 560, written his Perif/us in the days of Darius 
Hystaspes, (Herod. iv. 44), even at which early time the Punic flag often 
passed the Pillars of Hercules. In Hamilcar’s time over-population had 
aroused complaints and it was decided to send some of the surplus popu- 
lation of Carthage and its vicinity to colonize foreign countries. Such 
colonies in remote seas would furnish winter quarters for the Carthaginian 
fleets, and thus greatly help to extend their voyages. Hamilcar’s two sons 
were appointed chiefs of the two colonizing fleets. Parting at the Strait, 
one, Hanno, sailed south with 30,000 colonists along the African coast, 
while the other, Himilco, explored the west coast of Europe. In time, 
both returned successful; and copies of their reports were deposited in 
the temple of Tanith,—reports well known to the Romans, as they are 
mentioned by the poet Rufus Avienus in his Ora Maritima. 

Himilco, with whom we are chiefly concerned, went northward. Before 
he founded the colony of which for the present I will assume the exist- 
ence, there dwelt in the North the Ligurians,—a barbaric name latinized 
by Avienus to accommodate it to Roman verse. This name the Pheenicians 
had heard from the mouth of the Kelis who had here conquered and 
expelled the Ligurians, though this /ugax na/io in its turn came down on 
the new shore-dwellers. Himilco and his achievement are the earliest 
known historical reminiscences of the Scandinavian North, thus ascending 
to B.c. 500. A century later, Scandinavia was visited by Pythias. Pliny, 
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born A.D. 23, has left us the most information on this matter; and he 
seems to have had access to northern sources and to the letters of 
Pheenicians from the north, even though he makes occasional mistakes. 
Avienus, who lived about a.p. 300, has ably sung adventures which 
occurred as many years before Christ, sub axe Lycaonis ; and through these 
writers we have a partial knowledge of the lost narrative of Hamilcar’s son. 

Himilco arrived at the Gstrymidian Islands (the Scilly Islands, accord- 
ing to Barth), which he placed at 2 days’ voyage from Hibernia—the 
“holy island.”* Coasting onwards along Albion, he came to the open sea, 
where, steering boldly by the North stars, he reached a new land, after a 
voyage of 120 days.+ This was probably the west coast of Sweden, where 
Hallandsas and Kullaberg now stand. Here they found, dwelling in 
mountain caves, a shy race—Nilsson calls them savages—who feared to 
live on the sea-shore and did not descend from their mountain fastnesses 
till assured that no danger threatened them from these civilized colonists. 
These soon raised a settlement on the coast. “ Hec olim (says Avienus) 
Himilco Pcoenus oceano super spectasse semet et probasse retulit. . . 
Hec nos, ab imis Punicorum annalibus prolata, longo tempore edidimus 
tibi.” 

To determine where this settlement was, we must inquire what it was 
that the Carthaginians sought ‘‘sub axe Lycaonis,” for profitable sale in 
the markets of the known world? In the then state of navigation, per- 
manent settlements were absolutely necessary if trade was to be carried on 
in regions so distant that the voyage there and back could not be accom- 
plished in one summer. Hence the need of a settlement in this remote 
northern region, when it took the Carthaginians fully four months to reach 
even Cornwall, the south of Albion. Now theve existed in large quantities 
in the Baltic though seldom found in the Mediterratéan, ¢ sustince as 
necessary to the civilized inhabitants 4f Asia aad North Africa, as wine now 
is in Christian Sweden, and needed Both ‘for’ religious and civil purposes: 
This was AMBER, which, besides its use for ornaments, was also an 
ingredient in the incense which is well known to have been used every- 
where in sacred rites. Amber had first been got from a river or lake in 
Numidia ; but rumours—whence derived, we know not—soon spread, of 
more abundant sources elsewhere. The myth that amber was formed 
from the odoriferous tears shed over the death of Phaethon by Apollo’s 
daughters who were changed into poplars, is several centuries older than 
Himilco’s era, for Hesiod (about tooo B.c.) knew the myth which he 
localized at the Straits of Hercules. Herodotus says amber was brought 
from a great river (Eridon or Eridan). 

Besides its use as incense, amber was also employed for costly orna- 


* This was probably already known to and colonized by the Phcenicians, and the 
epithet “holy ” may indicate that the Phcenician form of worship existed there. This 
would account for the traces of the Phoenicians which Irish authors, like O’Connor, 
O’Brien, etc., have found in ancient Irish history. 

+ Ab insulis GEstrymnicis lembrum audet Urgere in undas, axe qua Lycaonis rigescit 
ZEthra, cespitem Zigurum subit cassum incolarum: namque Celtarum manu Crebris dudum 
procliis vacuata sunt. (Avienus.) 
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ments, which are mentioned as worn by Greek Princesses at the Trojan 
War. Such have been found in the depths of the Scanian bogs and in 
very old graves containing the skulls of Laps. Hence few places would 
be more desirable to the Phoenicians for winter quarters than those where 
amber abounded. 

The places where amber is now found are well known. Since 1840, 
Mr. Douglas, the contractor for amber, paid 24,000 thalers duty to the 
Prussian treasury. It is chiefly got at Dantzig, both by netting and by 
diving bells. But before reaching this spot, the Phoenicians would have 
had to pass other places then plentifully supplied with amber, where it is 
still found, and from which several names of places seem to be derived : 
such as Hlass6, Helsingor, Helsingborg, Glessiswald. These names are 
undoubtedly made from “hls” or “ gls,” the root being that whence the 
Scandinavians and Germans formed “gles,” “glas,” coming from Sakal 
{ooze)—Schekal in Syrian.* 

I am not, therefore, too bold in locating the first Phoenician settlement 
in the north on the coast of Scania, the nearest point best serving their 
commercial purpose. Thence they went most probably to the large island 
of Glessaria, situated at the entrance to the Baltic, which may have dis- 
appeared in the Cimbrian flood, leaving behind only Hlisso.  Plinius 
wrote: ‘In the islands lying in the Northern ocean, are scattered the 
Glessaries (Amber Islands) called by the Greeks Electrides, from amber 
being found there: the remotest of them all that is mentioned is Thule, 
at which on the summer solstice there is no night’ (H. N., iv. 17).t 

Amber is still found on the Scanian shores ; and 2,000 years ago it 
must have been abundant where now it would not pay for the expenses of 
its collection with nets and diving bells. The amber trade of the Prussian 
coast did ‘not: be¢ome generally known till Nero’s time, when the Emperor 
sent from Rome an Eques te report upon it. 

"Brit Tet‘ us:now “examite more fully the details of Himilco’s 120 days’ 
voyage to the amber coast which Pythias says was avd Tadsipwy twas Tuvaidos. | 
A century later, a well regulated colony must have existed where he first 
landed ; for Pythias, a learned geographer and mathematician, thirsting for 
yet more knowledge, went in a Phoenician vessel to the amber coast ; and 


* Compare this with the Hebrew bon, 2.9. One (according to Gesenius) and the- 
keleth, which is ‘‘conchze species ex qua purpura cerulea fit, rabbin: ron; inde 
purpura czerulea.” ... This agrees well with the name goimé, ‘‘a purpureo colore 
dictum,” as will be understood by whoever knows the history of the invention of glass ; 
and this has perhaps given rise to the national name being altered from Canaanites. At 
least our derivation of the names of places above given is clear, and is both more pro- 
bable and less conjectural than Geijer’s supposition of “ Halsa,” from a kind of duck 
marked with a necklet, frequenting these shores. 

+ He mentions at the same time Austravia and Burchana (the latter possibly Oeland, 
—Eooland ?); and I give this as a proof that he really locates the Electrides near 
Sweden, though he did not know precisely where the proper Glessarium was situated. 

t See Pythie Massiliensis fragmenta variis ex auctoribus collecta et commentartis 
illustrata a M. A. A. Arwedson: Upsala, 1826. Pythias lived before Aristotle (B.c. 384), 
and his writings are mentioned by Diczearchus Messiniensis, a disciple of Aristotle, and 
by Timzus who was expelled from Sicily, B.c. 305. 
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afterwards wrote his yijs _zepiodos, or voyage round the world,* and also a 
mepi wxeavod, Or a description of the sea. Starting from Gades, Pythias 
passed the Gobeian point or Cape Finisterre, coasted along the seats of an 
Iberian and then a Keltic race; visited Kent in Britian (7 Sperravuxn) ; 
and after a long voyage along the coast of Europe, during which Thule 
was touched at, he reached Tanais, his destination. Near it dwell the 
Guttons, the Teutons and the Scythians. The first are but a journey of 
one day and the last of three days from the place to which even such near 
neighbours come for amber. 

Before stating directly what are the traces of such a Phcenician settle- 
ment in Scandinavia, let me first note that only thus can we explain the 
Vi-king legend which meets us at the very dawn of Scandinavian history, 
and its flourishing especially in our fjords and pinewoods. Only hence, 
too, could come that degree of culture which the first missionaries found 
already existing among our ancestors. 

The term Vyking is generally applied to seafaring men who delighted 
in piratical expeditions. But as happened later with Tunis, Algiers, 
Tripoli and other places, which were not originally pirate-holds but 
became such after starting as trading centres with powerful warships to 
protect their commerce, so we may be sure that the Vykings whose riches 
consisted of ships and who were devoted to navigation, must have begun 
with an aim very different from mere robbery and pillage. Though the 
cruel lust for piracy was no doubt quickened in the northern barbarians 
by their trading intercourse with more civilized races, they must have 
learned much of good from their conquerors. Intercourse with the 
Pheenician settlers must have taught our Scandinavian forefathers many 
things, especially to those who dwelt in the settlements ; and southern 
culture must thus have gradually, if slowly, penetrated the north, leaving 
its impression in the Viking mind. For instance, when helping the 
strangers to build houses, they could not fail to learn the use of the lever, 
which was well known to those coming from the shores on which the 
Pyramids stand. . 

The Phcenician settlement visited by Pythias was most probably Tanais, 
on the Scandinavian Amber coast, not far from where the northern kings, 
at the dawn of history, held their Danaholm or royal assemblies. This 
name Dana, which I consider nearly related to Tanais, has been pre- 
served in the language of both sides of the Sound:—as Danmark, a 
kingdom,—Danabygd (Halland in the 6th century according to Sturle),— 
Dannemin in Sweden, e/c. Before long, a better amber coast was dis- 
covered and that of Scandinavia was abandoned,—partly perhaps owing to 
the devastations of the Vikings. The name itself of Viking seems derived 
from Wiken (Bohus, a province on the west coast of Sweden) where the 
first ships of the Vikings are said to have been built. Its inhabitants are, 
to this day, often called Vikvdrjar and Vikingar ; and Bohus was formerly 
called Wikenshus, which is probably the same as Bajhus (Baj=vik). Only 
thus, too, can we explain the significant existence on the Baltic Coast of 


* Skylax also had written a book on his voyage along the coast of Europe. 
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a Jomne. The name seems to me the same as Jabneh in Palestine 
(II. Chron. xxvi. 6;—LXX: jamvia, idwvera; Macchab., sepius) and 
Jomnium in Mauritania,—names which Gesenius derives from 73= 
zedificavit, perhaps, xa’ 2ox7jv, a new settlement. 

Our forefathers’ first need of ships doubtless arose from the necessity of 
importing certain foreign articles required by this mountain race. Salt 
had to be got from Spain, where there were numerous Phcenician settle- 
ments. Corn, too, soon became a necessary. ‘The first corn-sheaf is said 
to have reached Slesvik in a ship; and this ship seems to have given rise 
to the idea of a Scef as the head of a family or clan beyond the Danalands. 
In fact, the time of this event was pushed back so far that after the 
establishment of Christianity, Scef was held by an Anglian Christian to be 
Noah. Bread and salt were the two tokens of friendship in the East.* 
Naturally as the Northerns went south, the Southerns (especially the 
Phoenicians) went North ; and thus there arose an exchange trade. The 
foreigners coming North with corn and salt, received furs and amber from 
the Scandinavians, in exchange for those necessities of life. Jornandes, 
in the 6th century, said that sable-skins were bought in the Island of 
Scandia, though in our days they can scarcely be found west of the Ural 
mountains. The Arab Yakut mentions that large quantities of furs were 
bought at Wisu,—Hoilaland, Swithiod, (Sweden). Snorre Sturlesson is 
certain that this intercourse with the salt-selling Spaniards goes back to the 
remotest pre-historic time. I think it, therefore, quite clear that it must 
have been the Phcenicians who awakened in our forefathers that taste for 
the seafaring life in which History finds them already employed ; and that 
to them the Scandinavians owed that culture which they are acknowledged 
to have possessed in those ancient days. 

It is only through such Phoenician settlements that we can explain the 
Greek and Latin forms of the names of Northern Seas and countries ; for 
the Greeks and Romans, though not navigators themselves, had read the 
Phoenician reports. This would also better explain how the roots of 
several expressions connected with the religion of our ancestors are found 
in the Phoenician language, to which the ancient language of Scandinavia 
can, by no amount of ingenuity, be proved to be allied. 

It was at Tanais (not exactly Thule) that Pythias saw the amber for 
which the Phoenicians were so eager. Its origin in ancient times was 
uncertain: that it had floated down from the Arctic Seas, or dripped from 
certain trees were mere guesses. Pliny’s Glessarian islands must have 
been situated in the vicinity of Thule—the land of the midnight sun, 
accessible to the waves of the Arctic Ocean. Pythias, who had been on 
the spot, calls amber ‘‘Concreti maris purgamentum;” and the term 
Glessarian Islands did not merely mean the smali amber islands of the 
Prussian coast, to which the name was restricted in later times. Harduin 
thinks that Gottland and Oland were meant. 

Pliny continues: “It is certain that amber which the Germans call 
Gées, originates in these northern Islands in the ocean. Even we, Romans, 


* Why not, by the way, also in the North? 
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have, therefore, named one of these islands Glessaria since Cesar Ger- 


i manicus exercised power there with his fleets; but by the barbarians they 
are called Austravia.” This island must have been large if it needed a 
Roman fleet to subdue and control. I need merely add here that 
f Austerwegr was the native name for the seas in which lay this remarkable 
t island. 
. Pythias describes as follows the coast on which amber was cast up from 
d ‘the Arctic Seas : 
e ro raw xapriv evar rv juspav nat Caw rav wiv apopiav wavrery, ray OF 
, orduy’ xivyypy 6: nal dro Kay dvors, nal mopTOry xox pilaurs spépecdas* Tlap’ 
e ois 62 ofrog nal wera yiyveras, wai ro Tome evSeDSev even rov ds airov exesdy rods 
e Hribus dx Exover xadupous, ev vinous Meyaros xorrougl, Cuynousordivrwy Oedpo Taw 
* Orava? ci yap dhw aypnoros yivovras Oi To dvHAsoy nal TOds OuSpous. 
e This is more appltcable to the shore on which Helsingor and Helsing- 
le borg are situated than to Thule itself. Here I may note that Tacitus 
m assures us that the Aistyi or Ostmainnen were worshippers of the Dedm 
$, mater, were more diligent in agriculture and fruit-growing than the lazier 
of Germans, and were the only people who searched the seas for amber, 
al which they called Glesum and picked out of the reefs and on the sea 
re beach. The Aéstyi probably learned the cultivation of corn from the 
is same people who had taught them to seek amber. 
ne That the Phoenicians were not the only ones whose ships visited the 
st north is proved by the numerous names for the Amber Islands of the 
or Arctic Seas; and Thule was known at Tyre before its destruction by 
at Alexander. Photius (Cod. 166) says that Tyre contained many monu- 
ed ments and inscriptions which threw light on expeditions to Thule; 
among them the picture of a Derkyllides who had visited that place. A 
he certain Antoninus Diogenes wrote, about B.c. 300, a kind of novel 
for about Thule in 24 parts, in which he mentioned this Derkyllides. The i 
he Phoenician flag must, therefore, have opened out a regular trading route to 
of the Northern Amber coast. 
nd It would be puerile to urge ignorance of each other’s language as a 
via proof that the Phcenicians could not have traded at the Kattegat and in 
the Baltic seas. That might be said of all ancient people. Kaswing tells 
for us how an Arabian, quite ignorant of the language, succeeded in opening 
was a trade with the Warranks, a dumb barbarian race :—Barbarus sum quia 
om non intelligor ulli. In sailing past, he is said to have placed different 
ave articles on the shore, and, on returning, to have landed in order to 
un, examine, as it were, the nets thus laid out; and it was found that in 
on exchange for the articles which the natives had removed, they had placed 
erm the desired products of the country in sufficient quantity to give satis- 
the faction. This process was often repeated, neither buyers nor sellers 
juin needing to exchange words. If the trade was mutually profitable, trading 
stations would be eventually established at suitable places, and by degrees 
call a nutual knowledge of each other’s language would be acquired. 
ans , But surely some traces of a Tanais must exist if Himilco founded there 
s a settlement,—as we know to have been the case a thousand years after 
the colonizing of the Codanus coast. 
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Evidence indicating with certainty such a landing on the Swedish coast 
did, in fact, exist, and it has passed into a legend since the Anglo-Saxons, 
in the Vth century, came to England. Ethelwerd is the first who wrote 
about the scef ship, considered by him to be a person, coming armed to 
the island in Oceania called Scani, evidently a name of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. William of Malmesbury calls it Scandia, as also do Albericus 
and Matthew of Westminster : ‘ in Scania insula,”—“ in quamdam insulam 
Germaniz, Scandalin nomine.” Beowulf makes “sceafe” a Longobard 
conqueror, which explains Ethelwerd’s “‘armis circumdatus.” Here, then, 
is the record of a fleet of armed strangers on the Northern coasts, intro- 
ducing the cultivation of corn on the continent where Scandia and Skane 
are situated, and on which the Longobards, according to their own 
authorities, had landed. Matthew of Westminster and William of Malmes- 
bury derive the name of Sceaf from Seaf,=manipulus, and it is translated 
by the Gallic Garde. A chronological table gives Sceaf as an ancestor of 
Skidld called Skanunga-god (Skaningen-gud, according to Grimm) who 
makes the god-descended Sceaf belong to the Longobards, according to 
a “Lieden des Wanderes.” The myth of Scea/, with its peculiar traits 
and its entire conformity with the narrative in the Ora maritima, of what 
was done “sub axe Lycaonis” can scarcely be a mere creature of the 
imagination. As Scandia is taken not only for Skane but for the entire 
Scandinavian peninsula, it becomes difficult to localize precisely the 
Pheenician colonies here mentioned, but everything points to the Scandi- 
navian coast in generai as the locality sought by the ships of Himilco and 
the fleets that followed afterwards. Some place-names have been, never- 
theless, specially mentioned: as Oland, called Fabaria from its bean-like 
shape, and described by Pliny as “nobilissima insula oceani;” and 
Burchana=Borgholm. The Roman arms did not reach this distant spot 
till the time of Tiberius, after passing the Sinus Codanus, along the eastern 
and northern coasts of Jutland. 


II.—ARCHOLOGY. 


We must next examine the coasts themselves on which the Phcenicians 
and, after them, the Romans landed and gradually settled. I note the 
important statement of Nilsson that at Scania gold bracelets have been 
disinterred, with the §® usually found on the Pheenician coins of which 
Gesenius has given illustrations in his AZonum. Phen. There is, besides, 
have been found in such 





no other place where coins—especially Arabian 
numbers as on the Baltic coasts, and more particularly in Gottland and 
Oeland. Snorre Sturlesson’s expression (Yugl. s. 12. 0) of “treasuries” 
collected in Sweden of gold, silver, and copper-coins,—especially the last 
—seems scarcely an exaggeration, for its former trade in salt was very 
great. Gesenius has illustrated and described several coins, mostly of 
copper, roughly stamped with Phcenician characters, from five different 
cities of Spain—the latest coin being of the date of Tiberius. The 
unearthing of several swords of Carthaginian make confirms our case; 
and Nilsson states that, about 20 years ago, many tools were brought up 
from the shoals in Scania, of a perfectly similar workmanship. 
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The skulls found in the ¢wmu/i of our aborigines clearly show (says 
Nilsson) that they did not belong to the same race as its present in- 
habitants. The first rude race used weapons of stone and of animals’ 
bones, and had dwellings and tombs resembling those of the Esquimaux. 
After them appeared in the South of Sweden another race with a far 
higher degree of culture, whose weapons and tools were exclusively of 
bronze ; and who used not only the lance, arrow, axe, knife and chisel, 
etc., but also certain arms which the first race did not possess :—the 
sword and shield, etc. They knew agriculture; for in their tombs are 
found bronze sickles for reaping the corn. Yet this race, speaking now 
so powerfully to us out of the ground, has remained perfectly unknown to 
history! Berzelius, H. Retzius and others have agreed with Nilsson’s 
theories founded on these discoveries in tombs. Hence follows, as 
Avienus had already depicted so poetically, that the race using implements 
of stone only, had, in the south of Sweden, ceased to exist 2 or 3,000 
years ago ; as it is clear that with Himilco bronze was introduced into the 
south of Scandinavia. It is, for instance, stated that the Jarabacken 
(Jara-hill) at Trelleborg is raised over swamps under which, at the bottom 
of the ancient waters, are found flint knives, points of spears and arrows, 
ele, whereas on the top of the same hill are found urns of metal con- 
taining ashes and scorched bones. According to Nilsson, this hill could 
have received its actual form only when the Baltic, during some violent 
disturbance, reached too ft. above its present level. This must evidently 
have been at the so-called Cimbrian flood which, destroying the home- 
steads of the Cimbrians, drove them from their remote islands to the 
other side of the Rhine (about v.c. 300). This flood-revolution united 
the Baltic with the North Sea, formed the chasm of the Sound between the 
Danish and Swedish coasts, and was a counterpart of the division (sp) 
mentioned in Genesis, x. 25. More than three miles out from Falster- 
bolie, stratified in the turfy soil at the bottom of the sea, are gigantic trees 
with roots and branches which still seem as if producing yellow amber. 
We need not wonder, then, if the Cimbrian flood having hurled into the 
depths the chief sources of amber, the Phcenicians should thenceforth 
have had to look for it on the more remote Germanian coast, at Jomne, 
Dantzig, etc. Himilco’s amber coast colonies, which Pythias was able to 
visit B.C. 400, may have been overthrown by some such “‘insultus marini.” 
A still further argument proving that there existed between the North and 
the Scuth not only a commerce in the ordinary sense of the word, but also 
a commercium literarum, may be drawn from the northern rune-staffs. 

The Kelts, though not of the same race as the earlier Scandinavians, 
were the builders of the structures called after them Kelts,—a tall race of 
aborigines who dwelt on the coasts where the Phcenicians had dissemi- 
nated the ideas of trade, the lever, etc. If the Kelts were a different race, 
then it must be Rauharic according to Dubois (Voyage autour du Caucase), 
who has traced Keltic remains from the Caucasus to France. The Keltic 
language must have been Indo-Germanic. The use of the lever by the 
Kelts for raising the heaviest blocks must have been learned from the 
Phoenician traders from the Mediterranean coasts where the Pyramids 
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were erected in hoary antiquity: their coins are still found in the closed 


graves of Kelts.* 
Where Pythias sailed past ra xeArimd, there still exist ‘“ monuments 


celtiques” on the mainland and a Stonehenge on the Island. The 


Danish savant, Mr. N. M. Petersen, detects Keltic in several Jotna words 
in the song of Alvis. The use of the lever is certain. Not even a giant 
could, unaided by the lever, have raised such Kelts as the Axewalla 
graves in Westergothland in Sweden. Not the tallest race that ever 
existed could have placed those 4 huge blocks of stone—some 572 cubic 
feet—on a wall of excellent cement; but a knowledge of the lever would 
enable the Laps to do it. Ruckestenar are generally considered to be the 
work of giants, and a remarkable stone of this kind exists at Smaland, an 
ancient heathen place of sacrifice. We are, therefore, compelled to con- 
clude that the ancient inhabitants of Gotaiand gained their knowledge of 
the lever from the Carthaginians. In the art of building they made such 
progress, that Ansgarius dreaming of his return voyage to Birca, while 
what he had seen in the North was still fresh in his memory, in his dream 
saw “structuram zedificiorum magnam.” 

I think, with Nilsson, that before the arrival of the Phoenicians, the 
Scandinavians lived chiefly by hunting and fishing, knew how to train the 
dog, employed stone implements, had fires in their caves, used boats 
hollowed from the trunks of trees by their flint instruments, and carried 
knacke-stones in their belts; and their women used amber ornaments. 
But after the arrival of the Phcenicians, they quarried stones over 22 tons 
in weight, employed in their arms copper hardened with a mixture of tin, 
learned from Sceaf or Rik to plough, sow and reap with bronze sickles, 
trained cattle, knew how to bleed with bronze instruments and acquired, 
besides, the worship of the goddess. The tin they probably procured 
from Britain and the copper from Spain till they discovered iron in their 
own mountains and lakes. ‘They knew gilding and decorated their 
weapons with taste. That they employed the horse is proved by the 
discovery in their barrows of bronze bridles and spurs and of horse-shoes, 
etc. ‘They founded cities, Vineta on Wollin, etc. All this shows the 
teaching of the Phcenicians, a race superior in civilization and culture to 
the Germanic Vends (Vaner= Russians), or the Sclaves. History has 
often shown rough races civilized by contact with a more polished people 
even after conquering it: the Romans learned their philosophy from 
Greek slaves! ‘The same must have occurred here. The heathen temples 
(for instance the Sclave temple of Riigen) and the cities in which they 
stood and the gods there worshipped, all were probably the results of what 
they learned from the same race which taught them the names of the 
gods. We find many foreign words adopted into the North language as 
the new culture advanced, frorn the language of the Phcenician strangers. 
I proceed to give proofs of such traces. 


* Kelth=sepulchrum clausum ; Gesen., J/ox. Phen., p. 105. In a Keltic sepulchre 
tound in Malta in 1761 we read nbpa. 
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IIJ.—PuiLotocy. 


New words are continually added to our language from all parts of the 
world. In Swedish, obacco, tea, coffee, are used daily without our thinking of 
the distant races whence the words are derived ; and Ayrka (church) and 
Ur (watch, clock) are hardly recognised as careelss pronunciations of 
xupiaxy and hora. New products imported and new ideas introduced 
from other countries bring new words with them. This is a general rule. 

Now our ancestors in the heathen times had already risen above the 
savage state, and under the Vikings frequented distant seas. This must 
have introduced many words into the Swedish language, as the subsequent 
introduction of Catholicism made Latin almost a second mother tongue. 
So “the Phoenicians, who traded in amber with the Baltic coasts” as 
every schoolboy knows, must necessarily have introduced words from 
oriental roots, the presence of which proves, not affinity of race-origin, but 
only trade intercourse. 

It may be asked whether we should not also find something about the 
countries, islands and seas of the North in Phcenician records and monu- 
ments, in consequence of this mutual intercourse? So we do. 

Simple matters are often lost sight of. Zhe Friendly Isles, Tierra del 
Fuego, St. Helena, etc., are not the names of those islands in the languages 
of their original inhabitants. ‘The Phcenicians, like ourselves, may not 
have cared to adopt barbarous names. They may have either translated 
the name into their own language, or they may simply have invented a 
name, from some peculiarity or circumstance. From not reflecting on 
this, much labour has been wasted in seeking to explain, out of the ancient 
Scandinavian language, the Northern names derived in Greek and Roman 
authors from the Phoenician Perif/us. A foreign name may sometimes 
have been adopted with their own termination, as has often occurred in 
later times. Origenes (Cont. Cels. 1. i.) remarks that the Greeks at some 
of their secret rites used Egyptian words, and at others Persian ; and if 
the Greeks adopted foreign words, it is very probable that both our 
ancestors and the Phoenicians would exchange a few from each other’s 
language. 

I select some out of the many examples that could be adduced. The 
first and principal one is the fact that Scandinavia (i.e. Sweden) was at 
first considered to be a large island, till it got better known. Diodorus 
Siculus calls it “a large island off the German amber coast opposite 
Skythia, called Basileia”; and Timeeus, after Pythias, Basilev. This may 
be a translation of Konga hiirad=(District) of Konga, then perhaps 
More extensive than now. Xenophon calls it Balthia, and says the 
island was so large that none knew its borders. ‘“Balthia is the name 
given in Phoenician writings to a land in the Baltic, off the Amber coast.” 
According to Pliny it was the name of the island where amber issued from 
the trees and was afterwards cast by the waves on the German coast,— 
that is the Scandinavian continent. The Baltic is not an indigenous 
word. It is derived, not, as some say, from Balten in Denmark, but from 
the Phoenician cult of the “ mater Detim,” called by them za?’ esoxjv, the 
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Goddess. In the Phcenician N>v3 is the feminine of Baal, according to 
Gesenius, and the same as 8%Arns. Balthia thus signified the island or 
islands in the ocean, where the goddess Frun or Beltis was worshipped ; 
as she then was, in fact, almost all over the world. 

Bil is a lunar nymph, according to Edda Haun and Belsta is Odin’s 
mother, the spouse of Bue. Balagard is, according to Gesenius, the city 
of Baal, and from the same derivation are other Swedish names, Balagard, 
Baldég, Balder, etc., proving that the cult of Baal existed on the Baltic 
Coast. Baaltis was La Bealtine in Ersikan. Syrian coins still exist on 
which the Syrian goddess Astarte or Baaltis was represented. Baal, the 
Sun, was also worshipped, held by the Christians to be Lucifer. He was 
served by Valkyrie ai xoupas sod BaxwdA—and was the chief god of the 
Phoenicians. This is all the more notable, because Thule, the furthest 
point which in consequence of the ice Pythias was able to reach, was 
called the home and bed-chamber of the Sun-god. Though the hope 
could not have been entertained of some day actually reaching that 
bed-chamber, it was spoken of, in the Phcenician language, as_ the 
sun-house—was >® ‘m3, Bethiel. Now the 5, as is well known, often dis- 
appears in composition. Thus one Phcenician town was called Tenissa 
from Beth-nissa = flower-house. We have Tegea from Bethegea = house in 
the valley ; Taruda from Betharuda=house of unrest—a sort of Caravan- 
serai for those who had lost their way ;—Tasacora from Bethasacorah =a 
drinking-house ;—Tebeste for Bethebeste=house of dryness ;—-Thile for 
Bethiel, =sun house, a place noted in Church history for a Council held 
there. The last is the same name as Thule; and the derivation of Thule 
from Bethiel may be considered sufficiently proved. It was variously called 
—by Strabo 390i, by others 9424; but Thule was the mythical Phoenician 
name for the land of the west, especially in the north—the land of the 
midnight sun—Sweden. Baal-worship was established there since the time 
it was visited by the Phcenicians. Blakulla—Brocksberg, mons bracterus, 
may be from a Pheenician word which Gesenius translates ‘‘ Clausura Baalis,” 
and several similar names exist in Scandinavia. Wiken, on the Swedish 
west coast, seems to be the Sinus Codanus, possibly from the Phoenician 
}OP =incised ; for the harbour of Carthage was called za3av,—Kotton ; 
and Codanonia was an island in the Sinus Codanus. Wik-boarna, the 
people of Wiken, off the coast of the Kattegat, are also Goter, Coter, etc. 

The name Cimbri, too, which was extended to all Scandinavia, rather 
seems to be a Phoenician translation of the Greek Pépayyoa, or perhaps a 
bad translation of the northern term Viring (from Wik-varinga) than zz 
versa. Hallenberg says it means Allies=€0%3N, which Schilling says 
meant priests of a foreign cult. 

Let us now consider the cult itself, in its oldest records, with the two 
mystic trees, Ask and Emla. It is acknowledged by all to be a Saga 
melting away in the light of history ; but I wonder how many will accept 
my attempt to elucidate this myth, which I give not as a merely imagina- 
tive fancy but with a perfect conviction of its truth. 

The small foundation in truth which every myth contains, may in out 
case, be traced to the first man (/sch, wn) and the first female (Alma 
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no? qvinna). Some Scandinavian student of myths, reading these names 
in the foreign tongue, may have transformed them, in his own, into Ask 
ed ; and Emla. Orsome Phcenician may have made up these names out of his 
own language, in which, as in Hebrew, the two words occur; and have 


lin’s communicated them in this form to some Scandinavian trader. The sup- 
ny position is by no means improbable. The Edda mentions also an Asgard 
ard, whither people formerly went to learn the higher wisdom. As, Asar, 
altic Asgard (Askiburg) Asahem —the last being identical with Manhem, a 
on name of Sweden. If As=/sch=man, then Asahem is the Phoenician 
the form of Manhem. Alma (like the Roman A/ma virgo) was doubtless 
ao: imported from the East, like so many other words, and was also an 
the epitheton ornans of Tanith. Such a change in the form of words may have 
hest arisen at even an earlier date than the Phcenician colonization of our 
see coasts and yet be of Phcenician origin. Lucianus mentions the belief that 
nope the first human beings were produced from trees—a belief then doubtless 
a considered as Darwinism now is, and only an early manner of symbolizing. 


: I venture even the conjecture, which I consider quite as important and 
dis- true as the last, that Scandinavia is in reality a Phoenician name. In all 
wane the north of Sweden the place-names are of Swedish derivation, but in the 
ae south they show Phcenician origin and construction :—as Scania, Blekingia. 
aval Scandinavia has become a name embracing the whole of Sweden and also 
h=a Denmark. If, as I hold, it came from Scania, and this from »3y, shanz, a 
e for genuine Phcenician name, I may go a step further, though I fear it will be 
held opposed more than the last: Scandinavia and Phoenicia are analogical 
“hule terms. In trying to show the derivation of the word ¢ojvzes, I have 





alled shown the instance of a Carthago nova,—why not, then, also a nova 
uCian Pheenicia? Most probably the name Venedi (a Swedish people in the 
f the days of Tacitus) was written in Greek as géve9o/, which is the form of the 
time Phoenician name on ancient monuments. Jordanes mentions Finnaithe, 
ray and Archbishop A. Suneson a Phinnethia in Scandinavia. All this tends 
als,” to strengthen the proofs that a Phcenician colony must have been firmly 
edish established here in the North. Presuming that I am right in using thus 
vam: the Phcenician schanj, it must have been only a translation of Svidioth 
tton j which is also called “Hvitaland.” We know that ~evxos means both 
., the white and lustrous, for it gives us (e.g.) ~aucpos, “quia albicantem 
~ colorem refert,” and is specially used “de colore rubro, coccineo, et 
rather purpureo.” This strengthens our assumption of the word schaxj being 
ss aa aname given by the Phcenicians which would have been all the more 
a Om pleasing to the natives from its resemblance to that which they formerly 
; used. We are thus encouraged to extend further the application of the 
word, premising that, as already mentioned, this was the name given by 
je one the Galli to a land which the Phoenicians called Zevoners, the Cimbrians 
Saga themselves Schoneland or Schonenaf (evidently the same as Scandenav(ia), 
accept by the Sclaves, Szth, and by Latin authors the land of the A/banians. 
agin Tacitus named the people Hvitones (evidently after a Swedish dialect) : 
: the Cimbrians used white shields, not to mention other things. 
ea. All this confirms the idea that Schane is a Phoenician translation of 


white, possibly alluding to the glittering sunshine for which the valleys of 
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Scania are remarkable. Besides, as all this land (then regarded as an 
Archipelago) was called Thule—a sun-land, this might be one more reason 
why the name became a permanent one. An old German law says: “ bei 
schonen Tage ”—at broad daylight ; and an ancient ballad has: “ schon 
als ein spiegel-glass ” (not meaning here the “ gles” mentioned higher up). 
Ossian’s “In-ischon” is the White Island—Schoneja Island, — Avovos, 
Hlevioni, etc. 

Hallevions is supposed to be derived from a broken Scandinavian 
lingual formation—Z/fd0er = dwellers near rivers. But as Elf (Elbe) cer- 
tainly can and probably ought to be derived from Alb (albus), why turn to 
a hysteron-proteron, as if the Phoenicians must have produced the word 
out of their own language instead of adopting it from the barbarous 
language of the northern people? Does not Gesenius from Libna = white- 
ness, derive both Alps and Lebanon? Do the English hold the name 
of Albion to be an Anglo-Saxon remnant ? or do they not rather regard it 
as a variation of the same Libna, according to the usage of cognate 
languages? Highlanders (in Strabo iv, Albienses) Svithiod, Swethia, 
Swecia, etc., all had originally the same meaning. Though different tribes 
of northern peoples used different colours in their respective dress and 
arms,—a practice maintained almost to the present time,—yet this did not 
prevent white being in common their chief colour, whence proceeded the 
name applied to them as a whole. Hence perhaps the derivation of 
Scandinav. Tacitus mentions Svardones among the tribes devoted to 
Tanith, the favourite goddess of night, worshipped in “ the island in the 
ocean.” Evidently derived (according to Hess) from their using a dark 
colour, Blamen (blue-men) was the name of the inhabitants of Blekinge, 
one of the southern provinces of Sweden. The use of different colours 
may have been original; certainly it cannot be attributed to Phoenician 
influence even for a modification. 

Returning to the colour Schanj, it brings us to skav, which has the 
same meaning: a Fjell (Alp) in Norway is called Skaneyar-fjell (Mount 
Skanegar. We have also Sevefjillet, separating Sweden from Norway: 
Sevo = "DY =sefi= mountain ridge. I could multiply such derivations of 
place-names. Gesenius puts a special stress on M7), gard, strongly ¢n- 
dicated in the Varagian colonists of gorod—suque ad identitatem. As an 
example he gives Tagara, Ascurum, Ausscurro, a fortified place, etc. 
Novgorod seems as closely identified with Xarth-ago=Karth-nova. Hall 
or hal (gudasal=hall for gods) may be from DAN or vdp, rock, and there 
are numerous place-names in Blekinge, with the terminations — mola 
(N2v,—tuna (7130 = house, Heb. 7°2M, domicilium). The word O, which 
occurs both by itself and as a terminal in place-names, has a Phcenician 
sound: §°S, which in the northern language was turned into Ey, and Oja 
(djarne being our Bible translation of *8): whence also eip = eith, 0, ed, 
eod, or islet. Oland is called also Eowland; Blekinge—which was most 
probably considered a large island—is sometimes called Blecinga-ey. 

Mysingshégen, the old castle in Oland, has a foreign-sounding name which 
recalls Muz, Myzza, in Punic meaning castle, wall. Genesius reminds us of 
the existence of a 222 ty, temple of Baal ("7 NW, prope munim. maris). 
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Nowhere is the influence of foreign words more evident than in the 
flora. How many flowers derive their names from Balder (Baal), thereby 
indicating a Phoenician origin? Huannir, an unbelliferous plant, sounds 
perfectly Phoenician, and shows some knowledge of herbs, such as was 
remarkable in the Phcenicians, who, in the store-house of their language, 
have left us not a few of their names in ancient botany. Thus, invo- 
lucrum, in the ancient learned language was |)" =cherishing. The names 
of several flowers were needed in the “seid,” required so much in religious 
worship. Phoenician names may be recognised in Hyosciamus, Solanium, 
locusta, mercurialis, wallmo (poppy); also in the word afre which has 
been such a puzzle for philologists ; and though oats may not have come 
from the East, yet the name might: perhaps from the Phcenician 
V3v,=frumentum. This is at least as good a derivation as that of the 
famous Ihre, from Affer=horse, because the horse was fed with 
“Hafre” =oats. I think it is connected with the “ Sceaf-saga,” just as 
Sceaf’s memory is with the corn-sheaf. Gesenius mentions several places 
the names of which come from 1)3¥ (Syr. Aburs). 

I have given but a few of the similarities in names. These are so 
numerous, that we may well say that their existence in the widely different 
languages of the Phoenicians and the Germanic-Scandinavians, is a con- 
vincing proof of the reality of Himilco’s colonies on our coasts and con- 
stitute true traces of them in the northern tongues. 

We have, in “ Liberse,” a very strong proof that the Phoenicians adopted, 
as best they could, into their language some terms from us. Pythias, 
describing this sea which the Swedes themselves called Leversjén = the liver 
sea, has simply transcribed 7Azi«wv=lung, as he knew no other word that 
could better express the coagulation which he saw during the act of freezing. 
The peasantry still describe the operations of nature according to appear- 
ances; and many a word must have been thus formed when the 
Pheenician was the common language of the cultivated. 

If Hallenberg, then, after enumerating the many Persian words in our 
tongue, could say that he regarded the Persian as our language (szc), we 
have at least as good reason to say the same of the Phcenician. Rask and 
others believe in a greater relation between the Greek and the Scandi- 
navian tongues ; but the Grecian words found in our language, though 
not a few, can be as easily accounted for as are the French words adopted 
into the polite language of all countries. ‘The Islandic Sagas have already 
showed signs of this, as in Curtois which we can as little explain out of 
Greek authors as we can, out of Phoenician authors, the Phoenician names 
of Scandinavian places. 

Lack of space prevents my detailing the arguments which prove this. 
Let it, therefore, suffice to say that after the name of Hyperborean, 
(formerly applied to the banks of the Rhine where Lhudana’s (Latona’s) 
temple was built by Tiberias) had been transferred to our own country 
which thus became their North, so from words occurring in our ancient 
language proceed the Greek and Phcenician technical words and the 
Roman and Greek appellations for the North and for Northern things. 
Hence we are not forced to the absurdity of seeking the relationship, 
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between our and foreign words, in the Phoenician or Grecian tongues 
(Ritz’s Belga Grecisans, 1790). 

Much less is time left me to compare the results of the respective 
colonizations made by Himilco and Hanno. How far the latter extended 
his voyages we know not ; but we know that several Phoenician colonies 
were founded on the West Coast of Africa. Future investigations may 
even trace the culture existing in South America before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, to some colony founded by Hanno; and it is by no means an 
unlikely presumption that the Phcenicians were the first to introduce 
architecture and civilization into America. Some philological traces of 
such intercourse still exist, as ¢.g. Niagara which reminds us of 933 = water- 
fall, cataract, in the Punic dialect. Fr. Miinter alleges that there certainly 
existed a Moloch-worship around the Gulf of Mexico, quite similar to 
that of the Phcenicians; and he presumes that ‘die Phcenicier Theil 

_von America gekannt und villeicht Niederlassungen dort gehabt haben, von 
denen der Baals dienst das letzte Ueber-bleibsel gewesen ware.” In such 
a Tanith-worshipping land we may ask whether a Yuka, son of Baal=sun, 
may not have been a priest, like 7c amongst the Inguvonians in Germany? 
—whether the name of the priestess Cora has a common derivation with 
the Phoenician (Kovpa) ?—whether Mexico itself has not some connexion 
with Massuga?—-Peru with Beruth (mulier semidea)?—Marannon with 
2?—Amazon with 71? As an instance of the reality of such deriva- 
tions, we have Malaga in Spain, mentioned by Strabo and held by Bochart 
to be derived from nndn = salsamentum,—the same word as occurs on 
the coins given by Gesenius and supposed to come from a Punic word 
signifying a mine. 

Returning, however, to the North we find important links between the 
Phcenicians and Scandinavians in the Phoenician alphabet traces of which 
are undoubtedly found in our Runes,—.in the worship which they had in 
common,—and in the signification of the Runes. 

I may specially mention that we should compare the Phoenician term 
Gamthai with "Ieuas= Hiempsal. Gamthai is applied to a king, 
“ always the high-priest of a country,” and is a Phoenician word meaning, 
according to Gesenius (J/onumen. Phenic., p. 198), “quem Deus sapientem 
facit,”—a title of honour, possibly, not to say probably translated by the 
Germanic Aununc=skilled, wise, as the king, according to Riksmal, 
ought to know (Swed. kunna) the Runes. 

It was however in religious worship that Phoenician influence was mainly 
exercised over the people of the most celebrated northern Island. Though 
we cannot now tell in what precisely consisted the’ religion of the Hyper- 
boreans, yet there is every indication that it was a Diana-worship. If so, 
this would be another mutual link between our people and the Tanith- 
worshipping Phcenicians. The more abominable Moloch-worship they left 
at home, without any intention of introducing it in the north. The religion 
which they introduced rather took a purer form, as may be deduced from 
what is said of Baal and Bealthine (sun gods), through whom they tried to 
bring light into darkness (tha-neit). 

That this Tan (tan-fana) worship was an Isis-worship may be deduced from 
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the fact that the name Danevirke (where the kings of Sleswig received the 
oath of allegiance) is synonymous with Kovirke, and that Harold Hilde- 
tand’s son, Eisten, was called Beli from taking a cow with him, even 
during war, contrary to the “Svear” custom. The cow was connected 
with the Baal-worship,* to which he belonged. The names of new ideas 
and of new things are generally adopted from the language of those who 
introduce them ; hence Beel, the sungod’s name, is probably derived from 
the Phoenicians whose well-known trading on this coast must have spread 
their ideas among its people. We find traces of this even in the grave- 
stones. In Scandinavia as in Numidica quinta we have numerous thanks- 
givings in Runes and “stones for vows” to the sungod, (Baal, the lord). 
The Valkyres above the earth are to the point ; and we find Odin himself 
called Balevg, Bileyg, in the Edda, which also relates that the Beli of 
“Jotnarnes” was succeeded by the Frej of ‘ Vanernas.” Baal, Bel 
(whence Apollo) could hardly be missing where the mother of Apolio and 
Diana was worshipped. ‘This is most probably the origin of the name, 
Belgium, whence the cult was carried northward, as we shall see when 
speaking of the temple of Thanaith. Hence too is formed Baigard or 
Belgard in Vinland, Pomerania, besides many other names. 

The Scandinavian is more closely related to the Dutch than to any other 
language, owing probably to mutual Phoenician intercourse and religious 
worship, which prevailed both on the Rhine and in the north, to such a 
degree that several local names were transferred from Belgium to the 
north :—e.g. Danemark. The Phcenicians having adopted the Egyptian 
Hercules (probably a variation of the old sun-worship) this god was held 
to have wandered as widely as their flag reached. Hence the Column 
Herculis were movable and we find them travelling on to Thule.7 

Though each of the 7 or g northern tribes mentioned by Tacitus as 
Tanith-worshippers must have had a chief temple, no less must there have 
been a chief-temple for all the tribes. As the Phcenician Pillars of 
Hercules were pushed up to the north—the very finis-terraee, as we find 
them at Oresund (the Sound, between Sieland and Skane) so too would 
the goddess move onward, especially as here she was supposed to have 
her home. Here, therefore, we must look for this temple, which, from 
what I have said about Hlass6, must have been erected before Himilco’s 
time. The mercantile desire for profit must have brought the Phoenicians 
to this home of Tanith’s worship long before Himilco’s expedition 
which was for colonization. The advanced civilization which the Greeks 
found in the Scandinavian (not to mention the Belgian) hyperborean 
regions could proceed from no other source than the Phcenicians, espe- 
cially considering, as Diodorus shows, (II. 47) that popular Greek belief 
located the Hyperboreans on an island as large as Sicily, quite in the North, 


* I may mention, ev fassant, that out of this Diana-worship came the ko-lik (mortuary 
offering) which has mixed itself with Christianity itself. The ancient priests received a 
cow for each person buried—a remnant of the worship of Isis which, as we have seen, 
was adopted into the Phoenician cult. 

t ‘‘Uden tvivel sigtes till Sundet millem Sielland og Skaane,” is the opinion of the 
learned Suhms. Taprobana (Ceylon) corresponds to Seeland, in Avienus. 
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and assigned Danaus as their ancestor, whence the name Danes, etc. And 
who else except Ta-Neith can the Grecian mythical Latona (Lhudana) be, 
with the article before the Than? I have noticed this already in La- 
bealthine for Baaltis. Ossian visited Lochlin, a name which the Gaelics 
declare positively to mean Scandinavian: Lodin is the masculine form of 
Ludana, and the deity is said to be hermaphrodite. That this Latona was 
born among the Hyperboreans, simply means that it was thence that the 
Greeks derived their knowledge of her. The Greeks going beyond the 
Danube and the Rhine, reached one great seat of Thanith worship, and 
advancing further north, where are found the first traces of the amber 
trade the object of their journeys, they found another great centre. 
Tradition usually rests on some foundation of truth however obscured 
by lapse of time. It is extremely probable that the Phoenicians here first 
established their colonies, and hence extended their branch-colonies 
further on. According to Schlyter, Halland was a colony from Scania 
and a dependency of it, though he does not admit that it was precisely 
Pheenician. Another author suggests a colony of the Phoenicians at 
Lofoden in Norway, because they were renowned for their skill in curing 
fish, which they must have communicated to the natives so that Lofoden 
is become famous as the best and richest seat for cod in the old world. 
Yet another author, Schéning, one of Norway’s most esteemed anti- 
quarians, thinks that a certain “ giant-church” on a mountain in the south 
of Norway is a Phoenician work. A proof that the wide-spread worship of 
Diana existed also in Scandinavia is the fact that when the heralds of 
Christianity first came to this shore, they complained, even in the 
roth century, that it was almost impossible to overthrow the influence of 
this goddess. To this day it has continued deeply rooted in the popular 
belief, as is shown by the wide extent of the superstitions resting on heathen 
religious beliefs which Christianity has even yet failed to exterminate. 
Finally a few words regarding the points of the compass. From the 
word Oster = East, we may conclude that all the names for directions are 
of Oriental, probably Phoenician origin: it must have come from a 
language in which it meant East. In the days of Tacitus, his A%styi the 
worshippers of Thanith= Detiim Mater, on the Baltic Amber Coast, being 
of German origin, named their goddess Astargod, Astargydia, Astardis, 
from Oest,=love, favour, according to Grimm. But from the Scandi- 
navian A’st (read Aust) has been formed Astrild, properly signifying the 
fire lighted at Austar’s feast. This was Ostara= Easter or Paschal time. 
O’star is still the name of the East point of the compass, in the language 
of Sweden, where the cult of the mother-goddess was deepest rooted. 
Tacitus mentions that Easter-time, Ostern, was named after the moon, 
Astara. The Roman name of the wind which blew to them from Carthage 
was Auster, where the night-goddess was Astara. Astarith, Astarta, 
Ostricta or Osericta seem to have been formed from it, and to be the 
names applied to the place beyond the Germanic seas, which was covered 
with the Cedar forests from which amber was produced. Pliny says that 
the barbarians called their own country Austravia, perhaps a Roman 
attempt at transliterating Auster-wegr, as it lay on their way to the coun- 
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tries where Ast, Astargod, Astargis was worshipped. The Austravian Sea 
was afterwards called “ AZistra salt.” Just as it is probable that Norr—the 
North, is derived from the midnight-sun cult in the Polar Circle, and 
that 13=zur, means light, and N[ur]waglhia=the way to the north or 
light, so it is also probable that Oster (Austerwegr) is derived from the 
worship of the moon goddess of the Paschal time on the East Amber 
coast. WVurr Baal, the light of God (Gesen.), was sought in Murr (the 
North), where the midnight sun could be seen. 

I conclude with the words of a learned antiquarian :—“ Those who 
neglect to make researches in this direction must imagine that the in- 
habitants of the North, tooo years ago were necessarily utter savages like 
the Fuegians of our days. But if they possessed some degree of culture and 
were, from of old, a sea-faring nation, it shows a want of historical acumen 
to suppose that they could remain isolated from the culture of other 
nations. It would be as easy to keep isolated the waves of the seas over 
which they sailed, as the ideas and words exchanged by them with other 
seafaring nations.” Is it not also repeated in every school book, that the 
land in the north had long been prepared (subacta) for the sowing of the 
holy word by Ansgarius, through the intercourse between the Northern 
and Southern nations? and that more than one Northman had already 
become a Christian, going to Aschiburg (Dordrecht) to be baptized, even 
before the great missionary came to Sweden ? 
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TRISHTUP IN THE GATHA. 
By THE Revp. L. H. MILts, p.p. 


Next to the recurring expressions of personal feeling in the GAathas, their 
metres may be said to be the strongest proof that they are genuine. Among 
these the Trishtup appears, which is also found in the Rik, where it gives 
rhythm to a greatly larger number of hymns, but not to more in proportion 
to the total number, for the Riks are hundreds, while the Gathas are few. 
The metre of the Ushfavaiti ‘may be said to be Trishtup, but with one line 
more to the strophe than its Indian counterpart, while the Gatha Spénta 
Mainyu does not show even that difference ; it has four lines of eleven 
syllables to the line, the Cesure falling after the fourth. The age of 
Trishtup is undoubted in the Rik Veda, it prevails in the seventh book : how 
little probable does it therefore seem that it would, or could, be imitated by 
a forger of the time of Christ, writing in the Gathic Zend? In giving 
specimens I avoid, as before,! a slavish counting of syllables, but I let two 
accented words fall in the space occupied by the first four syllables of the 
original, one at least in that of the middle two, and two again among the 
last five. A long accented syllable, such as “friend,” “source,” fills, to 
my ear, the same space as such words as “ aright,” “spirit,” with their two 
syllables. Properly speaking, the last word of the last line in each strophe 
should have two syllables, the first accented like ‘“ A/azda,” but I adhere 
to this only in the three introductory strophes* of the Spéiita Mainyu 
(Yasna xlvii. 1-3); otherwise I allow such long syllables as “ guide,” 
“kind,” e¢c., to replace these final two, and I take this liberty throughout.* 
I also vary the terms of my renderings, as, of course, to meet the needs of 
the rhythm, which is here my prominent object. Asha, the personified 
holiness of the Law, I sometimes render ‘‘ Holiness,” sometimes ‘“ Right,” 
sometimes “Truth”; Aramaiti, literally the Ready-Mind in the sense of 
practical obedience, I render ‘“‘ Devotion” at one time, “Zeal” at another, 
and so with other words which are nearly or quite synonyms. 


THE FIRST GROUP OF STROPHES IN THE GATHA 
SPENTA MAINYU, YASNA XLVII. 
AN EPITOME. 
1. By Thy Blest Spirit moved and Mind‘ the Better 
Through Holiness‘ revealed in words and actions 
Immortal‘ Weal! to us Ahura giveth 
Mazda through Power‘ and Devotion‘ master. 


1 See Asiatic Quarterly Review, January, 1895, p. 133. 

2 To give 3 specimens. 

3 Not to tax the patience of the reader by a monotonous jingle. 

4 The Ameshaspends (Amshaspands) are grouped in this verse in a manner which 
seems to me somewhat artificial ; and for that reason I have supposed it to be the work 
of some disciple of the great prophet; but whether original or a contemporaneous. 
imitation, it makes an excellent epitome to more extended pieces. 
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. That gift, the best of His most bounteous Spirit, 
By words from tongue of Good Mind wétered 
Let Him with Zealous hands complete, 

Father of Right through wisdom, Mazda. 


3. Of this blest Spirit art Thou thus the bounteous 
Who him! the Herd joy-making one hath given ; 
With joyful fields for them? grant him! Devotion 
Since he hath counselled with Thy Good Mind, Mazda. 


4. By that Blest Spirit cvrsed false foes are wounded 
By Mazda’s bounteous One, not thus the saints ; 
Though feeble men alone here serve the faithful, 
And foemen rich in might help sinners on. 


5. These,* through that Spirit bounteous, O Mazda, 
Thy saint Thou'lt give, as they are all things best ; 
Far from Thy will‘ the faithless has his portion 
In deeds rejoicing from the Evil Mind. 


6. These,’ Lord, Thou'lt give and through that Spirit Bounteous 
By Fire® for good to strivers twain ’gainst wrong® 
Through growth of Zeal and legal Truth Ahura 
For Zeal instructeth her beseeching throng. 


YASNA XLIV. 
The works and worship of God. 


1. This ask I Thee, | aright | Ahura, tel! me,’ 
In praising Your’ equal one‘ how shall I bow me? 
Mazda, to friend like me Thine® equal® teach it ; 
Then give with Holiness,” colabour friendly 
That with the Good Mind’s grace Hé (?)!” may come near. 





2. Thus ask I Thee, | aright | Ahura, tell me 
How that best world’s chief Lord, serving, to honour, 





1 The typical saint as the diligent husbandman, and as opposed to the Raider. For 
an alternative rendering, see my Gathas, pages 278 and 564. 

2 Literally ‘‘ Her,” ‘‘the Cow”; but I had used *‘ Herd” for ‘‘ Cow”? in line 4. 

’ These blessings; z.e., those of Immortality, Healthful-Weal, fertile fields as the 
results of Zeal or Practical Devotion. 

4 Or far ‘‘from Thy love”; but I prefer the safer and less modern thought in this 
communication. 

5 The Holy Fire which tested the claimns of disputants, later (but not in the Gathic 
period) by submitting the body (the breast) to molten brass as a test, of innocence in 
case of escape from injury, or of guilt when the natural results ensued. 

§ In judgment. 

7 I have here fallen into a different cadence ; but this may be an advantage, as we 
must vary our attempts to hit upon the original one. 

8 Most probably merely a mode of saying *‘ You” or ‘‘ Thou.” 

9 Asha= Rita, the personified Holiness of the Law. 

10 He (?); was Asha meant, or is it again the oblique manner of saying ‘* Thou,” or 
‘Thine equal ” ? 
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Pleasing to worship Him who this! requireth, 
For through the Right? He holds ruin from all men, 
Guardian in spirit, for both? worlds,! friend ! 


. Thus ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me, 


Who in production first was Asha’s? father ? 

Who suns and stars save Thee their path hath given ? 
Who thins the waning moon, or waxing filleth ? 

This and still other works, Lord, would I know. 


. This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me ; 


Who ever earth and sky from falling guardeth ? 

Who hath save Thee brought forth rivers and forests ? 
Who with the winds hath yoked storm-clouds‘ to* racers* 
Who of the Good Mind’s Grace ever was source ?° 


. This ask I Thee, | aright | Ahura, tell me ? 


Who with skilled hand | the light | made, who the darkness? 
Who with wise deed | hath giv’n | sleep or our waking ? 
Who hath Auroras spread, noontides and midnights ? 
Warning discerning man, duty’s true guide. 


Passing doubts. 


. This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me, 


Are these in very deed truths which I utter? 

Doth Holiness further Zeal® in our actions ? 

To Thine through Thy Good Mind the Realm’ didst Thou offer?’ 
For whom didst Thou make the Kine-mother® to glad ? 


Prayers for their relief, 


. Thus ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me ; 


Who blest Devotion® hath set in Thy kingdom ? 
Who, wise, hath made dutiful son to the father ? 
With this for full knowledge, Mazda, I press Thee ; 
Giver of all Thou art, O Spirit kind. 


Sor doctrine, 


. This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me ; 


What is Thy doctrine’s word to teach and ponder? 

That I may ask Thine hymns filled with Thy Good Mind, 
Those which through Truth reveal our tribes’® perfection ; 
How can my soul advance ? let it thus be! 


1 This service or hymn. ? See note 9, page 2. 


3 Or “‘ for the people’ 


; see my ‘‘Gathas,” page 185, and Commentary, 523. 


4 “Two,” or “a span of” swift ones yoked on to the moving clouds by the winds. 

5 Who was the creator of the saint as filled or inspired by the Good Mind (Divine 
Benevolence). 

6 Aramaiti, like other words, must be differently translated to meet the needs of 


rhythm. 


7 The Holy Kingdom or ‘*Government,” is given to the orthodox but none the less 
really pious Zoroastrian. 

8 The Herd-mother was the type of plenty to the diligent saint, the husbandman. 

® Or ‘this world’s,” 
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and ritual. 


. This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me ; 


How with solemnities our Faith! to hallow ? 

Faith of the kindly realm by master taught us, 

Full truths by Him? like Thee? in kingdom righteous, 
Dwelling in holy home with Good Mind, Lord! 


The core of the Faith, 
This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me ; 
What is Thine Insight’s! rule than all things better. 
Give that our homes to bless with Right befriended ; 
Just deeds and rites to help with hymns devoted ; 
Thus would my wisdom’s prayer entreat Thee, Lord. 


methods and avowatls. 
Thus ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me ; 
How unto these of Yours Devotion® cometh ; 
By whom for Thee, O Lord, Thy Faith! is uttered ; 
As Thine and first of these known am I, Mazda, 
Aliens from Thee my soul with hate beholds. 


The kindling of polemics, unmasking of enemies. 


. This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me, 


Who as to what I ask is pure, or evil ? 

Which is the wicked’s foe, or which the wicked ? 
He who Thy useful gifts as mine opposeth, 
Wherefore is such an one not evil held ?4 


Strategy. 
This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me ; 
How hence the Lie®sfrom us to drive and banish, 
Hence to those souls beneath’ who breathe rebellion ? 
Truth’s friendly beam hath ne’er shed light upon them ; 
Questions of Good Mind asked they never seek. 

War, or civil war. 

This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me, 
How in Thine Order’s hands Falsehood ® to fetter, 
How through Thine anthem’s word to slay her ever ? 
Faith’s deadly blow to deal ’midst unbelievers ; 
To each deceiving foe for grief it comes. 

Suspense. 
This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me. 
If against foes by Truth Thou guardest o’er me ; 


1 The State, but none the less also, the sincerely practised Religion, the Daéna, literally 
the ‘‘ Insight,” or ‘ Conscience.” 

2 “© Thyself” or ‘‘ Thy servant.” 

3 See note 4, page I.. 4 Parties seem not sharply defined. 

5 The Demon of Treachery in war, or of Falsity in word and bargain, supposed to 
inspire the hostile party. 

6 To Hell, or, better, merely to the company of the utter outcasts and pronounced 


enemies. 
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When in the deadly shock hosts dread are meeting 
For! creeds which Thou as Thine fain wouldest shelter, 
Which of the two, and where, giv’st Thou the day ? 


for a leader. 
16. This ask I Thee, aright Abura, tell me ; 
Who smite victorious guarding Thy doctrines ? 
Show? me a folk-lord? inspired with power ; 
Then come Obedience with Good Mind untd him, 
Mazda, to whom Thou dost wish it soe’er ! 


Fruits of victory. 
17. This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me ; 
How to Thy meeting, Lord, now shall I hasten ? 
That consummation Thine which grants my longing 
That for the Chief should be Immortal Welfare, 
Chief through Thy Manthra’s word guiding aright. 


A sacrifice in thank-offering. 
18. This ask I Thee, with Truth Ahura, tell me; 
How through Thy Right for me that prize to merit, 
Ten mares® male-mated, and with them the camel ? 
Since it was shown to me for Deathless Welfare 
How as Thine offering I both may give. 


Threats to false rulers. 
19. This ask I Thee, aright Ahura, tell me ; 
Who from deserving men that prize withholdeth 
Nor on truth-speaking?‘ saint e’tr hath bestowed it, 
What as to this shall be his curse at present 
Knowing, I ask it, well his doom at last ! 


Arraigned. 

20. Have such, thus ask I Thee, ruled well, O Mazda, 
These who the Demons serve, aiding our foemen? 
Through whom the Karp’ gives up our herds to Rapine® 
Whence too the Kavian? foul in strength hath prospered, 
Bringing o’er pasture-lands no streams® for Kine !° 


1 Each party struggling to get possession of the seal of orthodoxy, or possibly it may 
mean that the saintly party were inspired by the holy regulations and creeds. 

2 See Yasna xxix. 2 following in this Review, January, 1895, page 134. 

3 Horses for sacrifice, see S. B. E. xxxi. at Y. 44, 18. 

* Orthodox and otherwise veracious. 5 Hereditary foes. 

6 The Demon of Invasion or Raid. 7 A hostile dynasty. 

8 Opposed to irrigation, and otherwise careless in agricultural enterprise, living by 
murderous raids. Literally ‘‘ not showering.” 

® For alternatives, literal translations, the Asiatic commentaries, and critical English 
Commentary, see my Gathas on Yasna xlvii. and xliv., to be had of Brockhaus in 
Leipsic, and at the Clarendon Press Depository, Oxford ; see also S. B. E, xxxi. at the 


places indicated. 


Oxford, January, 1895. 
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NINTH REVIEW ON THE 
“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


SACRED LAWS OF THE ARYAS. PARTI. APASTAMBA AND 
GAUTAMA, TRANSLATED BY GEORG BUHLER. 
(Vot. II.) 
By JOHN BEAMES, B.c.s. (RET.). 


THE second volume of this justly celebrated Series contains two works of 
considerable historical and philological interest,—the Sitras or Aphorisms 
which bear the names of Apastamba and Gautama,—translated from the 
Sanskrit by the eminent scholar, Hofrath Dr. Bibler. 

In his valuable and exhaustive introduction the learned translator dis- 
cusses, among other points, the place in Indian literature of the class of 
works known as Sééfras. His conclusions are as follows: Based upon the 
authority of the Vedas (both the Sanhita and Brahmanas) they are manuals 
or collections of precepts and prohibitions regarding ceremonies and the 
other duties of a Hindu, couched in language purposely terse and intended 
to be committed to memory by students. They put forward no claim to 
be considered as inspired works, but merely abstracts, so to speak, drawn 
up by “scribes learned in the law,” of the teaching of the Vedas. From 
their being in prose, and from the fact that their language contains many 
archaisms, it is inferred that they are the latest productions of the Vedic 
period, an inference fully supported by such scanty historical data and. 
considerations as can be brought to bear on the question. The earliest 
of them are in fact synchronous to a great extent with that awakening or 
revival of religious thought in the sixth century B.c. which culminated in 
Buddhism, while others are later still. 

They do not bear the personal name of any author, but merely that of 
the sept, family, or clan of Brahmans to which he belonged. 

Among the numerous families of the Brihmanical caste some used in 
their religious rites the forms and ceremonies of one Veda, some those of 
another. It appears that the Apastamba gofra were followers of the Black 
Yajur Veda ; and from various indications it would seem that, in the fifth 
century B.C., they were settled in Southern India, in the tract south of the 
Godavari, now known as the Telugu and Kanara country, but in ancient 
times as Andhra. Who the particular Apastamba was who compiled this 
Sutra is not clear, nor is his date susceptible of accurate determination. 
All that can be said is that he lived between the fifth and third centuries 
BC. During this period Buddhism was winning its way to almost universal 
acceptance in Northern India, while Hinduism took refuge in the South, 
converted the Dravidians and made itself at home among them. There 
for centuries, in seclusion and neglect, the Brahmans marshalled their 
forces, digested and commented on their sacred books, adapted their 
teligion to the changed conditions of life in India, and were perhaps not 
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above borrowing silently hints from their hated rivals. Thence at last, 
when Buddhism had been weakened and disintegrated by the dry-rot of 
the Mahaydna, Hinduism emerged in strength, drove the rival creed from 
the soil of India and once more reigned supreme in the holy plains where 
the black antelope grazes,—its ancestral home. 

These Sitvas were the weapons with which the battle was fought. It 
was not till a later period that they were compiled into law books in the 
metrical style of the classical Sanskrit, such as the Shdstras of Yajnavalkya 
and the still more celebrated Ménava Dharma Shdstra, long erroneously 
known as the Institutes of Manu, but which were really a metrical version 
of the Sitras belonging to the Brahmanical family of the Manavas, fol- 
lowers, like the Apastambas, of the Yajur Veda. They may, of course, 
have taken, and probably did take, their name from a common ancestor 
named Manu. But of Manu himself nothing except what is mythical is 
known ; and if he ever existed, he certainly did not compose a metrical 
Dharma Shéastra. 

Turning now from the author, his time and country to the work itself, 
we find naturally that all its precepts claim to be founded on the Vedas 
alone, z.e., the Sanhita and Brahmanas, 

Thus he begins :—1. “ Now therefore we will declare the acts productive 
of merit which form part of the customs of daily life, as they have been 
settled by the agreement [of those who know the law]. 

2. “The authority [for these duties] is the agreement of those who know 
the law, [and the authorities for the latter are] the Vedas alone.” 

Then follow, simply and baldly stated, the fundamental principles on 
which the Hindu religion is based, and which have so long been familiar 
to us from the work of the so-called Manu. But in these earlier writings 
we have the first germs only of that elaborate ceremonial system which has 
been gradually evolved in the course of centuries. And it is this fact 
which gives to works of this class a certain practical and political value for 
the modern administrator. The Hindus of the present day, brought face 
to face with foreign and highly advanced types of civilization, at first 
rejected them with scorn ; but as the advantages of these alien systems have 
by degrees forced themselves upon their attention, they have now begun 
to ask themselves what their religion really allows and what it forbids. In 
this enquiry they go back to the Vedas and their teaching, as the real 
source of Hinduism; and here the Sz/ras, as the concentrated quintes- 
sence of Vedic lore, offer themselves as the safest guide. They show the 
modern enquirer how much of the system under which he lives is pre- 
scribed by the ancient and (to him) divine laws, and how much he may 
safely disregard as mere accretions of subsequent times. For as Apastamba 
remarks (I., 1, 4, 8): ‘‘ Revealed texts have greater force than custom.” 
Sometimes, however, even the Si/ras are ambiguous, or at any rate the 
application of their precepts admits of more than one interpretation. In 
such cases the reader or the hearer must judge for himself. Probably as 
these Sivas were taught to classes of pupils the teacher supplied such 
comment as was necessary ; for the whole work, and in fact all works of 
this kind, are mere manuals or skeletons on which an able teacher can 
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hang a long course of interpretation and amplification. The scheme 
embraces all that it is necessary for the pious Hindu to know. It begins 
with general principles ;—there are four castes, Brihmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Siidras,—the duty of the three first is the study of the Vedas 
and the kindling of the sacred fire,—the duty of the last is to serve the 
others. ‘Then follow instructions as to time and manner of initiation and 
studentship, the conduct of the student when he returns home, the places 
and times when the Vedas may, and still more particularly those when they 
may not, be studied. Rules regarding salutations, purifications and eating 
come next, among which (Prasna I., 5, 17, 6) occurs the memorable pro- 
hibition, “he shall not eat in a ship,” which has had such a powerful effect 
in isolating the Hindu by preventing him from visiting foreign lands. Also 
(7b., 7, 20, 10), “Trade is not lawful for a Brahman,” though this is modi- 
fied by the provision that in times of distress he may trade in marketable 
goods. But the number of things he may not sell is so great that his 
chances of making a livelihood by trade seem rather slender. Penance, 
the duties of a householder, inheritance and funeral oblations are then 
treated of, and the work concludes with a description of the ideal life of a 
Brahman and the duties of a King. The Brahman’s life is already divided 
into the well-known four stages,—those of the student, the householder, 
the ascetic and the hermit in the forests. Though there is a strong ten- 
dency to exalt the ascetic state at the expense of the others, yet Apastamba’s 
common sense leads him to vindicate the householder and to point out 
that his existence is necessary and his life laudable. Finally he makes the 
remarkable admission that it is difficult to learn the sacred law from the 
letter of the Vedas only. By following the spirit of its teaching much 
guidance may be obtained, and where such guidance fails custom must be 
the guide ; “he shall regulate his course of action according to the conduct 
which is unanimously recognized in all countries by men of the three 
twice-born castes,” or as some hold he must learn from “women and men 
of all castes.” And thus he ends. 

Very similar in character is the second work which bears the name of 
Gautama, a name so famous in ancient India and borne by so many 
totally different families that it affords no clue whatever to the identity of 
the person here indicated by it. The high authority of Prof. Max Miiller 
is quoted in support of the supposition that the Gautama, whoever he was, 
who compiled this Stra, followed the Sima Veda, as the Apastamba did 
the Yajur. The point is not quite certain ; but it is not after all a matter 
of much moment, as the precepts regarding all the leading doctrines of the 
Hindu religion are pretty much the same in both. 

The Gautama treatise is rather better arranged than the Apastamba, 
and, as far as can be judged from a translation, the style is livelier and less 
obscure. Specially interesting are the sections treating of “lawful occupa- 
tions or livelihood,” “ civil and criminal law,” ‘“ eating and forbidden food,” 
and “inheritance.” 

“The lawful occupations common to all twice-born men are studying 
the Vedas, offering sacrifices for their own sake, and giving alms.” 
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“Teaching, performing sacrifices for others, and receiving alms are the 
additional occupations of a Brahman.” 

But “agriculture and trade are also lawful for a Brahman, provided he 
does not do the work himself. Also lending money on interest” (X., 1-3, 
5, 6). 

In another place (VIL. 8), Gautama, like Apastamba, gives a formidable 
list of the things a Brahman may not sell; but in this, and in fact in a 
great number of instances of almost impracticable injunctions and prohibi- 
tions, there are alternative and additional provisions which considerably 
mitigate the stringency of the rule,—loopholes in fact through which poor 
human nature can escape and exist. 

It will be seen from this, necessarily very brief, summary that both 
treatises are very interesting reading, especially for those who would trace 
the rise and development of the peculiar institutions of the Indian Aryans. 
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facility of reference we propose to publish at the end of some of our quarterly 


, of one or more of “The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list 
m, brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars 
, nly will consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows 
’ tober, 1895) : 
> Be] a ~ + 
' E SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
L 
. (Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by F. MAX MULLER.) 
f 
tSeries, Vols. IL—XXIV. Demy 8vo., Vol. XXII. Gaina-Sfitras. Translated from 
cloth. Prakrit by HERMANN J acobt. Part I. ros. 6d. 
The Upanishads. Translated by F. MAx bey Migs. eoiaatengy yr II. Tran- 
um. Part I. 108. 6d. Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts, ‘Translated by E 
: | The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as W. West. Part III. 10s. 6d. 
tis the Sehools of Apasamba, Gautama Visih- | Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. Demy 
wer, Part I. 10s. 6d. 8vo., cloth. 


|. The Sacred Books of China. The 
of Confucianism. Translated by James LEGGE. 
I, 12s. 
|. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 
bi, Translated by JAMEs DARMESTETER. New 
ia, 14S. 
| The Pahlavi Texts. 
West. Part I. res. 6d. 
,and IX, The Qur'an. 
i PALMER. 21S. 

ll. The Institutes of Vishzzu. 
wuus JOLLY. os. 6d. 

lll. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanat- 
iya,and The Anugita. Translated by KAsHINATH 
AK TELANG. 10s. 6d. 

The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
Max MULter ; and The Sutta: Nipata, translated 
Paliby V. Fausnoii; being Canonical Books of 
Buddhists, os. 6d. 
|. Buddhist Suttas. 
.W. Ruys Davips. 


ll. The Satapatha-Brahmava, according 
Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 
wus EGGeLinc. Part I. Books I. and II. 


III. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OL- 
keRG. Part I. 10s, 6d. x 

IV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
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BONKU OR BOMMATSURI,— 
THE JAPANESE FESTIVAL IN HONOUR OF THE DEAD. 


By Cuar.totTre M. SALweEy, M.J.S. 


AMONG the many subjects connected with the study of Japan, the ancient 
ceremonials peculiar to the country are by no means the least interesting, 
One of the most attractive characteristics of the nation is reverence for the 
dead. Throughout history it was always the dead who were upheld as 
monitors to the living, with a view of inspiring heroism, subjective devotion, 
and other traits of nobleness essential to cultivate. It is the belongings of 
the dead that are most cherished, and numerous tokens in every household 
are displayed, in order to deepen feelings of veneration, wherever the most 
ancient worship of ancestors constitutes the moral religious training. 

A few of the ceremonies embodying deep symbolic significance have 
already been described in this Review ;* but one of the most beautiful has 
yet to be recounted. This is the Bon Festival the Bonku, or Bommatsuri. 
It is sometimes called the Feast of Lanterns (many being used on the 
occasion) ; but it should be more rightly interpreted ‘ All Souls’ Day,” or 
the Japanese Festival in honour of the Dead. In the calendar of the 
Catholic Church, there is a day set apart for the remembrance of “ All 
Souls,” also feast days in honour of All Saints, and All Angels. These 
dedications were of a much later institution than the Boz Festival, which 
tradition has handed down through successive generations, so far back in 
the prehistoric times that no accurate date can be assigned to its origin. 

Bommatsuri falls on the 13th, 14th, and 15th days of the seventh month 
(old reckoning). Many writers have touched upon this subject. In the 
pages of “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,’ by Lafcardio Hearn, the cere- 
mony is described at length, and I am indebted to this author for much 
valuable information. + 

Bommatsuri was a strictly kept festival ; but the march of civilization and 
the influx of foreign ideas have driven ancient observances into the less 
frequented parts of the country, to be remembered and maintained by the 
peasants alone ; and it is wonderful how the untutored classes, who have 
nought but tradition to assist them, will preserve established customs in all 
their integrity. 

The day preceding the festival a market is held at which everything 
required for the ceremonial can be obtained. The poor will flock with 
their scanty savings to procure the best they can afford for carrying out the 
traditional preparations. 

Early in the morning of the 13th, or first day, new mats are placed upon 
the Buddhist altars. These altars are set up in every household shrine in 
that portion of the living-room where the ¢okonoma or raised platform is 
situated. These mats are of a peculiar white straw woven expressly for 

* «Symbolism and Symbolic Ceremonies of the Japanese,’ by Charlotte M. Salwey, 
Asiatic Quarterly Review, Oct., 1894. 
¢ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, by Lafcardio Hearn, vol. i. 
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the purpose. The shrine is decorated with certain plants used only in 
Japan for religious services. The /epedeza and the /otus flower are most 
conspicuous. Bunches of coloured papers dexterously arranged, strings of 
red and white rice beads, artificial flowers and other dainty embellishments 
complete the decorations. White and fresh and spotless everything must 
be,—the best that can be offered, according to the means of the family. 
A sen or lacquered table is placed upon the altar, and on this table delicate 
viands are laid,—offerings of food for the “ shadowy visitants” to partake 
of. Friends who cannot make these preparations in porcelain or lacquered 
dishes, use the fresh culled leaves of /o¢us flowers, or small, shallow plates 
of earthenware, fashioned in antique styles that are used now, only for the 
use of the dead. Drink-offerings are also made of pure water, and tea is 
poured out every hour in tiny cups of choice ware. 

It is in these little dainty things of life, the Japanese excel. From time 
to time we come across some article of use, doubtless made for the poorer 
population of the islands ; a miniature plate or drinking vessel,—a triviality 
woven out of bamboo and paper,—a basket valued at a few cents,—but all 
stamped with the artistic touch that tells its genuineness. These, often 
too much despised and passed over in years gone by, owing to their low 
market value, are now, alas! so rare to procure without signs of Eurasian 
or cosmopolitan influences. 

When the place is set in order and everything is ready, the ghosts of the 
departed are invited to enter. The shoj? or shutter of each house is slid 
open, torches are set up at the entrances to guide their steps aright. 
Beautiful lanterns of special make, in the form of the /ofus and other 
sacred blossoms, with tassels of coloured paper and white streamers, are 
everywhere lighted, while silence and gentle movement on the part of the 
hosts betoken the solemnity of the occasion. Along the seashore welcome 
fires are lighted ; for the spirits are supposed to revisit the earth, by way of 
the sea. The reverence and forethought are untiringly sustained ; and 
during the three days of the Festival, the dead are feasted and kept in 
continual remembrance. 

This is not only the case in the homes, but the deceased who have no 
living relatives or friends to care and pray for them, receive the attention 
of the priests of the temples ; and to mark the distinction, the “ welcome ” 
lanterns set up at the graves, in the cemeteries are pure white, uncoloured 
and unadorned save for white fringes appended to them. Heroes and 
heroines of the past who are worshipped by the Shinto followers are brought 
to remembrance as well as the lost members of the household. 

The poetic allusion of the revisiting of spirits to the material world 
commends itself here : 


‘ All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses ; through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errand glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


‘We have no title-deeds to house or lands : 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates, 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusky hands 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 
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‘ This spirit-world around this world of sense 
Floats like an atmosphere, and everywhere 
Wafts, through the earthly mists and vapours dense, 
A vital breath of more ethereal air.’* 


That the Japanese believe the abode of the departed to be some region 
beyond the sea, is not wholly surprising. We may expect this idea im- 
planted in the minds of islanders, more particularly in the minds of those 
so long isolated. The dwellers of Dai Nippon (great Japan) were not in 
total ignorance of the far distant lands beyond their own ; but they knew 
enough to make the inhabited portion of the earth a mystery. They knew 
that people of different tongues and creeds and nations existed, though 
they refused to further friendly intercourse, or tolerate any communication,— 
with but the fewest exceptions. 

In this Island Empire lapped on all sides by watery barriers, the secret 
of the sea alone—with its rising and falling tides, with its mists and vapours, 
its terrible typhoons and eruptive disturbances and other vagaries—were 
enough to inspire awe and to fill with many strange conjectures, the minds 
of these simple people, separated from their fellow men. The Japanese 
love the sea. From remote ages they were fishermen, toilers of the deep, 
living on the spoils of great waters. The first settlers in the empire were 
traders in this craft believing in all the superstitions that suggest them- 
selves to people whose lives are in perpetual jeopardy. 

_As the dead revisit their homes journeying by way of the sea, thither 
they must disperse. On the evening of the last day of the Festival of All 
Souls, great activity is apparent. Everything that could have been done 
for the comfort and happiness of the “shadowy guests” having been 
accomplished, they must return to the place whence they came. To assist 
their progress, the living relatives weave little boats from pure white straws, 
finely plaited and modelled: these are called shory fune, and are about 
two feet in length. These they launch on river, lake and sea, with dead 
white miniature lanterns sparkling at the prow and incense burning at the 
stern. As the night wears on, the numbers increase ; they crowd the water 
and flash and flame and scent it for miles. The night intensifies their tiny 
sparks ; and when it is clear and without a cloud, when only the faint long 
lines of mist float and flicker far out to the horizon, the scene brings to the 
imagination a phantom city peopled with spirits. 

Light, movement, incense, prayer, give an indefinable charm to the 
weirdly beautiful ceremony. The living and the dead hold communion 
with each other in a manner that no other influence can afford them. 
Longing eyes strain after the soul-laden fleet,—longing hands stretch out in 
dumb beseeching,—and longing hearts that must continue alone through 
the up-hill path of life wait on the shores in mute and patient silence, while 
the fleet sails on and on, led by some invisible hand, into the great Land of 
Peace and shadows. 

* Haunted Houses, by W. H. Longfellow. 

+ To this day when they offer gifts to one another, a folded piece of paper, called 
Noshi, containing a portion of dried cuttle-fish accompanies the gift. This is a humble 
reminder that the race sprung from fishermen, also to plead an excuse for the simplicity of 
the offering. 
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There is yet one more phase in this wonderful festival. After the three 
days’ visit of the spirits is ended, and the backward journey accomplished, 
a dance is carried out by the peasants. The nature of this dance varies in 
many details in the several provinces, but it is more solemn and decorous 
than any of the modern Geisha performances which have much attracted 
the attention of foreigners.* 

The Bon odori or Bon dance tells of an extremely ancient origin. The 
dreamy gracefulness,—the waving of arms,—the posturing of feet, accom- 
panied with sweet singing which is responded to by the different dancers,— 
all speak of a primzeval simplicity handed on through centuries, sustained 
in the hearts and minds of unnumbered generations. The spectacle is 
entirely befitting the solemn joy in honour of the Peace of the Souls of the 
Dead. 

The repetition of the yearly celebration of Bommatsuri, sustains the 
Japanese belief in the unseen world, and the existence of the spiritual as 
well as the material. From this ancient ancestral worship originated 
reverence for the living, which must endure after death. It has ever been 
the duty of every Japanese child to be present at the death-bed of the 
parents: those who neglected this act of filial affection were all their life 
burdened with remorse. So imperative was this duty, that every male 
child was instructed early in life, how to behave under such a misfortune, 
and in all other important matters+ connected with the obsequies according 
to rank and riches. The bodies of loved parents were borne to the grave 
or the crematorium by their children, who assisted in many ways in the 
funeral rites. These rites were very impressive. Everything used was 
white :—White coffins of wood, white robes for the mourners, white flowers 
for the dead, white garments for the priests. Women wore head gear of 
white floss silk and men carried swords muffled in white cloths. Prayers 
were said and tapers lighted. If the body was to be cremated, it was the 
brother of the deceased who kindled the torch when the corpse was laid 
upon the pyre. The ashes of the dead were deposited in an urn on the 
family monument. Those not cremated were buried in a sitting posture. 
In the coffin a ball of crystal was often suspended which represented 
symbolically the space into which the soul had entered. Priests assisted 
at funerals, but they were never present at marriage feasts. ' 

It is interesting to compare the Customs of one ancient country with 
another and somewhat gratifying if parallels can be drawn concerning 
institutions that existed in lands, that, as far as we know, had not any 
means of communication with one another. From time unknown it has 
always been the intangible and the mysterious that has been feared ; and 
the origin of the earliest religions was celestial bodies. From ancient 
Egypt, “the cradle of the human race,” sprung the worship of the Sun. 
Through the medium of Egypt’s preserved monuments we are able to 
trace inany historical facts as far back as 3,000 B.c.; and it is from this 
source that we learn that the religious notions of the Egyptians were 


* Things Japanese, B. H. Chamberlain, p. 103, 2nd ed. 
+ Zales of Old Japan, A. B. Mitford. 
t The Mikado’s Empire, W. E. Griffis, page 438. 
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chiefly connected with the solar luminary, and at a later period all deities 
were associated with it. The Soul was supposed to have emanated from 
the deity, and to pass, after death, to the great Judgment Hall of Truth, 
where it was judged by Osiris, the Egyptian Pluto, and forty-two judges of 
the dead.* 

In Japan the Sun-Goddess is the originator of the religious system known 
as the Shinto, or the worship of Ancestors. From her sprung brightness. 
For some reason not wholly explained by writers a wonderful similarity of 
ideas on many points is shared in common with the Egyptian and 
Japanese, too numerous to set forth here. Unfortunately the earlier 
records of the Japanese nation do not extend further back than the 3rd 
century B.C., so that the origin of this people and the manner in which 
the Islands first became inhabited is wrapped in obscurity. 

Although the Egyptians did not exactly offer food themselves to their 
dead, or set apart a special day for the feast of spirits, they invoked their 
gods, “ Osiris, Ra, Ptah, Socharis, Atum, and others to provide food and 
drink, and other substances that the dead might require,—to grant them 
egress and exit from Hades,—to admit them to the Empyrean Gate, and 
to let their souls leave earth for heaven.t This thoughtfulness for the 
possible requirements of the dead was even extended further, for along 
with the embalmed bodies various objects were laid. ‘The mummies were 
covered with amulets, choice products of the potter’s, modeller’s, and 
lapidary’s arts, these not only represented such simple forms, as the doum 
palm, the fig, and other agreeable fruits, but the household gods wherewith 
the deceased encompassed himself in life. One of the mummies of the 
Roman period, now in the British Museum, has a pair of cymbals; and 
the splendid gold jewelry and arms from that of Queen Aahbhelp of the 
18th dynasty will illustrate the magnificent articles deposited in the tomb, 
Sometimes rare ornaments of gold were secreted in the folds of the 
bandages, and toys were often buried with embalmed children. 

Dr. Birch in describing, as a specimen, the coffin of a Priest who had 
probably died at the close of the 1,000 century B.c. says, “ This description 
is full of interesting detail, giving an interpretation of every representation 
found upon the mummy. These representations all carry into a series of 
deep symbols, every god depicted being either, the avenger, judge or 
preserver of the dead. .... The side inscriptions are dedications to 
Ptah-Socharis-Osiris, a pantheistic form of Osiris, judge of the dead, who 
was considered to preside especially over tombs. Besides the statement 
that he affords the usual food for the dead,” it also affirms in the inscrip- 
tions “that the gods grant this deceased Priest to receive his food and 
drink from their tables like one of themselves, to enter the gateway of the 
Hall of Truth where he is tried and acquitted, that his heart is poised 
equally in the balance, for were it lighter he would be condemned to the 
flames of the Egyptian purgatory or sent back to re-enter the world in 

another form.” Here is another parallel. The transmigration of souls,— 


* Eoypt’s Ancient History from the Monuments, by Dr. S. Birch. 
t On Mummies, by Dr. S. Birch, Nature and Art, vol. i., p. 95. Day and Son, 
London, 1866, 
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the prolongation of life in another form,—equally abhorred in both religions 
as a mode of future punishment. 

On Egyptian tombstones the passers-by were invoked to offer a short 

ayer, that the deceased might enjoy all the good things of this life in a 
‘ulure state, and with the corpse were placed figures representing servants 
1 retainers who were to work with the deceased, and to lighten the 
',bours expected of them in the fertilisation of the Elysian fields, etc.* 

Vases have also been found in the tombs of both countries placed with 
he dead and distributed in the same manner. Strange to say, the 
siiaple ornamentations employed were analogous on the vases,—in straight 

d wavy lines. The archzlogical remains of Dai Nippon are principally 
‘he resting places of kings and princes, but they are unfortunately without 
inscriptions, and for this reason useless to the antiquarian from an histori- 
cal point of view. 

In the days when the Elgin Marbles, the stones of Halicarnasus, the 
alabaster sacophagi of Kings and other treasures of Asia Minor and the 
near East excited public attention, the Annals of the Land of the Rising 
Sun were as a sealed book to the world at large. The pioneers of New 
Japan stirred, with their glowing description of their beautiful land, the 
souls of lovers of research to their very depths. The thirst for knowledge 
of an old country, of which everything was new, was naturally very great. 
We have learnt, within the last twenty-five years, enough to make us yearn 
for more, and our latest hope is to probe into the rich mines of interest 
that lie beyond the inland slopes of Fuji San. 

In the year 1899 A.D., a treaty will come into force which will give to 
foreigners the privilege of penetrating, under certain jurisprudential con- 
ditions, into the interior of Dai Nippon. Those who avail themselves of 
this courteousness of Japan’s great Ruler, for whatever purpose they have 
in view,—commercial, religious or otherwise,—cannot be unmindful how 
much the first impressions of a civilized race will influence these simple- 
minded, sweet-tempered peasants of the Sun Land. 

All that is pure, harmless, elevating and immeasurably dear to those 
who profess it, from whatever religion or religious system it has sprung, 
should command from all the uttermost consideration. 

There is no surer way to the hearts of the sensitive poor than a due 
regard of those things, real or intangible, which constitute in so wide a 
measure their only worldly possessions. 


* Compare the symbolic ceremony of the ‘‘ Flowing invocation” in Symbolic Ceremonies 
of the Japanese ; see Asiatic Quarterly Review of October, 1894. 
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CENTRAL ASIAN MATERIAL.—IV.* 


ROUGH CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF BADAKHSHAN, 
CHITRAL, ETC. 
CoLLECTED BY THE EDITOR. 
(Continued from our issue of January, 1895.) 


CHINESE RECOGNITION OF BADAKHSHAN. 

1750. In 1170 A.H.t Mir Sultan Shah rebelled against Khizri Beg, 
Governor of Balkh. After consulting Ahmad Shah, Khizri Beg marched 
against Sultan Shah, and the Wazir Shah Wali aided invading column. The 
pickets of Badakhshan Chief of Talakan fled from their post’at approach 
of enemy, and men of Badakhshan, disgusted with their Chief because 
of his partiality to Kilmak and Kashghar foreigners, waited on Wazir, and 
hailed him as deliverer. Sultan Shah, finding resistance hopeless, fled to 
Ailu Basit, in hills between Chiab and Pasakoh. The Wazir returned with 
force to Kabul, leaving his country in charge of Afghan Governor. Sultar 
Shah returned, slew the Governor, and regained his country. He was 
attacked by another rival, Turrah Baz Khan, who, supported by Khizri 
Beg, advanced on Faizabad, and besieged it. Sultan Shah was taken 
prisoner. Kunduz Chief was unwilling to lose opportunity, seized Turrah 
Baz Khan, and sent both captives to Kunduz, and annexed Badakhshan. 

1751. In 1171 Sultan Shah was restored to liberty and his country. 
He punished maurauders of Saki tribe, who had desolated Chiab, Takhta 
Band, Khalpan, in Badakhshan. He slew a large portion, and 700 horses 
were taken. Place was marked by 200 heads of raiders on Kotal of K-hoja 
Jarghatu, and Saki gave no more trouble during Sultan Shah’s lifetime. 
This Chief built a fortress at Mashad, in which he settled 600 families. 
He made a rest-house for travellers at Daryun. 

1756. In 1176 he made Chinese recognise Akskd/ of Badakhshdn at 
Alti, in E. Turkistan, and levied taxes from Badakhshan families in city. 

1759. In 1179 another enemy appeared: led by Kabad Khan, the 
Kataghans attacked Faizdbad; took and put to death Sultan Shah and 
Turrah Baz Khan. Muhammad Shah, son of Sultan Shah, escaped, and 
retired to Tang-i-Nou, from whence later he attacked Faizabad, put to 
death his youngest brother, Nasar-ulla-Khan, Chief of that place under 
Government of Kabul, and took the Kingdom. His father’s old enemy, 
Kabad Khan, whom patronage of Taimtir Shah, successor of Ahmad 
Shah Durani, had elevated to Chiefship of Kunduz, sent a force against 
Muhammad Shah, under Kubadcha ; they wintered at Sang-i-Mohr, and 
were joined by Kabad Khan in person. Muhammad Shah submitted, and 
was at Kunduz detained 2 years. After that fortune turned against Kabad 
Khan. Throwing off his allegiance to Kabul when Taimtir Shah was 

“ This historical sketch finishes with the year 1872, the date of the Granville- 
Gortchakoff Convention, on which the mainly Anglo-Russian agreement of 1895 regard- 
ing the Pamirs, Shignan, Raushan, &c., is based. (See article and Convention in ‘‘ The 
Asiatic Quarterly” of April, 1894.) It was then that the sketch ought to have been 
published, but the topographical portion contained in Chapters II. and III. will con- 
tinue to be of value, even should politics and regular surveys spare Badakhshan and 
neighbouring countries in the pregnant future.—Zd. 

t The second date is the Muhammadan Era. 
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marching against Sindh and Cashmere, Mizrab Bi, grandson of Muhammad 
Bi, old Chief of Kunduz, uniting with Chief of Kubab, attacked Kabad 
Khan, seized him, and gave him to Muhammad Shah, who put him to 
death to avenge his father. Mir Muhammad Shah returned to Badakhshan 
to find throne occupied by Bahadur Shah, son of a former Chief, who had 
taken Faizabad during captivity of Muhammad Shah in Kunduz. Bahadur 
Shah was deposed, and rightful owner recovered the throne. Fortune 
frowned again on Muhammad Shah. Bahadur Shah obtained aid of Chief 
of Shighnan, and took Faizabad. Muhammad Shah fled to Chiab. In 
2 years Bahadur Shah was put to death by agent of Shighnan Chief, named 
Bahadur, who took throne. Muhammad Shah repeatedly attempted to 
expel him. But aid was refused him by Shighnan Chief and Kurghan 
Tappa. He regained throne on assassination of Bahadur by his servant. 
Late usurper’s Ministers were all killed. Immediately Muhammad Shah 
was engaged in hostilities with Jalal-tid-din, Chief of Shighndn, who 
rebelled and held out in fort till Muhammad Shah invested it, and rebel 
submitted. By clemency of victor he was reinstated Chief of Faizabad. 
In same year Shah Ab-ul-Faiz, son of Shah Shuja of Ragh, rebelled against 
Muhammad Shah, and was vanquished. The territory Muhammad Shah 
divided as follows : 

Iskashim was given to Mir Khan. 

Roshan to Shah Wali, and 

Warduj to Mahmud Khan, brother of Mir Ahmad Beg, Kataghan. 

Muhammad Shah also built a new fort, named Sarai Bahadur. 

Khodai Nazar Beg, Katdghan, brother of Dardb Bi, expelled his 5 
nephews from Kunduz, and Aliwardi Beg, Chief of Kurghan Tippa, on 
pretence of avenging their wrongs, attacked Khodai Nazar Beg, and drove 
him from Kunduz. His avarice caused him to occupy country himself. 
Darab Bi’s sons wandered to Badakhshan and Balkh. Aliwardi Beg did 
not long enjoy fruits of treachery. 

1795. In 1212 Amir Haidar, Amir of Bokhara, invaded Balkh and 
Kunduz, annexed them, and took Aliwardi Beg to Bokhara as prisoner. 

1799. In 1216 Balkh and Kunduz were occupied by Katla Khan and 
sons, Tor Khan, and Khoda Yar Khan; but they were expelled next year 
by Amir Haidar, who restored Kunduz to Kara Khan, son of Aliwardi 
Beg, after putting latter to death. 

1808. In 1223 Shah Ab-ul-Faiz, Chief of Ragh, fugitive from his country, 
waited on Muhammad Shah, submitted, and was restored to his country. 
Chief of Darwaz gave his daughter in marriage to Nar Muhammad Shah. 

1810. Last chief died in 1225, leaving 3 sons—Sultan Shah, Solaiman 
Shah, and Mirzai Kalan—and before dying divided his kingdom thus: 

To Mir Kalan from Kukcha River to confines of Talakan, Wakhan, 
Kisham, Farkhar, including Mashad, Darytin, Yimgan, Zardeo,. Sarghalan, 
Wardoj, Zaibik, Ashkan, Sadastardgh, and hill country of Turkish tribes. 

Warsuch was given to Muhammad Beg, brother of Morad Beg Kataghan ; 
and Chiab, Rustak, Yang Kila, Simti Pasa Koh, Ragh, and Lower Yaftal, 
to Solaiman Shah ; and Faizdbad, with whole of Badakhshan, to Sultan 
Shah II., third son of Muhammad Shah. 

Same year Muhammad Morad Beg, Ahmad Beg, Muhammad Beg, 
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Abd-ul-Rahman Beg, and Olagh Beg, sons of Darab Bi, who wandered in 
exile in Khulam, Badakhshan, and Kulab, united and seized Kunduz, 
where they set up independent. Kulich Ali Beg Karama, of Khulam, also 
expelled Kara Khan, Lieutenant of Amir of Bokhara, and took Balkh. 

1812. In 1227 he invaded Kunduz, driving out Muhammad Morad 
Beg, Kataghan and brothers, who retired to Kulab. 

But people invited them back next year. Afterwards Mir Kulich Ali 
Beg, with his sons, Muhammad Amin Khan, also called Mir Wali, Mir 
Baba Beg, and Mir Sofi Beg, advanced against Kunduz. Morad Beg and 
brothers went to Haidak, where an interview was arranged between them 
and sons of Kulich Ali, at which Morad Beg convinced them of his power, 
and Kulich Ali Khan, who was old, made peace, giving up Chiefship of 
Kunduz. 

Mir Sultan Shah IIL., Amir of Badakhshan, remained friendly, and 
country prospered. He recovered arrears of taxes from Chinese settlers, 
and levied payment in advance. 

1814. In 1229 he invaded Chitral; took thousands of prisoners, whom 
he sold in Balkh, Bokhara, Farghana, and Khiva. Chief of Kunduz 
remained friendly. 

1815. Sultan Shah II. died in 1230, leaving 5 sons—Mir Yar Beg, 
Sikandar Shah, Shah Sulaiman Beg, Abd-ul-Ghazi, and Shabzada Mahmiid. 
Mir Yar Beg succeeded in Faizibad. His uncles, Mir Mirza Kalan and 
Sulaiman Shah, were made Governors of Rustak and Jirm. 

1817. In 1232 Mirza Kalan induced Mir Yar Beg to join against 
Sulaiman Shah, who fled to Shighnan. Mirza Kalan hearing of power of 
Morad Beg Katdghan, was anxious to protect himself from that Chief. 
Therefore he induced Mir Yar Beg to stay in Dara Aim, and himself 
stayed at Faizabad. 

1819. In 1234 Mir Kulich Ali Beg, Karama, died in Khulam; was 
succeeded by his son, Mir Baba Beg. Muhammad Amin Khan, or Mir 
Wali, other son of Kulich Ali, disputed this. Mir Wali gave his sister in 
marriage to Morad Beg, Kataghan, to get his aid. Morad Beg seized 
Baikh, placing Mir Wali nominally in charge of Khulam, and giving from 
Haibak to Saighan ostensibly to Mir Baba. Mordd Beg’s authority 
contested, Eshan Khoja Nahib, father of Eshan Orak, pretended to be 
feudatory to Bokhara, mastered Balkh. Morad Beg recovered it, and 
made his brother, Ahmad Beg, Governor. He levied duty on merchants 
between India and Bokhara, and over-ran the Hazarajat, bringing away 
prisoners, and because of their Shia creed, sold them to Bokhara and 
Khiva. 

1820. In 1235 Amir Haidar, ruler of Bokhara, sent a force to Balkh, 
and restored Eshan Khoja Nahib, the force returning to Bokhara. Morad 
Beg did not interfere with Eshan Khoja Nakib, because of Bokhara. But 
he marched against Badakhshan. He was met at Darah-Aim, Mir Yar 
Beg, who was joined by Mirza Kalan at Faizabad. They were defeated 
by Morad Beg. Mirza Kalan, Mir Yar Beg, and Sulaiman Shah, escaped 
to Shighnan. Morad Beg left Mulla Gada Muhammad Shamol, of Yaftal, 
in charge of Faizabad, and returned himself to Kunduz, whither he took 
some Akskals of Badakhshan as captives. Next year Morad Beg, whilst 
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hunting, visited Faizdbid, and removed 2,000 families from city and 
Kunduz. Mirza Khan died at Shighnan, and Mir Yar Beg and Sulaiman 
Shah surrendered to Mordd Beg. He placed his brothers, Ahmad Beg 
and Mahmtid Beg, in charge of Rustak and Hazrat Imam, and made 
Sultan Shah, son of Sulaiman Shah, Governor of Jirm. 

1822. In 1237 Kokan Beg, Bahadur Khan, Muhammad Ali Beg, and 
Yadgar Beg, 4 brothers, in service of Morad Beg, deserted, retired to 
Badakhshan, and took Fort Argu. This induced people of Badakhshan 
in exile to return. Kokdn rebuilt Fort of Faizdbad, and with his brothers 
took government. Mordd Beg, angry at their success, invited Mir Yar 
Beg, heir of Badakhshan, gave him troops, and promise of Kingdom if 
he expelled Kokin Beg. Mir Yar Beg went to Dara Aim, evacuated by 
Kokan Beg. His inactivity for a year excited suspicions of Morad Beg, 
and he went himself to Badakhshan. At Dara Aim he seized Mir Yar 
Beg, deported him to Kunduz, and advanced to Faizabad. 

After his return, Kokan Beg made his brother, Bahddur Khan, Governor 
of Dara Aim. ‘Then he received an offer of friendship from Shah 
Sulaiman Beg, Governor of Jirm, and a dependent of Mir Mordd Beg. 
At same time a quarrel arose between Morad Beg and his brother, Ahmad 
Beg, Governor of Rostak. The attention of Kokan Beg was directed to 
punish Rahmat, his Governor of Zardeo and Sarghalan, who had rebelled. 
He occupied Fort of Zardeo. Then he marched against Shah Sulaiman 
Beg, whose envoy had been dismissed with presents. Sulaiman Shah held 
out 3 months in his fort, when he was seized by treachery, and sent to 
Kunduz. Afterwards Kokan Beg made alliance with Ahmad Beg. Morad 
Beg seeing this, marched against his brother, who held out six months. 
Morad Beg sent for artillery, battered the fort, and seized Ahmad Beg, 
sending him to Narin. Morad Beg then returned to Kunduz. Kokan 
Beg rebuilt Jirm, and placed his brother, Muhammad Ali Beg, there, and 
made another brother, Bahadur Khan, Governor of Dara Aim. The last 
fort was invested by Morad Beg, which after 40 days’ siege, and great loss, 
he returned to Kunduz, and made peace with Kokan Beg. 

The attention of Kokan Beg was turned to Wakhan, in Badakhshan, on 
borders of Gilgit and Upper Chitral, whose Chief, Mir Abd-ul-Rahim 
Khan, refused to acknowledge Kokan Beg. Mir Abd-ul-Rahim Khan 
defended his fort 3 months. Then Wakhan Chief made offers of peace, 
and Bahadur Khan went into fort to settle terms. A plot had been 
concocted, and Hasan Nou Jawan, son of Goharaman, fell on him with a 
sword. News of this having reached Kokan Beg, he hastened to avenge 
his brother Abd-ul-Rahim Khan, and Hasan Nou Jawan fled to Upper 
Chitral. Kokan Beg razed fort, and burnt the town. Yadgar Beg, another 
brother, died following year. 

1831. In 1248 Shah Kator, ruler of Kashkar, in lower Chitral, became 
involved in hostilities with Sulaiman Shah, ruler of Yasin, Warshigfin, and 
Mastoj in upper Chitral, and solicited aid of Kokan Beg, who joined 
Shah Kator at Dawarkot, on Wakhan border. They besieged Fort Yasin, 
which held out 3 months. Then Sulaiman Shah secretly offered Kokan 
Beg hand of his daughter, a gold knife, and 80 slaves to desert Shah 
Kator. This was accepted, and Shah Kator being alone, made peace 
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with Sulaiman Shah. Latter resolved to punish Kokan Beg, and invited 
him to return home wé@ Kashkar, promising him 300 slaves. Kokan Beg 
with Kator went to Kashkdar, and sons of Shah Kator compassed murder 
of Kokan Beg, by pushing him down a precipice. His brother Muhammad 
Ali Beg, Karligh, was sent prisoner to Kashkar. 

This induced his rival, Mir Morad Beg, to occupy Faizabad. His 
general Shahbaz removed thousands of families from Kunduz, and trans- 
ferred Government to Jirm. Principal descendants of former rulers of 
Badakhshan were in exile in Kunduz and Ahan Dara. 

1834. Shahbaz resigned in 1251, and was succeeded by Sulaiman 
Khan. 

Note.—In this year Amir Nasr-ulla Khan, of Bokhara, invaded Balkh, seized principal 
officers of the country and their families, carried them away to Bokhara, and annexed the 
country. 

He was superseded following year by Muhammad Ali Beg, brother of 
Kokan Beg, who, having obtained his release, had travelled vi@ Jalalabad 
and Cabul, and presented himself before Morad Beg in Kunduz. 

1838. In 1255 Muhammad Rahim Khan, Chief of Wakhan, who had 
fled from vengeance of Kokan Beg of Gilgit, arrived in Kunduz, and was 
delivered over by Mordd Beg to son of Muhammad Ali Beg, to avenge 
his uncle. This he did by beating him to death. Mordd Beg at this 
time insane, the people of Chidb and Rustak invited Mir Shah, Yusuf Ali 
Khan, Nasr-ullah Khan, Mir Ahmad Shah and Mir Mizrab Shah, exiles. 
to take possession of these territories. This was frustrated by Morad Beg’s 
officers, and they retired to Kulab. Two months later the chief men of 
Chiab proceeded to Kulab, and brought chiefs over to their country. The 
chiefs subsequently attacked Rustak, and occupied it. The agents of 
Morad Beg, the principal Akskals of Rustak, made a plot to seize Mir 
Shah. This was discovered, and Akskals banished to Kulab. Badakhshan 
was now contested by another branch of rulers; these were Mir Yar Beg, 
Sikandar Shah, Shahzada Mahmtid, Abd-ul-Ghazi Khan, and Shah 
Suliman Beg, who were in exile at Tashkurghan, under protection of Mir 
Wali. Faizdbad had a small population, under spiritual preceptor Mian 
Fazal Azim, Sahibzada of Sirhind. Jirm, Zardeo, Mashad, Daraaim, and 
Faizabad were successively occupied by these chiefs. Faizabad fell to 
Mir Yar Beg, who rebuilt fort and lived in city. The old dynasty thus 
was restored. 

1839. In 1256 the occupation of Afghanistafi by British Government 
drove Amir Dost Muhammad Khan into exile. He visited successively 
Khulam and Kunduz, and was well received. They could not aid him 
against British Government, and Dost Muhammad proceeded to Bokhara. 
The country was then governed by Amir Nasr-ulla Khan, who was addicted 
to the society of boys. The late Amir of Cabul, Sher Ali Khan, was 
then a beardless youth, and Nasr-ulla Khan coveted his society. The 
Afghan pride of Sher Ali was, however, inflamed, and he informed his 
father and brothers of the insulting desire of Nasr-ulla Khan. Dost 
Muhammad Khan then determined to leave Bokhara; but he found 
himself a prisoner, and with difficulty escaped together with his sons to 
Balkh. The character of Nasr-ulla Khan, who was known before his 
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accession to throne by the name of Bahadur Khan, Torah, is. thus 
described by Vitkovitch, a Russian who visited Bokhara in 1835. Nasr- 
ulla Khan, he writes, is selfish, cruel, and sensual. He seizes boys and 
girls to violate them. Another Russian traveller, General James, who 
visited Bokhara in 1840, writes: The people of Bokhara are discontented 
with rule of the Amir. He employs no ministers. The Customs’ 
Department is in charge of two boys. The Amir does not employ 
bearded men, but keeps more than too beardless youths, and is given to 
most debasing pleasures. His treatment of Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly is notorious. 

1839. In 1256 Muhammad Mordd Beg, Kataghan, again attacked 
Rustak, in Badakhshan, and appointed an officer of his own in Farkhar. 
Two months later he also attacked Mashad. But he failed to obtain a 
footing in Badakhshan, which remained in possession of its hereditary 
Mirs. 

1842. In 1259 these Mirs united to coerce the subordinate chief of 
Shighnan, who ignored their authority, and after severely punishing him 
for his contumacy, reinstated him in his chiefship. 

1843. In t260 the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan was released from 
confinement, and restored to his country by the British Government. 

1844. In 1261 Mir Yar Beg, while shooting, was poisoned by Mir 
Ahmad Shah at the instigation of Solaiman Beg, and died on his return 
to Faizabad. The instigator of the murder had been fascinated by the 
extraordinary beauty of the wife of Mir Yar Beg, and was impelled by 
his passion for the lady to accomplish the death of her husband. On his 
death, Solaiman Beg took possession of Faizdbad, and married his widow. 
Ahmad Shah now discovered that the murder of Yar Beg was instigated 
by Solaiman Shah with the object of possessing his wife, and advancing 
against him expelled him from Faizabad, of which he took possession 
himself. He then wrote to Mir Atdlik Beg, Chief of Kunduz, requesting 
his aid, against Yusuf Ali Khan and Mir Shah, to drive them out of 
Rustak. The letter did not reach its destination, but fell, by some means, 
into hands of Mir Shah, who forwarded it to Solaiman Shah, and invited 
him to a consultation at Rustdk. Both chiefs then united and marched 
against Ahmad Shah, who was expelled to Kunduz. A new distribution 
was made of country. Mir Shah occupied Faizabad as supreme ruler of 
Badakhshan, Shah Solaiman Beg received Dara Aim, Nasr-ulla Khan got 
Cashmir, and Mashad, Rustak and Chiab were ailotted to Yusuf Ali 
Khan, Jirm to Sikandar Shah, and Zardeo Sarghalan was given to Shahzada 
Mahmiid. 

The disgraceful manner in which Amir Dost Muhammad Khan was 
treated during his exile in Bokhara by Nasr-ulla Khan had implanted a 
hate in the breast of that chief. 

1843. After his restoration in 1260, he resolved to avenge himself on 
the Bokhara Ruler. An opportunity soon offered itself, in dissensions of 
different chiefs who ruled over several districts of Balkh territory, for 
interference by the Amir of Kabul. 

1848. In 1265 the Province of Balkh was only nominally subject to the 
Amir of Bokhara ; only the Khutba was read in mosques in name of the 
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ruler. Kunduz was ruled by Muhammad Murad Beg, Kataghan ; Maimana 
by Mir. Hakimat Khan; Andkhoi by Mir Ghazanfar Khan; Sarpul by 
Muhammad Khan; and Shibérghan by Hakim Khan: Mir Shah ruled 
in Badakhshan; Mazar Sharif was held by Ala-ud-din ; Balkh, by Eshan 
Nahib Khoja, father of Eshan Rak ; and Dodab by Shah Pasand Khan 
Hazara. 

1849. In 1266 Mir Wali, Chief of Khulam, who during exile of Mir 
Dost Muhammad Khan, had treated him with great attention and 
hospitality, solicited aid of that ruler against Chief of Kunduz, who had 
made repeated attacks on Khulam. Dost Muhammad Khan despatched a 
strong force, under his son Muhammad Akram Khan, ostensibly to aid 
Mir Wali, but with real object of seizing all Balkh for his father. District 
after district was occupied by the Afghan Prince, and Mir Wali, finding 
Afghans aggrandizing themselves in the country, fled to Bokhara 
Muhammad Akram Khan seized entire province on banks of Oxus 
without difficulty. 

1850. In 1267 Eshan Orak rose in rebellion in Balkh, and Eshan 
Sadtir in Akhcha. Gholam Haidar Khan, heir apparent, was despatched 
from Kabul to coerce these chiefs, and after some opposition they were 
taken prisoners, and conveyed with their families to Kabul. Subsequently 
Mahmtid Khan, chief of Turpul, revolted in Akhcha; but he was 
vanquished by Sardar Wali Muhammad Khan and Sardar Muhammad 
Afzal Khan, sons of Dost Muhammad Khan, taken prisoner and confined 
to Fort of Sherabad, and put to death later. The territory of Akhcha 
was placed in charge of Wali Muhammad Khan. Next year Mir Wali, 
ex-chief of Khulam, crossed the Chuchka at instigation of Amir Nasr- 
ulla Khan of Bokhara, and seized Tash-Kurghan, but he was expelled 
thence by Sardar Muhammad Sharif Khan, another son of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, and fled to Kulab. In this year Mir Morad Beg, Kataghan, died 
in Kunduz. He had submitted to yoke of ruler of Cabul. Was murdered 
by his son Mir Atalik. Two months later Hakem Khan of Shibarghan 
and Mir Wali again rebelled against Amir. They were vanquished, and 
permission was given to Mir Wali to reside at Tashkurghan. 

1851. In 1268 Muhammad Amir Khan, son of Amir Dost Muhammad, 
was appointed Governor of Khulam, and Muhammad Sharif Khan was 
recalled to Kabul. The chief of Kunduz deputed Kataghan Mingbashi 
to pay respects to Muhammad Afzal Khan, who was at Takhtapul. He 
was dissuaded by Muhammad Amir Khan, who arrogated command of 
the Province, from proceeding to his destination. Muhammad Afzal 
Khan complained against conduct of Muhammad Amir Khan to the 
Amir. Muhammad Afzal Khan was then made Governor of Province 
with the exception of Akhcha, and Muhammad Amir Khan was recalled 
and transferred to Candahar. 

1853. In 1270 Azmat-ulla Beg, brother of Mir Atalik, Kataghan, of 
Kunduz, quarrelled with his brother, and waited on Muhammad Afzal 
Khan at Takhtapul. Was well received, and obtained promise of support. 
He was assassinated by order of Mir Atalik, and latter chief threw off his 
allegiance to Cabul, placing himself under Amir of Bokhara. 

1857. In 1270 Mir Shah obtained Badakhshan after internal dissensions 
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of chiefs, Sulaiman Beg fled to Chitral to Shah Afzal, Mir Shah was 
fascinated with wife of Solaiman Beg, so he had him assassinated by 
Mohtaram Shah, called Adam Khor, son of Shah Afzal. Adam Khor 
and his brother Aman-ul-Mulk quarrelled with their father Shah Afzal, and 
asked aid of Mir Shah of Badakhshan against him. ‘This was complied 
with. That chief encountered the Generals of Mir Shah at Shughad, 
was defeated, and retired to Kashkar (Chitral), and became reconciled with 
his sons. Shah Afzal then retired. 

1859. In 1276 Amir Nasr-ulla Khan went from Bokhara to Karki, and 
supplied Mir Hakumat Khan, of Maimana, with funds, and instigated him 
to rebel against Government of Kabul. Nasr-ulla Khan dreaded an 
attack on Bokhara since restoration of Barakzai family at Cabul, and 
sought to avert it by instigating rebellion in Balkh. He also fomented 
rebellion in Maimana and Kunduz. It was suppressed by Sardar 
Muhammad Azim Khan and Sardar Muhammad Aslam Khan. The 
chief of Maimana submitted, and engaged to acknowledge Governor of 
Balkh appointed by Kabul, and to aid him in his difficulty. Amir Dost 
Muhammad Khan gave him the title of Farzand (son) and Shuja-ud-Doula. 
Amir Nasr-ulla Khan returned to Bokhara, and excused his journey to 
Karki by his desire to visit Mazar-i-Sharif. 

Terms being concluded with Mir of Maimana, Sardar Muhammad Azim 
Khan turned his attention to Kunduz and Badakhshin. A battle was 
fought with Mir Atdlik of former country, when he was vanquished and 
retreated to Bokhara. Kunduz was occupied by Sardar Azim Khan. 
The example of Kunduz induced Mir Shah, chief of Badakhshan, and his 
feudatory of Rtistik to wait on Sardar Muhammad Azim Khan with 
presents and offer of submission. Mir Shah betrothed his niece, daughter 
of his brother Nizam-ud-din Khan, to Sard4r Azim Khan. A treaty was 
made with the Sardar as follows:—Ruler of Badakhshan, children and 
successors, agreed to remain firm in allegiance to Amir of Kabul, and 
officers in Balkh, not to join foreign enemy against Amir of Kabul. Ruler 
of Badakhshan to furnish suitable contingent in difficulty, and to aid 
Amir of Kabul, and to give annual presents. 

After conclusion of treaty, Sardar Azim Khan returned to Kabul, and 
was made Governor of Kurram. Ruler of Badakhshdn was maintained in 
charge of country. 

1860. In 1277 Abd-ul Ghazi Khan died in Faizdbad, and Nasr-ulla 
Khan died at Mashad. 

Mir Shuja-at, son of Mir Shah, was ambitious, always trying to supplant 
his father, who wisely kept him at a distance. Therefore he was sent to 
live at Rustak, with his uncle Yusuf Ali Khan, brother of Mir Shah. Mir 
Shuja-at entered the fort suddenly and stabbed his uncle whilst reading 
the Koran, but was cut to pieces by Mehr Khan, a son of Yusuf Ali 
Khan. 

Yusuf Ali Khan left several sons— 

Hazrat Jan 

Akbar Khan by wife of Yusuf Ali Khan, sister of Muhammad 
Ismail Khan Isa Tajik, Akskal. 

Mir Kalan f 
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On intelligence of deaths of Yusuf Ali Khan and Mir Shuja-at, Mir Shah 
proceeded to Rustdk, and divided territory among his sons :— 

Rustdk to Abd-ul Rahim Khan, Muhammad Omar Khan, and Mehr Khan. 

Chiab to Akbar Khan, Ismdil Khan, and Mir Kal4n. The occupation 
of Gilgit brought Golab Singh of Cashmir in contact with Mir Shah. 
When the Maharaja overran Punyal, Yasin and Mastoch in Upper Chitral, 
Mir Shah remonstrated. Mir Shah sent his uncle to Sir J. Lawrence, 
Chief Commissioner of Punjab, to complain. Chief Commissioner pro- 
hibited encroachments. 

1862. Mir Shar died in 1277, on returning from Dura-Aim from hunt- 
ing. Left 4 sons— 

Jabandar Shah, 
Solaiman Shah, 
Abd-ulla Khan, 
Shahztida Hasan. 

The country was thus divided,— 

Kisham, Gul Ougan and Mashad to Solaiman Shah ; Tarkhar to Abd- 
ulla Khan ; and Jahandar Shah got Faizabad. 

One month after his accession Jahandar Shah had to repel Mizrab Shah, 
Mahmtid Shah, and Shah Ibrahim, claimants to Badakhshan, driven to 
exile by Mir Shah, to Kulab. At death of Mir Shah they tried to regain 
kingdom, with support of Chief of Ragh. Jahandar Shah routed them at 
Kotal of Ragh. Likewise attack on Mashad by Abd-ulla Ghazi. A proposal 
of Baba Khan, son of Nasr-ulla Khan cousin of Jahandar Shah, to marry 
mother of Shahzada Hasan, widow of Mir Shah, father of Jahandar Shah, 
proving distasteful to latter, Baba Khan was expelled to Kunduz in charge 
of Dara-Aim by his step-parent Khoja Muhammad. 

1871 (1278). Jahanddér Shah deposed Akbar Khan and Ismail Khan, 
in favour of Omar Khan, of Chidb. Intrigues of Mehr Khan of Rustak 
induced Jahandar Shah to recall first two. Jahandar Shah then invested 
fort Rustak, and Mehr Khan submitted. Jahandar Shah ordered execution 
of Mehr Khan and Zamarrud Shah. Former was spared by Ismail Khan, 
who expelled him to Kunduz. This was in 1865. Same year envoy 
from Jahandar Shah, named Sayad Muhammad, came to Commissioner of 
Peshawar, bringing mineral presents for British Government. He was 
well received. 

1862 (end of 1279). Amir Dost Muhammad Khan died after conquest 
of Herat; was succeeded by Amir Shér Ali Khan. Dissensions between 
brothers induced Muhammad Afzal Khan to ask aid of Mir Atalak, 
Kataghan, of Kunduz, giving him Kunduz, and Eshan Orak fled to 
Bokhara. 

1864 (1281). Muhammad Afzal Khan and Sher Ali Khan were reconciled 
at Mazar-i-Sharif. The suspicions of Sher Ali Khan made him imprison 
his brother, and Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, son of Muhammad Afzal Khan, 
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Muhammad Afzal Khan, retired to British territory. Balkh was occupied 
by Amir Sher Ali Khan, and Fatah Muhammad Khan, son of Wazir 
Akbar Khan, was made Governor. Kurram also fell to Sher Ali Khan by 
flight of Sardar Muhammad Azim Khan. 

1865. In 1282 Shah Muhammad Amir Khan, another brother of 
Sher Ali Khan, Governor of Kandahar, rebelled against Amir, and in 
battle of Kelat, Muhammad Amir Khan and Muhammad Ali Khan, sons 
of Amir, were slain. Abd-ur-Rahmdn Khan returned to Bokhara, over 
river Chuchka, and took Takhtapol. Fatah Muhammad Khan retired to 
for: of Ghori and Kabul. Balkh was occupied by Abd-ur-Rahman Khan. 
On this occasion Abd-tir-Rahman Khan had no aid from Bokhara. Amir 
Sher Ali Khan was at Kandahar, and Abd-ur-Rahman Khan was joined near 
Ghori by his uncle, Sardar Muhammad Azim Khan, who came to Turkistan 
from Rawalpindi and Kohat, and married Jahandar Shah’s daughter ez 
route. Abd-ur-Rahman Khan and uncle were joined by Faiz Muhammad 
Khan, Sher Ali’s deputy in Akhcha, and Sardar Muhammad Sharif Khan, 
as well as Wali Muhammad Khan Governor of Balkh, occupied city 
easily. Amir Sher Ali advanced from Kandahar to recover Kabul. At 
Saidabad he was met and overthrown. Sardar Muhammad Afzal Khan 
escaped from prison and took Kabul, as Amir Sher Ali’s artillery was taken 
by Abd-ur-Rahman. Sher Ali retired to Hirat. 

Amir Afzal Khan, secure in Kabul, tried to displace Sardar Faiz 
Muhammad Khan, by whose aid Abd-ur-Rahman had recovered Balkh, 
and to place Sardar Muhammad Sarwar Khan there. Wali Muhammad 
Khan was confined at Kabul. Sardar Muhammad Azim Khan was to 
have charge of Kandahar. Faiz Muhammad asked aid of Sultan Morad 
Beg Kataghan of Kunduz and Mir Jahandar Shah. Chief of Kunduz also 
aided him. Sardar Azim Khan occupied Kandahar as far as Zamindawar. 
Sarwar Khan failed against Balkh, Faiz Muhammad defeating him. 
Jahandar Shah took Chief of Kunduz and brother at Talakan and sent 
them to adversaries, Mir Khussam Beg and Muhammad Kamin Beg. 

After defeating Sardar Muhammad Sarwar Khan, Sardar Faiz wished to 
punish Jahandar Shah. At battle of Gulaugan, Badakhshan chief was 
routed. Jahandar Shah fell back on Faizdbad. From Shighnan, where he 
had fled to, Jahandar Shah went to Chitral, and was entertained by Aman- 
ul-Mulk, its Ruler. The Agent of Amir Afzal Khan reported matter at 
Chitral ; reply stated that force should be sent against Faiz Muhammad to 
replace Jahandar Shah, who was invited to Kabul. After flight of Jahandar 
Shah, country was divided,—Mizrab Shah obtained Faizabad, Rustak had 
Muhr Khan as Governor, Kisham to Mir Alam, son of Solaiman Beg, 
Chidb to [smail Khan, Jirm to Muhammad Shah, and Pasakoh to Shah 
Ibrahim; Sardar Faiz Muhammad Khan took 40,000 Rs. from these chiefs. 

1868. In 1285 Jahandar Shah came to Kabul. 

Here also arrived Arbab Dost Muhammad, Agent of Jahandar Shah to 
the Maharaja of Cashmir, who returned with his Highness’ Agent. Mirz- 
ulla Khan, the Royal Agent, hinted that if Jahandar Shah sent his agent 
back aid should be given. Jahandar Shah replied he could not without 
permission of Amir Afzal Khan. Royal Agent returned to Kashmere. 
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Amir Sher Ali Khan now joined Sardar Faiz Muhammad Khan in Balkh 
and advanced on Kabul. He was routed at Panjshir by Azim Khan. 
He went back to Balkh. Sardar Faiz was slain in action. Amir Afzal 
died in Kabul, and was succeeded by his brother Azim Khan, Amir 
Sher Ali Khan returned to Hirat; and Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, with 
Jahandar Shah, proceeded in winter to Balkh. He was disappointed of 
aid by Amir of Bokhara; latter chief wanted aid from Amir Afzal Khan 
against Russians, but was refused. ‘Therefore he helped Eshan Orak and 
Mir Hakim Khan, etc., but they were defeated by Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, 
and fled across Oxus. Chiefs of Akhcha and Shibakghan submitted, 
latter demanded funds from Maimana to pay his troops. This being 
refused, Abd-ur-Rahman Khan attacked and took 7,500 ‘Tilas and 
wrested gun in question. 

1867. In 1284 Amir Sher Ali Khan sent his son, Sardar Muhammad 
Yaktib Khan, against Kandahar. In battle of Girishk, Muhammad Aziz 
Khan and Muhammad Omar Khan were taken prisoners. Sardar 
Muhammad Azim Khan retired to Ghazni, and Sardar Muhammad 
Yaktib Khan occupied Kandahar and Kilat. On 22d Aug. 1868 
Sardar Muhammad Ismail advanced on Kabul and took Bala Hisar fort. 
Amir Muhammad Azim Khan was routed by Amir Sher Ali Khan, and 
fled to Balkh. Sher Ali took Kabul on Sep. 8th, 1868. In Turkistan, 
severity of Abd-ur-Rahman Khan alienated friends, and chiefs waited on 
Amir Sher Ali Khan to submit to him. In October 1868, Muhammad 
Azim Khan restored Badakhshan to Jahandar Shah.* Exiled Chief, Mirza 
Jan, repaired to Sher Ali Khan at Kabul. 

On 25 October Abd-ur-Rahman Khan attacked Kabul, was plundered 
by Hazards. Sardar Muhammad Sarwar Khan was defeated by Sardar 
Muhammad at Tagao. Abd-ur-Rahman Khan and Muhammad Azim 
Khan entrenched themselves at Zanjan and Ronja, but were routed by 
Amir Sher Ali Khan, and fled towards Sistan and Mashad. Sardar 
Muhammad Sharif escaped from prison. Amir Sher Ali Khan returned 
to Kabul, and proceeded to India to meet his Excellency the Viceroy. 
Turkistan was now occupied by Amir Sher Ali Khan. 

In July 1869 Abd-ul Malik Tora, son of Amir of Bokhara, after rout at 
Charjui, came to Balkh, with Is-hak Khan and Turkistan troops, as far 
as Chehil Ghazi. A force was sent from Kabul under General Lal 
Muhammad Khan, who defeated former ; he retired to Bokhara. Prince 
Abd-ul Malik went to Kabul, and was well received by Amir; but his 
prayer for aid against his father and Russians was rejected, and he retired 
to E. Turkistan. Mir Jahandar Shah, of Badakhshan, never asked for- 
giveness for hostilities to Amir Sher Ali Khan with Azim Khan, and 
failed to wait on Governor of Balkh at Takhtapul. Sher Ali, in October 
1869, invited Mizrad Shah, Muhammad Shah, and Ibrahim, deposed 


* In Dr. Leitner’s “‘ Chronological History of Dardistan” the entry on the subject is 
as follows : 

1867. Jehandar Shah of Badakhshan is expelled from his country by the Governor of 
Balkh and seeks refuge in Kabul, where he is restored a year afterwards to his ancestral 
throne by the influence of Abdurrahman Khan, son of the Amir Afzal Khan and by his 
popularity. His rival, Mahmud Shah, leaves without a struggle. 
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chiefs of Badakhshan, and restored them. Mir Jahandar Shah fled to 
Kulab. Present chiefs of Badakhshan owe their position to Amir Sher Ali 
Khan and are vassals. 

In Nov. 1869 Amir of Bokhara marched against Kulab to punish Mir 
Sarah Beg. Abd-ur-Rahman Khan joined Amir of Kulab. After some 
opposition the Amir prevailed, and Sarah Beg fled to Balkh. His 
surrender to Amir of Bokhara was refused. 

In Dec. 1869 Mir Jahandar Shah left camp of Amir of Bokhara in 
Kulab, and attacked Badakhshan and burned fort Zang Kila. Amir of 
Bokhara is supposed to have instigated. Russian envoy proceeded to 
Kulab and induced Amir to return. Yakuib Beg was made Governor of 
Kulab. Although British Government is in alliance with Russia, Russians 
urge Amir of Bokhdra to claim Balkh and Badakhshan as old dependencies. 
These belong to Kabul, a feudatory of the British Government, recognised 
by all Governments of Europe. But Kauffmann, the Russian “ Gubernator ” 
in Central Asia, refuses to acknowledge allegiance of Badakhshan to Kabul. 
In Oct. 1869 Kauffmann declared that Khan of Kokand, descendant of 
Baber, claimed suzerainty over Badakhshin; Amir of Bokhara also 
claimed it; and Afghans claimed it, but none derived revenue from it, 
and none had means of utilizing the mineral products of the country, so 
it appears Russians have an eye to Badakhshan. They have no just claim 
as it is included in the dominions of a feudatory of Britain. If Russians 
should pretend to have claims through the Amir of Bokhara, he has no 
legitimate lien on it. The present Amir is not descended from Changez, 
who occupied Transoxiana, Balkh and Badakhshan. This Dynasty became 
extinct in Bokhira at the death of Abul Faiz, son of Subhan Kuli Khan, 
and even hereditary claims do not always carry validity in the politics of 
Governments. 

Dr. Leitner’s ‘“ Chronological History of Dardistan” contains infer alia - 

“*1871.—Jehandar Shah, son of Mir Shah, who had again been turned 
out of the rule of Badakshan in October 1869 by Mir Mahmud 
Shah with the help of the Afghan troops of Amir Shah Ali, finds 
an asylum in Chitral with Aman-ul-Mulk (whose daughter had 
been married to his son) after having for some time shared the 
fortunes of his friend, the fugitive Abdurrahman Khan of Kabul. 
(Chitral pays an annual tribute to the Chief of Badakhshdn in 
slaves, which it raises either by kidnapping travellers or indepen- 
dent Kafirs or by enslaving some of its own Shiah and Kafir 
subjects—the ruler being of the Sunni persuasion.) 

** 1872.,—The influence of Amir Sher Ali is pressing through Badakhshdn 
on Chitral and through Bajaur on Swat on the one hand and on 
the Kafir races on the other. The Maharajah of Kashmir on 
the one side and the Amir of Kabul on the other endeavour to 
approach their frontiers at the expense of the intervening Dard 
and other tribes. Jehanddr Shah infests the Kolab road and 
would be hailed by the people of Badakhshan as a deliverer 
from the oppressive rule of Mahmud Shah, as soon as the Kabul 
troops were to withdraw.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING OF THE 11TH JULY, 1895 AND DISCUSSION ON 
SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE’S PAPER ON “THE SOVEREIGN 
PRINCES OF INDIA AND THEIR RELATION TO THE 
EMPIRE.” 

On the 11th July, in the Westminster Town Hall, Sir Roper LErH- 

BRIDGE, K.C.LE., read a paper before the East India Association, on “The 

Sovereign Princes of India and their relation to the Empire.” The Right 

Honourable the EarL OF CRANBROOK, G.C.S.1., formerly Secretary of State 

for India, was in the chair and the following, among others, were present: 

Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., Surgeon Lieut.-Colonel J. Ince, m.p., Dr. T. H. 

Thornton, C.s.1., D.c.L., The Right Honble. Lord Stanley of Alderley, Sir 

Owen T. Burne, K.c.s.1., The Marquis of Donegal, Mr. P. M. Tait, Mrs. 

Glass, Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. Lewin Bowring, 

c.s., Mr. Paul Peter Pillai, Dr. G. W. Leitner, LL.p., Mr. W. H. Guest, 

Kanwar Harnam Singh, and Kunwar Cheda Singh Varma. 

The noble chairman, in opening the proceedings, briefly introduced the 
lecturer to the meeting, and intimated that he would reserve his remarks 
till the end of the proceedings. 

Sir Roper LETHBRIDGE then read his paper, which will be found at 
length elsewhere in this Review. 

In the discussion that ensued, Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, who was first called 
upon by the chairman, spoke as follows : 

“T think there is much good sense and much obviously good inten- 
tion in what we have heard as also very much with which we shall all 
be disposed to agree; but those who have had a great deal to do with 
the practical work of the Native States in India, and several gentlemen, 
—such as Mr. Lewin Bowring,—have had a lengthened experience in 
the political work of Native States,—will realise how difficult it is to carry 
out any such change as is proposed, in the relations of the British Govern- 
ment with the Native States, into practice. The British Government of 
India has grown up in a hap-hazard manner and has endeavoured to adapt 
itself to the particular circumstances of each State as they arose. Central 
India is the home of a very large number of Native Princes, some of them 
distinguished by the greatest ntelligence and proceeding from the highest 
standard of capacity down to the lowest political development. Gwalior, 
one of the most powerful States in India: Indore, Bhopal and Rewah, all 
of the first class, down to petty States, cannot be brought under one con- 
stitutional yoke which will fit all classes of States. 

The present system of giving a wide discretion to the Viceroy and his 
political officers works well and causes less friction than would that pro- 
posed by our accomplished lecturer. At the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, 
when it was proposed that certain princes should be appointed “Councillors 
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to the Empress,” I never understood that it was to be much more than an 
honorific distinction. In Persia there is a common title of Coun- 
cillor of State, but the Shah never consults anyone. This is the difficulty 
of any cut and dried scheme. Let us go on as we have done. As our 
intentions are seen, year by year, to be more honest and disinterested, the 
feeling of sincere friendship on the part of the Princes will grow and 
increase. The great majority of the Princes of India are loyal to the core, 
and no one is more rejoiced than I am at the manner in which Lord 
Lansdowne, following up the policy of Lord Dufferin, has developed the 
principle of Imperial Defence with the help of the Native Princes. 

Now I will mention one incident which has not been made public. 
When the Government, the other day, were in great difficulties for trans- 
port in the Chitral campaign which was, from the military point of view, so 
great a success, they applied to the young Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior for 
his Field Transport Service. This young prince, whom I had the honour 
of having under my charge during his minority, sent off by train within 24 
hours after receiving the request of the Viceroy the whole of his Transport 
Service, 500 ponies and 200 carts and remained the whole of a very hot 
day at the station, working until the whole of his Transport was despatched. 
He was anxious to accompany it himself. This is a very striking instance 
of the loyalty which exists towards the Queen-Empress. Sindhia is a very 
important chief and his father had the only formidable native army in 
India.” 

Mr. Lewin BowRrIno, C.S.1., who was next called upon, said : 

“Tt is many years since I have been in India, and I think the lecturer 
has given due credit to Lord Lytton, but in reality it was Lord Canning 
who first gave effect to the principle of allying the Native Chiefs with the 
Government, when the troops of some of the Punjab States, such as Patiala 
and Kapurthala, did such splendid service to the Empire in the troublous 
times of the Mutiny, by marching into Oudh and dispersing the numerous 
bands of rebels in that province. The result of this conduct on the part 
of the Sikh chiefs was to impress Lord Canning with the desirability of 
associating the principal chiefs with the Government. Lord Canning was 
anxious to put some of the leading chiefs into such a position as would 
give them influence over their own people. When he issued the sanads of 
adoption, the people rallied to the side of the Government in a way in 
which they had never done before. The old alliances with the Native 
Princes were in order that they should not embarrass the British Govern- 
ment. In my opinion, the more the Government try to conciliate and 
secure the affection of the Native Chiefs, the better it will be for the 
country.” 

Dr. G. W. LEITNER spoke to the following effect: ‘“‘This meeting 
derives its importance from the fact that it is eminently representative, 
for the speeches of Sir Lepel Griffin and Mr. Lewin Bowring and the pre- 
sence of other ‘ politicals’ as also of English and native noblemen give it 

a truly representative character. The Lecturer himself is the Burke of the 
Indian Peerage in his ‘Golden Book of India’ and I may add that the 
personal affection which.I have for many of the Chiefs, which is in a 
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number of instances reciprocated, also justifies my speaking on their behalf, 
in the sense not so much of a particular scheme as in that of an enlarge- 
ment of our sympathies towards them and generally in the advocacy of a 
combination of the conservative interests of India, and of the rights of 
status and property with those in England, considering that in both cases 
these interests and rights are being threatened by a misguided democracy. 
The learned lecturer’s reference to the ‘ Reichsland’ may possibly give 
us a solution for any inharmonious working of the present system, provided 
all that is best in the present arrangements in India is kept and combined 
with all that is best in the German administration of the Reichsland. I 
doubt whether the relations which exist in the German Reichsland could 
otherwise be applied to the States of India without the risk of injustice. It 
is in an alliance with the conservative interests of this country that we 
can give strength to the Indian Princes and people and thereby strengthen 
the stability of the Empire. As regards, however, the German Sovereign 
Princes and their relation to the Empire the union refers exclusively to 
Imperial questions, and no other should, or can, be dealt with by the 
representatives, probably delegates, of the Native States at the suggested 
Indian Imperial Council. In ‘ Home affairs,’ our Princes would, on the 
whole, very much prefer the present system of Residents and of refer- 
ence to the Supreme Government to any Council of interference of 
their peers, however exalted. Mr. Bowring referred to the attitude 
of Patiala. When the Munshi of that potentate at Delhi reported to 
his master that the mutineers had triumphed, he wrote, ‘ Thus has this 
great and noble British Empire come to an end in a day.’ That was 
the general impression. Yet it did not make that Prince waver for 
a minute in his loyalty, nor will any Indian Chief abandon us, even 
at the last extremity, if we only continue to show that respect for his 
rights and privileges which, in many instances, are the raison détre or 
justification of our own Empire. With all due deference to Sir Lepel 
Griffin, who has done more for the Native Chiefs, whose historian he has 
been, than any less candid friend, I can only say that the time has 
passed when it is possible to continue any longer altogether unaltered that, 
on the whole, admirable patriarchal system of Residents of which there 
remain now more the traditions than the living examples of fatherly 
solicitude for the prosperity of the Native States. We can maintain no 
longer that highminded personal Government which is alone suited to 
India. I feel very grateful to those who have spoken favourably of Lord 
Lytton, than whom there was no greater friend of the princes and people 
of India, who was by far the best and most large-minded Viceroy under 
whom I have served and whose correspondence, which I hope to publish 
on the subject of identifying the princes and people of India with the 
British Empire by means of their own sacred associations, will show the 
principles of that far-sighted statesman and scholar, which apply not only 
to my own speciality, that of Education, but also to the subject that my 
former Colleague in the Educational Department, Sir Roper Lethbridge, has 
treated at the request of our Council to which I had suggested it. In 
another application of the same principle Lord Lytton laid the foundation 
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of the present utilization of the troops of the native States for Imperial 
Defence and it was Lord Lytton also to whom the present satisfactory 
relations with Afghanistan are originally due, for he selected Sir Lepel 
Griffin as the only man in India who could win over the present Amir 
Abdurrahman when advancing from Russian territory to take Kabul. 

**It seems to me that the relation of a distant Empire cannot exactly 
be that of a ‘Reichsland’ unless India were to cease to be a dele- 
gated Government, which it really is. It appears to me, that, leaving that 
relation aside, the Indian Government may in the face of approaching 
complications have eventually to be satisfied with the position of a Para- 
mount Power in India, such as is occupied by Prussia as the Paramount 
State in Germany, in regard to the other German States. Before I left 
India I was told by several Muhammadan and Hindu Chiefs and other 
‘natural leaders of the people’ of the great desirability of combining in the 
defence of their interests, their rights, and all those conservative institutions, 
which are equally threatened in India and in England. If the East India 
Association will not only defend the interests of the people of India, but 
also those of its founders, the Princes ; if it will defend their rights, when- 
ever threatened ; the claims of their caste and religion, the maintenance of 
whatever is good in native customs and systems of administration, so much 
more suited to the Native States than the suicidal sameness of British 
India ; if the East India Association will support their indigenous Oriental 
education and their indigenous classics, then it will enlist their support for 
all that we ourselves hold dear in this country.” 

MajoR GENERAL SIR OWEN BurRNE, after referring to the difficulty of 
discussing in a few sentences a question which required very careful con- 
sideration, said that he was disposed to agree with the lecturer in thinking 
that the existing system, or lack of system, in the relations between the 
Paramount Power and the Feudatory Princes of India, was not entirely 
satisfactory to either ; although we had not apparently found anyone bold 
enough to grasp the nettle, or to organize a new departure in a matter 
which many experienced authorities thought was best left alone. As was 
sufficiently well known, the Native States of India occupied an area as large 
as Great Britain and Ireland, France, and Germany, combined ; and they 
drew a revenue equal to one-third of that which fell to the share of the 
British Government. Yet we gave them no very special duty or position 
in the Empire, nor did we draw very largely on their revenues for Imperial 
purposes. Some of our original Treaties with them were of the most varied 
and antiquated kind. From some States we demanded subsidies; from 
others none; we agreed to protect some against foreign aggressions; and 
agreed to go shares with others, so far as he could recollect, in any con- 
quests they might make; we placed Political Agents in some States and 
not in others; while we abstained from laying down or enforcing any 
general rules to guide the conduct and work of those Agents, who had, at 
times, to act very much according to their own ideas of justice and policy. 

Lord Mayo thought a good deal over this subject when he was Viceroy ; 
and when Lord Lytton went to India in 1876, accompanied by himself, 
they had many long conversations on the subject. On the one hand Lord 
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Lytton did not wish to inaugurate any disturbing influence in so delicate 


a matter, more especially as he found the official world too busy with other 


work to pay much attention to reforms which were accompanied by serious 


difficulties ; but on the other hand he did his best to ventilate the question, 


and found, after personal communication with some of the leading Native 
Chiefs, that they were very much of his own way of thinking, and that the 
assumption of the Imperial title by the Queen Empress (now ninetecn 
years ago) afforded an opportunity for placing those relations on a more 
definite foundation and for gradually bringing the Chiefs and their States 
into closer and more systematic co-operation, on a basis not unfavourable 
to themselves, with the Supreme Government of the Empire to which they 
belonged. Time, however, was then so limited before the proclamation 
of the Imperial title at Delhi in 1877, and the subject was so full of pitfalls 
that could only be avoided by patience and conciliation on both sides, 
that Lord Lytton’s views did not bear the fruit which he himself, and many 
of those with him, desired. But, confining himself entirely to Native 
States, and not even mentioning other reforms which Lord Lytton had at 
heart in regard to the Natives of India generally, who had no truer friend 
than that nobleman, he would only refer, on that occasion, to three out of 
other measures that formed the subject of consideration and conference, 
both before and during the Imperial assemblage of Delhi, which was neither 
designed nor used, as some misguided persons affected to think, for pur- 
poses of mere scenic pomp or display. 

To one of these measures Sir Roper Lethbridge had alluded in his paper, 
viz., Lord Lytton’s scheme for establishing an Imperial Council of the 
Empire, with the Queen-Empress as Sovereign and the Viceroy as Presi- 
dent. This Council was to be a consultative body, quite apart from any 
existing legislative or other council, was to be composed of certain of the 
leading Native Chiefs, Governors, Lieuts.-Governors, and other selected 
European and Native gentlemen, and was to deliberate on important 
Imperial questions, such as the President might place before it. The title 
of Right Honble., and a salute of 15 guns, were to be attached to the 
position ; and the Members were to be summoned by the Viceroy, when 
considered desirable, and were to express their views orally or in writing ; 
and so on. Those who favoured the idea hoped for good results from 
such a Council; but, although certain Native Chiefs were gazetted as 
Councillors of the Empire, the scheme lay dormant for reasons explained 
by the lecturer, and now waited for someone to wake it up again. Speak- 
ing again only of Native Chiefs, Lord Lytton found that pedigrees and 
titles were so highly cherished by ancient Indian families that he desired 
to establish an Indian Heralds College at Calcutta, and a Native Peerage 
or Book which should contain family records and titles. Mr. Thornton, 
then Foreign Secretary to Government, took a great deal of trouble in the 
inauguration of this book, and a large number of such records were collected 
by the Foreign Department ; but this scheme also fell into abeyance until 
taken up in an unofficial manner by Sir Roper Lethbridge, who had recently 
published a book of considerable interest and value which might yet con- 
stitute a foundation for such a Peerage or Book of Records and titles. 
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Again, Lord Lytton took up the question of the utilization of the armies 
of Native States for the general defence of the Empire, and he received 
very cordial support in the matter from the Native Chiefs themselves. He 
was glad to say, without going into further particulars, that this measure 
did not share the fate of the two just mentioned, but was wisely continued 
and piaced on a sound basis by Lord Lytton’s successors ; with the result 
that many Native Contingents had in recent campaigns fought, and fought 
well, with their British and Native comrades of the regular army. Thus, 
the whole subject of the relations between the Supreme Government and 
Native States was an important one; and he had no doubt that the 
Government of India were alive to it, for they had done much, of late years, 
to make these relations more satisfactory and cordial. In conclusion he 
wished to say how pleased he was that the lecture was honoured by the 
presence in the chair of the Earl of Cranbrook, to whose vigorous tenure 
of office in 1878-80 the India Office looked back with much satisfaction ; 
while those who then served with him and under him, still regarded him 
with much personal esteem and affection. 

Mr. T. H. THoRNTON, C.s.1., said: “‘I cannot excuse myself from speak- 
ing on the ground of being ignorant of the subject; for the subject for 
discussion is practically this,—whether any real effect can be given to 
Lord Lytton’s idea of establishing in India an Imperial Council of 
Feudatories and high officials? And it so happens that when this idea 
was suggested and partially carried into effect I had the honour of holding 
the position of Foreign Secretary to the Government of India and Presi- 
dent of the Imperial Assemblage Committee. It is perfectly true, as stated 
iby Sir Owen Burne, that it was Lord Lytton’s intention that the appoint- 
ment of Councillor to the Empress should be more than a mere honorary 
title ; but it is also true that it has been found impossible to carry the idea 
into effect. The distances in India are so enormous, the retinues of 
ffeudatories so large and the requirements of efiguvette and ceremonial so 
exacting that the mere assembling of a Council would be a serious under- 
taking; then the changes of climate and journeying involved are so trying 
and the subjects for profitable discussion so limited that the honour of 
being an Imperial Councillor would soon be most distasteful. In Lord 
‘Canning’s time it was the practice to summon Feudatories to take part in 
the Legislative Council at Calcutta ; but the work was so irksome, that the 
practice had to be abandoned. 

No one appreciates more fully than I do the importance of drawing 
more and more closely the bonds of union between the British Government 
and the great feudatory States of India, which, I regard, from a political 
point of view, as islands of serra firma set in a vast ocean of unrest stirred 
up by breezes from Bengal. But while sympathizing heartily with the feel- 
ings which have dictated Sir R. Lethbridge’s paper and the object he has 
in view I cannot believe the time has come for the establishment of an 
Asiatic Council for India or the formulation of an Imperial Constitution. 

But one good thing has resulted from this discussion ; it has brought to 
the front some of the many good deeds of my old chief, Lord Lytton, 
which have been.more or less hidden from public view. It was owing, in 
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no small measure, to his initiative and earnest support, that the policy was 
inaugurated which has made the armies of our feudatories available for the 
service of the Empire, a fact which marks a momentous change between 
India of the past and India of the present day ; and it was by negotiations 
with the feudatories of Rajputana, and Central India, carried out under 
his directions, that a barbaric customs’ line, more than a thousand miles in 
length, which separated Northern from Southern India, has been thrown 
down and free trade established between the two halves of the Empire.” 

Mr. W. M. Woop then spoke of the “very serious case now being dis- 
cussed in the papers, that of the Maharaja of Bhartpur, but the public are 
not allowed to know the facts. He was first said to be on compos mentis 
and afterwards it was said that there was a difficulty about the succession. 

With regard to the lecturer’s advocacy of an Indian Privy Council, the 
books that have been mentioned are very important and of great value, 
though I agree with one speaker that they are rather philosophical than 
practical, especially Mr. Tupper’s.” 

Mr. PauL PETER PILLal said: “The Native Chiefs are said to be the 
pillars of the Empire. The British Government will be committing a grave 
blunder if they allow the Indian landed aristocracy to be swept away. 
Unfortunately at the present time, the relations between the Government 
and the Native Chiefs are far from satisfactory. I would like to bring to 
the notice of the meeting, the treatment which the Madras Government 
showed to the Memorial of the landed aristocracy of the South of India, 
praying for legislation to protect their interests. They were told ‘the 
Government can contemplate with complacency the breaking up of the 
estates of the landlords and the landed aristocracy.’ A paper containing 
the ‘Grievances of the Madras Landowners’ will be found in the last 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. 

It is difficult to give effect to the proposal to have an Imperial Council. 
The difficulty is whether the princes will take the trouble to attend the 
Council. There is also a considerable amount of jealousy between them 
and they would not like the administration of their States criticized by 
their neighbours. The best way to deal with them was individually. It 
would be a great mistake if the Native States were swept away on account 
of their blunders ; they should be mended and not ended.” 

Kanwar CHEDA SINGH VaRMa then said: “As a Rajput and belong- 
ing to a Native State, I thank Sir Roper Lethbridge for his remarks. The 
British rule and British power have worked wonders in India. It is said 
that England is the only country that is made great by her laws and ex- 
cellent management. I stand before you to-day and beg you to give those 
laws and that administration to India. I consider that the Political Agents 
have too much power in the Native States. If the laws have made 
England great, why are they not given to India and to the Native States ? 
They must not be an exception to it.” 

Sir Roper LETHBRIDGE, in reply to the various criticisms, said: “I 
feel that the request of the Council, which was an exceedingly kind and 
flattering one to me, that I should read this paper, has been justified by 
the speeches that have been made ; and it was with this hope that I under- 
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took the task. When we have had the views of such authorities as Sir 
Lepel Griffin, Mr. Lewin Bowring, Sir Owen Burne and Mr. Thornton, it 
is obvious that we have had the advantage of hearing gentlemen, than 
whom there are no others more qualified to speak. I shall content myself, 
in bringing this discussion to a conclusion, with just one or two remarks. 
Sir Lepel Griffin’s remarks are always couched in such an interesting style 
that they require no comment from me, but I would like to point out that 
Sir Lepel did admit that our Empire had grown up in a hap-hazard manner. 
Mr. Lewin Bowring, Private Secretary to Lord Canning and Chief Com- 
missioner of Mysore, mentioned the fact that Lord Canning was the 
originator of the policy which I have assigned to Lord Lytton; but I 
would venture to point out that the first name I mentioned was that of 
Lord Canning and I am glad to receive from Mr. Bowring a confirmation 
of my statement. 

As to Sir Owen Burne and his remarks on the policy which was developed 
at the Imperial Assembly at Delhi in 1877, in which he had himself so 
great a share and in which Mr. Thornton, the then Foreign Secretary, had 
also very much to say, I can only say that those remarks will he received 
with the greatest interest by us all and the general public. I was glad to 
know that Lord Lytton found the Chiefs prepared to agree with him that 
the present relations were somewhat obscure and vague and that they 
would welcome a closer relation. These two gentlemen have shown us 
that in its inception the policy of creating that Imperial Council was 
intended to be susceptible of great development. The difficulties pointed 
out by Mr. Thornton are undoubtedly great, but these are the difficulties 
which a statesman is born to meet and overcome and I think they might 
be overcome. At any rate an attempt should be made to overcome them. 
There is no reason why that attempt should not be returned to, and then I 
hope due credit will be given to my old chief, Lord Lytton. 

Mr. Pillai gave us an interesting digression into the subject of the great 
zemindaris of India and I was glad to receive his support for the policy of 
the other parts of my paper. 

I am also glad to receive the approval of the last speaker, and to 
observe that the Kanwar, a member of the ruling family of Kapurthalla, 
has honoured us with his presence.” 

In concluding the Giscussion the CHAIRMAN said: 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I must first disclaim the character which has 
been assigned to me by my friends, Sir Roper Lethbridge and Sir Owen 
Burne. Of the many manners in which I have had the honour of serving 
Her Majesty, there was none which interested me so much as the India 
Office when I was there and I am glad to have the testimony of the various 
gentlemen to the able character of my friend, Lord Lytton. So far as I am 
concerned, I can safely say I do not recall any occasion on which I differed 
from the conclusions arrived at by Lord Lytton. His mind was very much 
occupied in bringing out the higher class in India, both in rule and in in- 
telligence. For the Government of India, his desire was that there should 
be intimate relations between the Princes and the Paramount Power and 
to bring into harmonious action those two powers. The progress going 
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on in India is not only in civilization, but in the knowledge and science of 
the West. 

I know that this meeting is important, because it has given expression 
to that which is in the minds of men at present; that is, not union by 
violence but union by harmony of thought. In India there is beginning 
to be that Imperial interchange of strength and Sir Lepel Griffin mentioned 
the case of one young ruler who is in thorough sympathy with the Gove:n- 
ment and determined to help them by every means in his power. 

The analogy of Germany requires some reconsideration. Germany was 
brought together not as a congeries of nations, but as one nation. There 
is almost as great a difference in India between the different nations as 
between Europeans and Asiatics ; and the German system therefore, could 
not be applied to India at all. Germans were brought together because 
they were one in kindred, language and thought; there might be some 
differences among them as to religion, etc. ; but they were all Germans. 
Wher you come to India you find something quite different and I have 
continually said myself that this Imperial Council may be compared to the 
Privy Council. The Privy Council in England is largely an honorary dis- 
tinction. When they are brought into Her Majesty’s presence, they may 
be said to be Privy Councillors, but there are a great number of outside 
Councillors who are never called upon for their counsel. So it may be 
with regard to these Indian Councillors. 

I wish every honour to be done to the Native Princes of India and I 
wish them to rule in their States beneficently, but I should have a long 
time to wait before I succeeded in combining the great and small in one 
united scheme in which they allowed others to legislate for their States. 
These things are matters of growth and cannot be forced. You have 
brought the English mind to take a deeper interest in India than it ever 
did before and I am delighted when I see these things discussed by men 
who know something about them. This discussion has been carried on 
with a view to the advantage of the Indian Princes. This growth is silently 
going on. People in this country think that India is one homogeneous, 
united nation. The English power has grown up against the will of 
England in one sense, because it never contemplated the growth which 
has been thrust upon it. It was done by means of pressure applied to an 
unwilling Government. The trading corporation has now given way to 
the Government of England itself and it is essential that England should 
remain tne Paramount Power and it is our interest to combine those who 
are in immediate connexion with England with those who are in immediate 
connexion with India. I hope this question will be fully discussed ; but 
I do not believe that the man is yet born who has the wisdom or the power 
to lay down a Constitution for India. Britain is awaking to a sense of her 
responsibilities towards India and India may safely rely upon that. It 
cannot be too much a subject for discussion in England, to see how we can 
bring about a closer union.” 

Sir Leret GRIFFIN then terminated the proceedings by moving a vote 
of thanks to the noble chairman, not only for presiding but also for his elo- 
quent and sympathetic speech. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


CENTRAL ASIAN NEWS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
19th Aug. 


rst Sept. 1895; 

On July 8th, a severe earthquake was felt in Western Transcaspia, from 
the Oxus and Aral Sea down to Tiflis, seeming to have its centre in the 
Caspian, about Baku, as several new islands have emerged off Enzeli and 
Bandar-i-ghaz. The Transcaspian Railway was injured between Uzun- 
Ada and Molla-Kari, by the sinking of embankments and the distortion of 
the sleepers and rails. The sea-shore sank considerably at Uzun-Ada, 
submerging some houses and causing some loss of life. Repeated shocks 
have been almost daily felt between the stations of Molla-Kari and Kozanjik ; 
and after the damage caused by the earthquake, heavy floods destroyed 
the repairs executed near Kizil Arvat, where the line passes along the 
Kuren-dagh hills. 

Letters from the Russian officers on the Pamir delimitation Commission 
bear witness to the friendly feeling established among all its members. 
The rumoured abdication of the Amir of Bokhara is emphatically denied 
by the Russian press: His Highness will soon return to Bokhara from the 
Crimea. 

The Samarkand-Jizak section of the Turkestan Railway is begun already. 
Prof. Bielelubski, an eminent Russian railway authority of European fame, 
aided by a Commission, has decided on a permanent Railway bridge over 
the Oxus at Charjui at an estimated cost of £400,000. It is to be half a 
mile long, and constructed on air-tight wrought-iron pillars, the plan having 
been proposed to General Annenkoff in 1886 by Mr. Finn, an English 
Engineer. 

The TZrans-Caspian Review says that the Ministry of Roads and 
Communications, working with the Treasury, is to continue the Trans- 
Caspian Railway from Samarkand to Jizak, Begovata, Khojend, Kokand, 
Marghilan, and Andijan, with a branch to Tashkend. This general 
direction is, however, subject to loca! modification. The surveys made 
give the length of the Samarkand-Andijan line at 516°30 versts (about 
344 miles). Its first section, 35 vers¢s from Samarkand, and the last 220 
versts, will serve a region thickly settled and covered with orchards and 
plantations of rice and cotton, the intermediate section traversing places 
some of which are quite desert and others thoroughly suited for cultivation, 
The chief positions on the line are on the rivers Siab (near Samarkand), 
Zarafshan, Sapzar (Sanzar?) and Aksu. There will be many bridges of 
various sizes for the passage of boats, irrigation canals and aqueducts. 
Alternate lines have been surveyed for the Tashkend branch, from the 
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stations of (1) Zaporozhie (at the 220th verst of the main line near Bego- 
vata) and (2) Khavast (at the 174th vers¢) ; the choice between them will 
depend on the survey in progress for an aqueduct from the Sir-Darya to 
the proposed stations of the branch line. 

The estimated cost of the whole, exclusive of rolling stock, is given at 
Rls. 25,891,870 (Rls. 38,933 per verst) if the Tashkend branch goes vid 
Khavast, and if wid Begovata, Rls. 27,137,603 (Rls. 42,831 per vert). 
Barring unforeseen difficulties, the lines will be completed in 3} years, the 
different sections being opened successively as finished. 

No. 240 of the Raszviedchick (Scout) contains an interesting article on the 
Military Flotilla on the Amu-Darya. The two steamers Zsavand Tsaritza, 
built in 1887, draw 33 ft., and hence are unsuited for the Amu-Darya, with 
its normal depth of only 24 ft., and an overwhelming current when the 
floods give a greater depth. The new steamer Zsarevich, now being put 
together at Charjui, 13¢ ft. long, and 26 ft. broad, draws, when fully laden, 
only 2 ft. Its speed is 12 knots an hour, and in its improved machinery, 
water for the boilers is pumped through filters and the steam is again con- 
densed and utilized. Such use of only purest water is an immense advan- 
tage. It is meant for establishing regular communication between the 
Customs and Frontier guard stations on the right (or Bokharian) bank of 
the Amu, and such places as Karki, Kilif, Chushka-guzar, Patta-kesar, 
Awaj, efc. In the absence of roads in the Southern mountainous districts 
of Bokhara, supplies and other necessaries can be conveyed only by river 
in such steamers. The bed of stones which stopped Rear-admiral Baturin 
last year at Sarai, near the ruins of Faizabad* will be no obstacle to the 
Tsarevich. “Sarai is situated near the ferry of Kunda-guzar, on the 
meridian of Kunduz, the Afghan boundary town lying in front of the 
Hindu Kush, on the line of the future strategical movements of troops 
about the Pamirs.” 

As the Amu-Darya forming now our frontier with Afghanistan, makes a 
bend round the Pamirs, the English try to confine our attention on the 
Pamirs, which, however, cease, when the navigation of the Amu is improved, 
to be of much importance as an approach to the Anglo-Indian frontiers. 
The difficult roads over the Pamirs can be turned from that little corner of 
Northern Afghanistan whence Russian troops, utilizing the Kunda-guzar 
pass, can freely cross the Kokcha river, to Faizabad and beyond, and thus, 
avoiding the Pamirs, can reach the English base of operations in the Kunar 
valley near Chitral. The Scout holds that crafty Albion, in raising the 
Pamir question, is trying to draw a red herring across the path of the Amu- 
Darya flotilla, which is of the utmost importance, and of which the Scout 
hopes that this Zsavevich is but the first of many vessels. It was built 
by Messrs. Dobson and Co. of Newcastle, as the Russians cannot yet make 
up steamers in parts to be easily bolted together. 

I condense the following from the Zrans-Caspian Review of the gth July: 
Though England considers the Amir Abdur Rahman as a vassal and ally, 


and though the English and especially the Anglo-Indian press loudly assert 


this on every occasion, it is evident that this vassal and ally often acts 


* See Astatic Quarterly Review, April, 1895, p. 465. 
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eccentrically towards his suzerain and upholds a policy not always agree- 
able. The tone of the Indian (and after it, of the English) press enables 
one to tell when the Amir and the Afghan situation do or do not meet the 
wishes of the Indian Foreign Office. There are transitions from ingratiat- 
ing flattery to insolent threats and back again. Among the most officious 
“is the Pioneer, the faithful servant and public crier of Anglo-Indian 
governing circles.” As the causes of this sudden change remains secret, 
the fickleness seems often very comical. Most comical it must appear at 
least to the object of all this fuss and agitation—the Amir himself—a sharp- 
witted man, not devoid of humour, who has all that the leading English 
and Indian papers say of himself and his country, translated to him, and 
often comments on them.* 

The Amir is right in considering himself the greatest of contemporary 
Asiatic rulers. “His clear mind, firm will, unbending resolution in exe- 
cuting his plans, sober grasp of his own position and interests, which are 
his distinguishing characteristics, qualities ensuring success in political 
activity, are seldom found united in one man. The unshaken faith in the 
Divine origin of his power, which underlies these rare qualities, give him a 
strong and steady faith in himself, which has hitherto supported him con- 
stantly in the most trying moments and helped him to conquer all diffi- 
culties. Mastering his numerous internal enemies by vindictiveness, 
cruelty, treachery, and a rare ability to conduct secret and cunning intrigues 
—qualities indispensible in an Asiatic ruler,—he surrounds his name with 
all the fascinations of horror which act so strongly on the superstitious 
Asiatic mind.” 

No wonder that such qualities have enabled the Amir to utilize, for the 
consolidation of his own power and the creation of a strong army, his 
peculiar position between the two great Empires now competing for 
superiority in Asia. He lived long enough in Russian territory to know 
the impossibility of an open quarrel with Russia; and he cannot but value 
at its true worth the unchanging peaceful attitude of the Tsar, to whom 
alone he is indebted for the integrity of his northern territory and the pre- 
servation of his power during the last internal disturbances. He, therefore, 
both prizes and endeavours by every means to preserve good relations with 
Russia. It is otherwise with England. The Amir knows the value to the 
Indian Government of Afghanistan as the last barrier between Russia and 
India, and that an alliance with Afghanistan is a very important factor in 
the impending final struggle for supremacy in Asia. Knowing that England 
grudges no sacrifice to have him for an ally in the coming struggle, he 
regulates his relations with the Anglo-Indian Government with a thorough 
comprehension of the advantages of his position. Considering himself as 
the equal of the most powerful sovereigns of the earth, he looks down on 
the Viceroy of India and his officials as only the servants of Queen Victoria 
and consequently as the equals of only his own servants. Hence his letters 
to the Viceroy are de haut en bas—a tone much disliked at the Indian 
Foreign Office. This explains the nervous, almost hysterical change of 


* See Asiatic Quarterly Review, April, 1893, ‘‘ The Amir Abdur Rahman and the 
Press,” p. 325. 
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tone of the Anglo-Indian Press towards him. The circumstances, however, 
under which he became Amir of Afghanistan and the action of the Govern- 
ment of India on that occasion seem to justify the Amir in not being 
particularly polite to the Indian Government, and in his ignoring some of 
its pretensions. The recent statements of some competent persons, lately 
published by the English press, throw an interesting light on this matter ; 
and among such persons is the celebrated Sir Lepel Griffin who boasted 
that in 1880 he discovered the Amir Abdur Rahman. 

In view of the recently alleged friendliness of Russia towards Great 
Britain, our readers will find extremely interesting another condensed 
translation of a leading article in the Zrans-Caspian Review of the goth 
July last, in which we have been careful to give the precise words of the 
passages showing the essential antagonism against the British Empire in 
Asia. 

After premising that much discussion has lately arisen, among various 
classes, as to why Russia should maintain a costly establishment in Central 
Asia and sink millions there without any return, the writer says that the 
following proposals have actually been discussed : 

(1) To “spit” on Central Asia and to bring back all our household 
goods, leaving Asiatic countries and peoples to their fate ;—-(2) To retire, 
leaving our past work, railways, etc., to be administered by the local 
authorities of Bokhara and Khiva who, they say, would govern well,—this 
would, at least, stop the expenses Russia now incurs ;—(3) to restrict 
Russian intervention to the action of Political Agents at the native Courts 
as “ Plenipotentiaries extraordinary” ;—(4) as Russia cannot administer 
Central Asia and merely wastes her money and energy there, while the 
English, knowing the art, rule India and get much money thence, it would 
be best to transfer Central Asia to England, which, thus convinced at 
last that Russia had no design against India, might reward her by the 
gift of Constantinople and St. Sophia. There are other proposals just as 
sensible, which we omit. 

“These are not jokes, borrowed from the ‘Strekoza’* (Grasshopper) ; 
but proposals seriously made by sane persons. We will, therefore, now 
deal with them.” 

The Central Asian burdens of Russia result from her civil and military 
expenditure, the latter being much the greater. Our cavillers say the 
latter greatly exceeds the revenue of Central Asia, while the English main- 
tain in India, wholly at the expense of that country, about 200,000 English 
and native troops. They fail to see that India has 287,000,000 inhabitants 
against about 3,000,000 in Central Asia (excluding Khiva and Bokhara), 
and that the revenues differ likewise. ‘‘The Indian Budget for 1895-6 
estimated the receipts at Rs. 637,411,000, and the military expenditure at 
Rs. 256,167,000, of which about 2 are for the defence of the N.W. 
Frontier: our military expenditure is many times less, and in this lies its 
justification. Though war be an evil, and military expenditure heavy, yet 
while peace can be kept only by having millions of men in arms and main- 


* A comic Russian paper, like the London Punch. 
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taining guns one shot from which costs thousands of roubles, Russia must 
oppose her enemies with their own arms. 

“* Among the many enemies of Russia, the first and most implacable is 
England. As an island-kingdom, she is the enemy of all the Continental 
States. There is not one country in the Old World which England has 
not, in its turn, seriously injured. Invulnerable by her sea-power, England 
has, for many years, skilfully sown dissensions on the Continent, fishing in 
troubled waters. More than once has she thwarted Russia in the accom- 
plishing of her task in Europe and Asia. An equilibrium has begun to be 
restored to our struggle with England by our approach to her frontiers in 
India: that is why England beats an alarm at every step we make towards 
India, well aware that when we stand side by side in Asia, her former 
policy of intrigue and usurpation must end and she must, xolens volens, 
reckon with the vast interests of other States and the requirements of 
universal peace. The centre of gravity being thus moved further East- 
wards, it becomes urgently necessary to paralyze England’s power of inter- 
ference with the peaceful development of our possessions in Eastern Asia 
which are vulnerable by sea. Only compel England to waste all her 
strength in the defence of India, and we may be at ease regarding Eastern 
Siberia. This we attain by our present position ; for our 10 battalions in 
Turkestan and Trans-Caspia have raised the military expenditure of India 
to the extreme limit it can reach and have brought it near a crisis. 

“To ensure the success of this task we must keep troops in Central 
Asia; and as its revenues cannot maintain them, we must supplement 
them with Russian money. Our civil expenses are small, consisting chiefly 
in reconstructing the old skilful irrigation destroyed by long wars, and 
restoring order in regions which may supply our factories with the cotton 
they need, independently of foreign markets. We must not forget the 
lesson taught in 1862-4, by the ceasing of cotton export from America. 
Our cotton factories are especially required by ourselves, for their exports 
are insignificant, including those to Central Asia. Our expenditure for 
this object is not, therefore, quite unproductive. 

“Outside these military and material expenses, there remain only those 
of the personal staff of the administration in various departments. On 
these competent authorities have more than once said that we were wrong 
in supplanting the single authority indispensable in Asiatic administration, 
by numerous small departments, thus making no account of local native 
peculiarities and character. We are even told that we may learn a lesson 
from Bokhara for organizing a cheap and rational administration. .. . It 
is difficult to say if this be so; yet there is much in this question which 
still requires circumstantial explanation ; but its consideration is beyond 
the limits of a newspaper article.” 


NEWS FROM PERSIA. 


Our Persian correspondent writes: ‘Persia is still in a sad state, 
financially speaking, and the authorities do not know what to do for want 
of money. The bread riots at Tabriz at the beginning of August were, of 
course, directed against the Deputy Governor and the people had their way 
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and forced him to resign. He had forced up the price of bread to further 
his own ends. There was no scarcity whatever; in fact, some people 


-assert that there is grain enough to feed the people for three years. 


“Tt is believed that if the Heir-apparent at Tabriz had given him a free 
hand, things would be different; as it is, he is really only a nominal 


‘Governor-General, the real Governor being the deputy governor, or Pishkar, 


appointed from headquarters at Teheran. The Heir-apparent, Vali Ahd, is 
not at all the weak man people wish to make him out to be and would, we 
fancy, if full powers were given him, soon put an end to disorders and 
irregularities. 

“The Persians are simply delighted at the Conservatives returning to 
‘Government, and the Zeheran Gazette actually had a little congratulatory 
paragraph thereon at the end of July—quite a new departure for Persia. 

“Sir Mortimer Durand, of course, is rejoicing that Chitral has not been 
given up, and everybody says that Mr. Curzon had much to do with this 


‘decision.” 


PROF. MORAYTA’S PAPER ON THE DWARFS AND THE 
CRETINS OF THE EASTERN PYRENEES. 


When it became clear to me, in 1890, that the range of African dwarfs 
reached as far North as the Great Atlas, I naturally inferred that in pre- 
historic times their range extended even far to the North of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. That the Atlas Dwarfs had A7icks in their speech, similar to 
those of the Bushman, was subsequently established, the people of Southern 
Morocco, among whom they are in vogue, calling them “ Eating words,” a 
term applied in Spain to a somewhat similar peculiarity in the speech of 
Andalusians. 

Folk-lore also preserved in Northern Europe distinct traditions of an 
early race of dwarfs, who were magicians and cunning artificers in the 
bronze and later ages. “ Balor of the Blows,” the Vulcan of the Irish, 
“appeared at the forge as a red-headed little boy.” 

It seemed most likely that there must be some survivals in Europe of 
this small prehistoric race, and that there must be references to such 
survivals in periodical literature, or the publications of scientific Societies. 

A very tedious and laborious search for days in the Parliamentary 
Library at Ottawa was rewarded in July 1892 by my finding in a back 
number of Kosmos (May 1887) a paragraph of only a few lines, entitled 
*‘The Pigmies of the Val de Ribas,” mentioning a paper by Professor 
Miguel Morayta on a dwarf community in the Val de Ribas, in the 
province of Gerona, Spain. They were described as having red hair,— 
Mongolian eyes,—broad, flat noses,—wide, flat faces,—and prominent lips. 
But the paragraph neither stated where the paper had appeared, nor gave 
the author’s address. Unfortunately the editor of Kosmos was dead, and 
Kosmos itself had come to an end. Dr. Leitner did his best to assist me, 
and wrote, but without success, to a scientific man at Barcelona. The 
British Minister in Spain also had an inquiry made at Madrid, but no one 
knew of these dwarfs, or of the paper or its author. Later on, a half-bred 
Spanish Nana woman was found who had decided A7icks, which she said 
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she had inherited from /Vavo ancestors. She gave much interesting in- 
formation about the Nanos, many of whom resided in the mountains of 
Murcia. Although a large woman herself, her daughter and her grand- 
children were all dwarfs,—some of them not exceeding 4 feet in height. 

Early in May, 1894, Mr. MacRitchie visited the Val de Ribas in order to. 
verify the statement of Mr. MacPherson, lately British Consul at Barcelona, 
that there were racial dwarfs in the Eastern Pyrenees ; and simultaneously 
I received from Mr. MacPherson a copy in Spanish of the long sought-for 
paper of Prof. Morayta, which, however, did not state whether it had been 
published or not. Mr. MacRitchie no doubt will soon publish the results 
of his visit,* which I hear are confirmatory of the statements of Prof. Morayta,. 
and of Mr. MacPherson. ‘The gist of the Professor’s paper, therefore, will 
be read with interest. 

These people (he says) live among a larger population of ordinary 
Catalans, who have resided there from a remote time, and who regard the 
dwarfs as a distinct race, calling them ex¢ranys (foreigners) and also 
Jenomenus (fenomenos), and look down upon them as laughing stocks. 
The idea that arsenical waters cause the Nanos to become Cretins and 
dwarfs, is refuted by the fact that their Catalan neighbours do not suffer 
thus. In early youth Cretinism does not appear, but on their reaching 
maturity the god/s (goitre) begin to show themselves, increasing with years 
to the size of a small melon. ‘If all these Nanos had god/s, I should infer 
that the go// was the cause of their low size, and of their limited intellectual 
development.” He thinks that those of the Nanos who have poor and 
scanty food die out. He adds all this “shows that the Manus{ are a 
peculiar race, with all the characteristics of such.” Some of these people 
who live comfortably, are intelligent enough to carry on business success- 
fully. ‘These and many other instances show that their stupidity is the 
result of the way they live. . . . It may turn out that the existence of this 
race at Ribas may end in showing that in very remote ayes there existed in 
Europe a Tartar race, which hitherto has not been discovered.” 

He describes their stature as “about 4 ft., or one metre, 10 or 15 centi- 
metres. “The Nanu is well formed ; his foot is very small and well shaped ; 
and so is his hand, but its palm is much developed, whence the fingers 
seem shorter and fatter than they really are. They are very broad-cheeked, 
which makes them seem stronger than is actually the case. They look 
like small men. In general they all walk inclined forward.” This pecu.- 
liarity appears also in the Ainos, and is ridiculed in the Japanese illustra- 
tions of Mr. MacRitchie’s work. Prof. Huxley in describing “ Iberian 
man” of glacial eras, states that he must have walked thus, a conjecture 
which, even if nothing more than a lucky guess, is interesting. 

The men and women have a well-shaped calf and leg. Their features 
are so characteristic, that to see one of them is to see all. Their hair, he 


* We observe that a paper by Mr. MacRitchie on ‘‘ Dwarf Types in the Eastern. 
Pyrenees ” was announced to appear in the ‘‘ /uternationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie,” 
Leyden.—Ep. 

+ The termination ‘‘#s” is probably Catalan, from the Latin Vanws. The Spanish. 
form is ‘* zano.” 
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describes, as red, “like that of a peasant who does not comb, or take care 
of his hair.” “They have a round face that is as wide as it is long; the 
cheek bones are very prominent, and the jaw bones strongly developed, 
which makes them look square. To this square look the nose contributes. 
It is flat and even with the face, which makes it look like a small ball, and 
the nostrils are rather high up. The eyes are not horizontal, the inside 
being lower than the outside, and they look like the Chinese, or rather like 
the Tartar race.” He says that they have only half a dozen straggling hairs 
on their face, which is discoloured and flaccid to such an extent that it 
seems to have no nerves. Hence, even when they are very young, they 
have many wrinkles. In short, they have the face of an old woman. If 
the Nanos all dressed alike, it would be difficult to tell the men from the 
women. Their odd look is increased by their large mouth, which does 
not cover their long and strong teeth. Their incisors are remarkably long 
and strong ; and their lips are always wet with saliva, as if from water-brash. 
The brutalized life they lead may explain their being so ignorant, that 
many of them do not remember the name of their father, nor of the place 
where they live. 

Professor Morayta’s paper shows that Cretinism is vacta/ ; but he does 
not explain very clearly the cause. That a dwarf Turanian population 
once existed throughout Asia and Europe, we can hardly doubt, though 
survivals are only to be found in the recesses of mountains. All over the 
world dwarfs are born hunters, and therefore flesh-eaters. When their 
game is destroyed, or they are driven from their hunting grounds, they, no 
doubt, lose their wonderful strength and agility, and gradually becoming 
moribund, go through the long process of dying out, just as many plants 
have died out when the soil or the air no longer supplied them with the 
necessary nutrition. R. G. HALiBurTon. 


RECENT NOTES ON DWARF RACES. 


In connexion with a lecture descriptive of his “Travels in German New 
Guinea and adjacent Islands,” delivered before the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society on 16th May last, Captain Cayley Webster exhibited a 
photograph taken by himself of one of the dwarf natives of Murua, or 
Woodlark Island, which lies off the south-east coast of New Guinea, some 212 
miles due east of Cape Nelson. This specimen, a male dwarf about 4 feet 
-6 inches in height, was remarkable for the immense size of his head in pro- 
portion to his body. His nose, also, was broad and thick. Although he 
had a bushy head of hair, he had no beard ; and his body was seemingly 
devoid of the hairy covering that is a characteristic of some other dwarf 
races. His figure was very thick-set and strong. He had very flat, large 
feet ; with widely-spread toes. In complexion he was quite black. Cap- 
tain Webster states that elephantiasis is very prevalent among these people. 
Fuller information on this subject may be looked for in Captain Webster's 
forthcoming book ; and it will be interesting to learn, from a closer study 
of the people, what relation they bear to the other Negritos of Malaysia. 
One important fact is that those Woodlark Islanders show that dwarf tribes 
exist in the very eastern extremity of the Malay Archipelago; whereas De 
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Quatrefages regarded the south-east of New Guinea as their limit in that 
direction. In that peninsula, says De Quatrefages, D’Albertis 

‘saw an individual of mature years, well formed, elegantly proportioned, the body 
covered with woolly hair, and possessing head-hair equally woolly. His skin was 
extremely black. He presented very little or no prognathism. His stature was, more- 
over, very small, and was not more than four feet nine inches. . . . This individual 
belonged to a tribe of the interior, living probably among the mountains, represented 
upon the map as being located to the east of Epa.’’* 

De Quatrefages also mentions the Negrito race of the Karons in north- 
western New Guinea. In other parts of the Eastern Archipelago, as far 
north as Luzon, similar races are found.¢ And several writers have de- 
scribed dwarfish people in the Malay Peninsula. Dr. Miklucho-Maclay 
gives a detailed description of some of the Johore dwarfs in the Journal of 
Eastern Asia ;{ wherein he says : 

‘*In size the ‘ orang-utan’ are strikingly diminutive. The men rarely exceed four feet 
eight inches in height, whilst I came across many instances of women, mothers of several 
children, whose stature was about four feet two inches.” 

These “orang-utan” are now greatly mixed with Malays and Chiuese, 
but the type which Maclay regards as aboriginal, and of which he gives 
photographs of three separate specimens, shows the pig-like profile of the 
“‘Negrito-Papuan” in De Quatrefages’ book. To judge from the photo- 
graph exhibited by Capt. Webster, however, the Woodlark Island dwarfs 
appear to differ considerably from other Malaysian pygmies. Possibly the 
former may resemble another dwarf population, in the neighbourhood of 
Johore, thus referred to by Professor Windle: § 


‘*The Malay Peninsula contains in Perak hill-tribes called ‘savages’ by the Sakays. 
These tribes have not been seen by Europeans, but are stated to be pigmy in stature, 
troglodytic, and still in the Stone Age.” || 


Turning to the French Congo region, one finds a recent reference to 
dwarf people, by the late Duc d’Uzés. In the course of his expedition up 
the river Ubangi, he was told that 


“there are tribes of dwarfs living to the north-west of Bangi. The natives sometimes 


see some of them, and, as they are great hunters, they bring their spoils to sell to the 
populations along the river.’ 


D’Uzés himself did not encounter any of those dwarfs. They are probably 
the Bagayas seen by M. Crampel, who passed through the region referred 
to, and who states their height at 4 ft. 7 inches. They hunt ivory for the 


* De Quatrefages’ Pygmies: Prof. Staer’s English translation ; 1895, p. 29. 

7 See De Quatrefages, of. cit, and Professor Windle’s Introduction to Tyson’s 
Pygmies ; London, 1894. 

¢ July 1875 (Triibner and Co.). For this reference I am indebted to Mr. Frederick 
Boyle, author of Camp Notes, etc. 

§ Of. cit., p. xxi. 

|| Mr. Walter Knaggs, travelling in Perak in 1874, says of a range of mountains’ 
beyond the Bidor range: “I was not able to obtain any information whatever about 
these mountains, no one that I could come across, whether Malay or Chinese, having 
visited them, all saying they were haunted and unsafe.” (Journal of Eastern Asia, July 
1875, p. 34.) Probably this is the locality indicated above. 

I Le Voyage de mon fils au Congo ; by the Duchesse d’Uzés. 
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tall race among whom they live, says Crampel. From the description 
given of them, they appear to be a branch of the Obongo dwarfs living 
further to the south-west, first visited in 1865 by Du Chaillu. 

Mr. R. G. Haliburton’s “Survivals of Dwarf Races in the New World,”* 
and also his paper in the present number of this Review, deal with other 
interesting aspects of this study. But no cognate work exceeds in interest 
Professor Julius Kollmann’s Pygmden in Europa,t an exhaustive and learned 
description of the remains of dwarfs, four or five in number, recently found 
near Schaffhausen. The average stature of those Swiss dwarfs, estimated 
by Prof. Kollmann, was 1,424 mm. That those people were members of 
a distinct race is the opinion of Prof. Virchow as well as Prof. Kollmann ; 
and the latter writer compares his discovery with the inference which Prof. 
Sergi of Rome has drawn, from a study of small-sized people and of micro- 
cephalic skulls,} that Europe at some unascertained date contained a 
distinct population of dwarfs. One detail, however, which is suggested by. 
a consideration of the large-headed dwarf of Woodlark Island, is the 
question whether it is safe to infer a small body from a small skull. In 
the case of this Woodlark Islander, the head is large enough for a large 
man ; and were such a skull to be found alone, one would not be disposed 
to conclude that its owner was a dwarf. But this is a question for future 
consideration. Davip MacRITCHIE. 


KHALIFA MUHAMMAD HASSAN, c..£., LATE PRIME 
MINISTER OF PATIALA. 


The short obituary notice which we published of the late Prime Minister 
of Patiala, Khalifa Muhammad Hassan, did scant justice to the deceased 
statesman and scholar, whose career is a remarkable instance of personal 
merits added to hereditary qualities. For three reigns, as for thtee genera- 
tions, have the Khalifa family served the Patiala State with consummate 
ability and thorough devotion not only what we may call in the direct line 
of Ministers of State but also in collateral branches. The brother of the 
distinguished subject of this notice is the Foreign Minister, Khalifa 
Muhammad Husain, of whose goodness, attainments and loyalty it is 
difficult to speak in terms of sufficient praise. The brothers were, indeed, 
the eyes of the Patiala State, of which one is now, alas, closed in death. 
Sir Lepel Griffin refers to this par nobile fratrum in his “ Life of Ranjit 
Singh,” as “having no superior in any native Court for ability, integrity 
and accomplishments ” and we would add that for virtues of the old, and 
intelligence of the new, School, they have few equals in any Court of 
Europe. The already-mentioned historian in an article published in this 
Review in July 1889, classes them with native officials and thinkers like 
Dinker Rao, Madhava Rao, Raghonath Rao, Mehdi Ali as men, “ whose 
integrity and learning would do honour to any country.” This praise that 


* Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Vol. XLIIL., 
1894. 

} Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1894. 

{ Varieta umane microcefaliche e pigmet di Europa ; Bollettino della Reale Accademia 
Medica di Roma, Anno XIX: Fascicolo IT. 
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has been repeated by a succession of Viceroys and other distinguished British 
Administrators is none too high when the numerous monuments of their 
capacity, both as public servants and as savants, areconsidered. Reverting 
to the subject of our sketch we would, at the request of his numercus 
friends, reproduce a condensed sketch of what appeared of him in the 
Indian papers. 

Khalifa Muhammad Hassan, who died in his 61st year, had served the 
Patiala State for 44 years in vagious judicial and political capacities. During 
the Mutiny he put aside the judge’s robe for the soldier’s arms and joined 
the troops before Delhi under Capt. McAndrew till Delhi was retaken, 
service for which he was rewarded alike by the Maharaja and the British 
Government. He then performed various duties in the Political Depart- 
ment, became Foreign Minister, organized the Educational Department 
and was, finally, appointed Prime Minister. The history of the material 
progress of Patiala as regards telegraphs, roads, the Sirhind Canal etc. is 
largely connected with his name. He published a code of civil procedure 
and improved the judicial and jail systems. The present enlightened 
Maharaja has received from him valuable assistance in the construction of 
the Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway, the organization of Imperial Service troops 
and other reforms, too numerous to mention, for which great credit is 
due to the present Maharaja. The Khalifa combined the rare qualification 
of scholarship in Arabic and Persian with a knowledge of Hindi and 
his genial mind sympathized with the learning of alike Hindus and 
Muhammadans. He wrote “The History of the Patiala State,” as also 
“A Critical Examination of Muhammad and Muhammadanism,” the latter 
from the standpoint of a scholar of the Shia sect of which he was such an 
ornament. Yet he was highly respected among Sunnis also and was a 
Trustee of the Allygarh College. He liberally subscribed to the Panjab 
University and, like his brother, nobly defended the original principles of 
that Institution at a critical time. In him the British Government, as 
well as Patiala, have lost a most faithful supporter whose loyalty to both 
was of invaluable advantage to the State with which his family had been 
identified from its foundation. 

A very fine tablet in monumental brass, in honour of the late Sultan of 
Johore, has been put up in the Hujra or Oratory of the Woking Mosque. 
It was devised by his Prime Minister, Sri Dato Amard’ Raja Abdul Rahman, 
and it was engraved in Arabic and Malay characters by Messrs. Benson of 
Old Bond Sueet. 

The translation of the Arabic is as follows: ‘‘God,” ‘“ Muhammad ” 
heading a crescent containing the words: “In the name of God, the 
merciful, the specially gracious.” Below this is a verse from the Chapter 
of the Koran, called that of “the Kingdom :” “ May He in whose hand 
is the Kingdom be blessed, for He is powerful over all things. He is who 
has created Death and Life to test -you which of you is best in deeds ; for 
He is the holy, the abundantly forgiving.” At the bottom is inscribed : 
“We belong to God and we return unto Him.” In the middle is a Royal 
Crown over the words “ Sultan of Johore, Abubakr, son of Ibrahim, son cf 
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Abdul Rahman.” Then in Malay: ‘He departed unto the mercy of 
God, who be exalted, in London in England on the 11th of Zul-Hijja 
1212” (the day of the I’d-uz-zuha, or of the sacrifice of Abraham), “or 
the 4th of June 1895.” In the corners of the tablet are the names of the 
four Khalifas. 


A Muhammadan performer at the Earl’s Court Exhibition died and was 
buried on the hillock reserved at Brookwood by the Oriental Institute of 
Woking, in the presence of his companions, of a representative of the Insti- 
tute and of the genial Director of the Exhibition—Mr. H. Hartley and his 
Parsi Assistant. The funeral ceremonies were conducted in strict accord- 
ance with Muhammadan rites by the Imam, which seemed to give great 
comfort to the correligionists of the deceased on this melancholy occasion. 

The Persian Minister in England has communicated to the Founder of 
the Woking Mosque and of the Oriental Institute the high expressions of 
appreciation for his life-long disinterested labours on behalf of Muham- 
madan learning and requirements, which His Majesty, the Shah of Persia, 
had conveyed through the Prime Minister of that country. 


In the race to get Treaties signed by African Chiefs, both English and 
other explorers forget that, in the majority of cases, nothing so much sur- 
prises those dark potentates, who are not under Muhammadan influence, 
as the fact that some black markings on a piece of paper should have an 
effect on a man’s action. When a well-known French Agent recently 
fulfilled a promise made in writing, the Negro King could not recover 
from his astonishment and asked to keep the document as a Fetish. The 
lesson, hqweyer, that Captain Lugard, and other enterprising English 
travellers, who follow in the wake of French emissaries, have to learn, is 
that they are not dealing with a small Kingdom like Portugal, but with a 
big Power that is on the look-out for a quarrel. As for Negro Chiefs 
signing away their countries to England, France and Germany or any 
other European nation, with anything like a full knowledge of what they are 
doing, the idea is preposterous, though it may be convenient for intending 
despoilers to act upon it. 


We trust that the proceedings of the Anthropological Section at the 
recently held British Association will be widely circulated. 

It would be well if European Statesmen, officials, missionaries, merchants 
and travellers in Oriental countries attended to the admirable hints given 
to them by Professor Flinders Petrie to treat the natives from their own 
standpoints. This was a view that was strongly brought out at the 
Oriental Congress of 1891 in every one of its 36 Sections. 

It would, however, be still better if the representatives. of European 
civilization in the East lived there both as learners and as sympathetic 
teachers and if, instead of converting foreigners to their own ideals, 
missionaries of science and humanity were sent out in order to report to 
their own fellow-countrymen at home all the good that could be obtained 
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from E istern arts, views and methods. Sucha course would give a practical 
turn to the pious desire of Prof. F. Petrie and would gain us friends, instead 
of enemies, all over the world, whilst enriching the common store of know- 
ledge with information or suggestions useful to the whole of humanity. 


The industrial campaign on which Japan is embarked is causing much 
uneasiness in Germany and in Austria, for even Pilsener Beer, not to 
speak of other articles, is manufactured by the enterprizing “ Britishers of 
the Far East” in a manner and at a price that defies all European com- 
petition, Japan is counting on complete ascendancy in all branches of 
the trade hitherto monopolized by Western nations, when the commercial 
clauses of the Treaty of Simonosaki are once in operation. She will not 
leave Korea till this is done, in spite of the objections of France, Russia 
and Germany, and so threatens Vladivostock with a caup de main by land, 
just as she did Port Arthur. She has only go miles te march if inclined, 
or driven, to effect this purpose and is said to be able to command the 
immediate nrobilization of 60.000 men for the purpose. No wonder then 
that Russia is silently, but swiftly, sending troops to defend that harbour 
and is straining every nerve to help (mainly with 'rench money) the Chinese 
to pay their indemnity. Japan will not meve from her position till this is 
done and till she can command the cheap labour of the Chinese in order te 
acquire the commercial Empire-of the East. The prediction of Professor 
Pearson, derived from the narrow horizon ef a professorship at King’s 
College, London, and of his experience of the Chinese in Australia, is likely 
to come true, though not in the way that the Professor anticipated. 


A leader of the Saniisi sect, which is supposed to be irreconcilably hostile 
to Europeans, has just addressed a letter to Dr. Leitner acknowledging ir 
terms of abundant gratitude the present of a copy of the splendidly 
illuminated and bound edition of the Koran, phote-zincographed from the 
famous Manuscript of Hafiz Osman, which has been issued by the 
Oriental University Institute. The Santsi sends him, in return, a volume 
of the special tenets and pious meditations of his fraternity, the translation 
of which cannot fail to throw considerable light on a subject hitherte 
veiled in much obscurity. The kind expressions of the letter are a proof 
of the ease with which Europeans, if they only so desire it, can place 
themselves on terms of good relations with opponents, at least as sincere 
and pious in their way as those who may differ from them. 


The success of the last Geographical Congress, which se largely exceeded 
that of its predecessors, should not blind us to its failures. It did not 
directly insist on intending explorers possessing a knowledge of the 
danguage of the country to which a visit was to be paid. ‘This is an 
adjunct to Geographical education that we should encourage and without 
which the enumeration of names of places and degrees of latitude is mere 
vanity, Ignorance and servility often impose European designations on 
spots, the native nomenclature of which recall important historical and 
topographical facts. Yet were linguistic knowledge to be insisted on, our 
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Geographical, like our Asiatic, Societies would be emptied, for it is easier 
to talk about foreign countries or even to ride through them, than to 
correct first false impressions or misconceptions, by a study of languages 
that has no immediate result in self-advertisement, yet without which 
geographical investigations are either frustrated or, at least, remain de- 
fective. Thus while we strongly approve of the Resolution of the Congress 


to examine what remains in Europe of the Basque race (the bulk has‘ 


already migrated to America in order to escape the French and Spanish 
suppression of its privileges and language), we feel that a Mausoleum is 
really being built to what has nearly been killed. Werefer specially to the 
language, which is prohibited in schools and which, out of them, is being 
bastardized by French or Latin equivalents even for such words as “ peasant” 
for which “ Laborarier” is used instead of an indigenous compound, like 
“Jur-lana-kilia = earth-labor-doer.” Another sign-post to prehistoric linguis- 
tics is thus being destroyed in the Pyrenees as it is in the Dardistan of the 
Hindu-kush, by Latin and Saxon Vandals respectively. Basque should be 
eliminated of its foreign elements so that its people be able to resume their 
national modes of thought, and its really indigenous words should be com- 
pared with similar prehistoric fragments of language throughout Europe 
and Asia, before other analogies are sought. Nor is the instruction of 
children in geography of any vitality, if it does not proceed from the sur- 
rounding physical features of their village and town on to those of their 
country and, thence, to those of other countries, Continents, ete. Such 
advantages also as may be gathered by the promotion of “commerce,” 
if not of “civilization and Christianity,” cannot be obtained by the geo- 
graphical schooling, so properly insisted on by our Geographical Society, 
if it does not include a training in, at least, one Oriental language, and 
if it is not accompanied by accounts of the history, customs, and litera- 
ture, if any, of each country that is geographically taught. Nor should 
it be forgotten that our civilization, as hinted by General Annenkoff, has 
destroyed true geography, for, owing to Railway and Telegraph communica- 
tions, London and its commerce, for instance, are nearer to Vienna than 
the villages and smaller towns in the neighbouring Tyrol and their 
products. This is because our civilization does not develop or grow from 
natural centres, but because it proceeds fer sa/tum and accident. 





The Sanscrit Critical Journal of the Oriental Institute at Woking for 
August last, among other matter, contains articles on the degradation of 
the Brahmanas, a drama on Krishna’s career, the religion of the Kali 
Yuga, and a treatise on the Division of the Vedas. 

Owing to the pressure on our space by subjects of “actuality,” which 
has so often compelled us to add to our maximum of 240 pages, we have 
again to postpone Baron H. de Reuter’s valuable analysis of Dr. Schneider’s 
Pelasgic discoveries as also other papers of reference. Our readers seem to 
prefer the present combination of current subjects with those of perma- 
nent interest to a purely literary Quarterly dealing rather with Oriental 
Learning, Folklore, customs and religions than with the fluctuating aspects of 
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Oriental politics, however academically treated. We believe, however, 
that the contemplated small Supplement of light reading on Oriental music, 
dress (where there is any), cookery, and kindred matters would not be un- 
acceptable to the supporters of this Review from whom we should like to 
hear on the subject. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT EGYPT. 


The whole of the Egyptian people are friendly to the English with the 
exception of a very small party—which however is able to make a good 
deal of noise. ‘This party is almost entirely composed of the Europeanized 
or @ Za franka Moslems who have lost by the changes in administration, 
etc., and have a faint hope that the departure of the English would open 
up some path for them. If the English Government once made it clearly 
known to the world that England is not to be frightened by the threats of 
France and Russia, there would be a great change here. 

The Moayad—the most Anti-English and accused of being the most 
fanatic and so forth—of the Arab papers is simply playing to an imaginary 
Anti-English enthusiasm. It has a circulation of 4,000 daily and is pro- 
bably read by 10 to 12,000 people at least. Now one and all applaud its 
most rancorous articles, but most usually without any clear comprehension 
of the meaning of what they have read or heard, and the effect therefore 
is very evanescent. 

There are it seems to me only two ways out of the present position, 
either somcthing like an absolute guarantee of an evacuation, and the 
cordial co-operation of the Khedive with the English, or, as I have already 
said, a clear demonstration of the fact that England will not submit to be 
coerced by France or Russia or both. 

The real basis of the existing difficulties is the uncertainty as to the 
future. One and all consider the evacuation as doubtful and so they stand 
wavering, fearing to side with the English lest in the event of their going 
they should have to suffer for doing so. It is of such waverers that the 
strength of the Anti-English party is formed. CAIROPOLITAN, 


We insert the following letter from an educated Turkish gentleman, a 
native of Angora, Khalil Khalid Efendi, whose correspondence with Mr. 
Gladstone may be within the recollection of some of our readers. It gives 
some interesting information regarding the history of the Sasfin District and 
the relations of Turks and Armenians generally. We regret, however, that 
the writer, in his zeal for reforms, should appeal for redress to foreign 
powers, being apparently unaware that his own Sultan has, under every 
guarantee for its fulfilment, recently issued an Edict which vastly improves 
the condition of a// his subjects, Christian and Muslim. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 

Of the great powers England has most to do with the Ottoman Empire ; 
she is, therefore, bound to consider also the rights of Muhammedans. For 
the Turkish people is one thing and the Turkish government of to-day is 
another. It is a source of great sorrow to the Ottomans that England 
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which has guaranteed the integrity of the Turkish Empire should protect 
only the Christian subjects of the Sultan. What would the English 
Ambassador at Constantinople say to a Muhammedan who were to com- 
plain to him “You guaranteed the execution of the reforms which alter 
the Crimean War Sultan Majid promised to a// his subjects, and again the 
execution by the present Sultan of our Constitutian which in 1877 was 
framed with the assistance of the English Ambassador. Yet you do nothing 
when vzr rights and freedom are trampled on.” If an English Committee 
were impartially to study the rights of the peoples of ‘Turkey it would find 
that the Muhammedans are in a more pitiful condition than the Christians. 
As troubles break out every two or three years in one part or other of the 
Ottoman Empire soldiers are despatched to different quarters. Now these 
soldiers are all Muhammedans and they have to close their places of ‘Trade, 
abancon their work or business, and leave their wives and children, often 
without means of support. ‘The Turkish population is decreasing owing 
to wars and poverty, and their property is passing into the hands of the 
Armenians and other Christian neighbours. ‘Flre Christian population is 
exempt from all this. ‘Fhey pay an annual Tax of about five shillings for 
each male as exemption from Military service. ‘There are three classes 
of Military service in Turkey. In the first of these active service is 
obligatory. Every Mussulman who desires to escape from active service 
in the second or third, must pay an exemption tax of fifty pounds. As to 
the collection of the land tax—this is collected by “ Aldermen” (Ikhtiy ar} 
chosen from among themselves by the members of each sect. If any in 
justice or oppression in this matter has been practised towards the 
Armenians, it has been the work of “ Aldermen” belonging to their own 
body. In most of the legal cases between Muhammedans and Christians, 
the latter gain. The Central Government at Constantinople, anxious that 
the foreign Ambassadors should not interfere, overlook Muhammedan 
rights and so the judges, in order to preserve their posts, almost always 
give their decision in favour of the Christians. For four hundred years al} 
the marriages, testaments, and religious affairs of the Armenians have been 
in the hands of their own patriarchs ; so when Canon Macoll and his like 
speak of the Christians in ‘Furkey being under Muhammedan Jaw, they do 
but proclaim their own ignorance. ‘The “ Cathohicos,” the highest Ecclesi- 
astical authority of the Armenians in Russia has less influence than an 
ordinary Armenian priest in Turkey. For if the Catholicos were to over- 
step his purely Ecclesiastical duties, and interfere, in matters concerning 
the civil—legal—or Military position of the Russian Armenians, the Russian 
Government would at once punish him. No matter how severe this puntsh- 
ment might be, as Russia is strong, no one would interfere with her action. 
On the other hand, in every town in Turkey the religious chiefs of the 
several Communities are members of the Administrative Council, and 
besides regulating ecclesiastical matters have a voice in the civil and legal 
affairs of the place. If a priest is charged with a crime, even though his 
guilt be proved, the government cannot imprison or punish him Ike any- 
one else, unless indeed his crime be a political one. But now our Govern- 
ment cannot punish a priest even for a political crime, for if it does, the 
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Christians cry out, that their religion is being trampled upon, and report 
the occurrence with many additions to the consuls and to correspondents 
of certain European Newspapers who are always eager to take advantage 
of any story which they think will help to injure Turkey—and that can be 
turned into a “Turkish Atrocity.” When a priest is concerned in a law 
case he will not swear on the Gospel as others do, but will only say that 
when he entered the priest-hood he swore to live uprightly and honourably. 
Three years ago I met an Armenian priest who spoke of how they might 
found in the Sassun district, as it was rugged and mountainous, an in- 
dependent State like Montenegro, and who vaunted that every Sassun man 
was a match for five men, and that the Sassun women were as good fighters 
as the men. In my own city of Angora there was three years ago a famous 
trial in which an Armenian priest was found guilty on the testimony of 
many witnesses, but as he was a foreign subject the Turkish Government 
could not punish him. This priest afterwards came to London, and at 
St. Martin’s Town Hall delivered a speech on “ Armenian Atrocities” in 
the name of justice and humanity! Indeed up till quite recently there 
was never any racial quarrel between the Turks andthe Armenians. Refer- 
ring to the histories of Kurdistan we find that seven hundred years before 
the appearance of the Ottomans and twenty-seven years after the flight of 
Muhammad, the regions described in the old Arab histories as Armenia 
(the greater portion of which is now subject to Russia) fell an easy conquest 
to the Arab general Ayaz ibn Ghanem. This was because the Armenians, 
having been utterly overthrown by the Persians, were then powerless. After 
Islam had spread over these parts, two Princes who were brothers, named 
Izz-uwi-Din and Zuqa-ad-Din, took the Sassun district from an Armenian 
called Tawit. Some two hundred years after the appearance of the Otto- 
mans, when Sultan Selim I. the first Ottoman Caliph was engaged in his 
war against the Arabs, there came to him amongst other Kurdish cuiefs, 
Mehemed Bey, the ruler of Sasun, who became his subject, it was then that 
Sassun, Bitlis and Mush passed into the hands of the Turks. This event 
was of great benefit to the Armenians who had hitherto been in a miserable 
condition, but who now came and settled in the great Ottoman towns, 
where they found peace and security. From those days down to our own 
time the Turks and Armenians lived pleasantly side by side, till the advent 
of the present Government. The Armenian intriguers who come from 
abroad, and especially from Russia, have taken advantage of this unhappy 
state of matters. The object of these intriguers is not liberty; if it were, 
they would unite with the Mussulmans and demand a constitution. What 
they want is to create an independent state in Turkish Armenia and secure 
the best positions therein for themselves. But the Armenian subjects of 
the Sultan are not only the Villagers of ‘Turkish Armenia, the larger and 
better educated portion of them reside in different parts of the Ottoman 
Empire, and if misgovernment occurs in Erzerum and Van, it occurs also 
in other parts of the Empire, even in Constantinople itself. Every Mussul- 
man sees that to leave out all these Armenians as well as other races, and 
demand reforms for Turkish Arnienia alone, would be but the beginning 
of independence for that district ; without bloodshed not an inch of ground 
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will be conceded and now when the Muhammedan population is driven te 
despair, if once a civil war breaks out, we shall see terrible things, for 
no Muhammedan would tolerate an Armenian Government in Turkish 
Armenia, where for every Armenian, there are five or more Muhammedans. 
Most likely the Russian ‘Troops would enter Asia Minor and then the 
Armenian intriguers will have gained nothing, for the Russian Troops 
would find themselves welcomed by the. Turks, for many among them 
would, prefer even the Russians to the preset state of things. It is a 
great injustice to charge the Muhammedans alone with tiie outrages that 
are now occurring in the Ottoman dominions, and it is most detrimental 
to the good name and influence that England has gained among the 
millions in Turkey, outside the governing class and generally in the 
Muhammedan world, that she should be found countenancing the 
calumnies against the Muhammedan peoples that have lately appeared 
in certain English Papers and that are more unjust than anything of the 
kind printed in the “ Pan-Slavists” publications. __ 

KuHALiL Kuarimp EFEND?. 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SURVEY OF MALABAR. 

Now that some headway has been made in the work I have undertaken, 
I can.tell you something of it. This is an anthropological survey of the 
inhabitants of Malabar, by measures on living subjects,—Systematie classi- 
fication of castes and races,—Folklore, including all manners, customs, 
beliefs, ceremonies, e#c. ;—also some research in the antiquities. The 
peripatetic official cannot, of course, pursue steadily any one special 
branch of his study, and he must take what he can get. 

We have in Malabar the Namburi* Brahmans in whom is,. probably, the 


* purest Aryan blood in Southern India, and, akin to them, the Nayars, 


also tall and fair ; and we have races shorter and darker, down to those 
whose nasal index is 98 in the case of the men and considerably over 100 in 
the case of women. The nasal index is the great divisor. As a general 
rule, the higher the caste the lower the figure of the nasal index. Thus, 
the nasal index of the Namburi Brahmans is about 75, while that of the 
Jain Kursumbar of the forests is 98. I say ‘‘about,”—having operated so 
far only on Namburis of North Malabar. Those of the South will be done 
presently, itis hoped ; but they are, as a rule, rich, exclusive to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and very sacred, and therefore difficult to get at. 

Figures may be given later on. My practice is to take 23 measures, of 
which 6 are cranial, on each individual. Asa rule no more than 25 persons 
(of each sex) of each caste or race are measured unless the averages taken 
at 10 and 25 show divergence. ‘The earlier races run more to a type than 
do the Nayars and Tiyans, each of these castes comprising many classes, 
so that, while 25 may suffice in the case of wild jungle people, a much 
larger number of persons must be measured before the average measure- 
ments of the Nayar or Tiyan can be arrived at. In spite of the Malabar 
custom through which women, as a rule, live in their own house and not 


* Called also Nambudsi, 
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in their husbands’, patronymic and property going down through the 
women, and which seems to facilitate mixture of races, the measures 
reveal considerable differentiations, and there is a physical and naturalb 
basis for distinction by castes. 

Not much has been done so far in respect of antiquities which are for 
the most part various modes of disposing of the past dead. A note on 
two sepulchral chambers of a hitherto unknown pattern, discovered near 
Calicut a year ago, was sent to the Anthropological Institute. Bits of: 
broken quartz and little bits of charcoal are invariably found in con- 
nexion and correspondence with the remains of the former inhabitants of 
the Wynaad county. Curiously, two bits of quartz obviously not intended 
to be used as tools, found in last December in that part of the province, 
showed unmistakable traces of primary and secondary signs of work by 
man. Mr. Allen Brown was kind enough to verify this for me. What 
were they for? They are not Neolithic (and certainly not older), as an 
iron ring, probably for the finger, was found with them. The eustom of 
burying things with the dead obtains still in Wynaad, but not worked 
quartz, or even charcoal. 

Three photographs of non-Hindu rock carvings on the walls of a cave 
were sent to Dr. Leitner for favour of examination. It is intended to 
excavate this cave and photograph all the carvings, together with an 
inscription which appears to be in the character of the Asoka edicts, after 
the second monsoon, when the cave is dry enough for camping in, and the 
sun in southern declination can be used with the camera.—F RED. FAWCETT. 

In Camp, Calicut, Malabar, 18th August, 1895. 
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Messrs. ADDISON AND Co.; Mount Roap, Mapras, INpIA. 

1. Report of the Census of Travancore, (1891), by V. NAGAM Alva, B.A. ; 
2 vols. ; 1894. Some of the leading Native States of India have rivalled 
our own Government in the care with which the census of 1891 was 
organized and carried out and the pains with which the work done has 
been digested, tabulated and put before the public. Among other States, 
Travancore, in this as in other matters, takes a leading place, witness these 
two instructive and useful volumes, in which the learned Dewan Peshkar, 
who was the Census Commissioner for Travancore, has given the results 
to the public, by order of His Highness the Maharaja. Besides the 
details and tables usual in such reports, we are given much valuable in- 
formation on manners, customs, folklore, e¢c., which render the book most 
interesting to various classes of readers. The number of Christians in the 
State is given as follows. 
Catholics, Europeans, 78,—Eurasians, 388,—Native Christians, 294,871, total...295,337 
Protestants, 282, ” 144, ” 44,306, ,, 44,792 
Total - 360, * 532, ” 3395237, 52 340,129 
Syrian Christians were 186,782; and the Jews, divided into White and 
Black Jews, were 125. Our readers will find much interesting matter 
all through the book and particularly,—if we may specify anything where 
all is excellent,—in chap. xiv., on Castes, Tribes, and Races. The work 
reflects the greatest credit both on the ability and the diligence of Dewan 
V. Nagam Aiya, whom we congratulate on having produced a book well 
worthy to stand side by side with the Census Reports of Mysore and of 
our own Government. 


ALLAHABAD GOVERNMENT Press; INDIA. 

2. The Mogul Architecture of Fathpur-Stkri, described and illustrated, 
by E. W.. Smiru, of the Archzological Survey, N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh ; 1894; Part I. We need say little in praise of this bulky quarto, 
which is edited with all the care, and got up with all the splendour that 
characterizes the publications of the Indian Government. As _ little 
need we speak of the beauties of Fathpur-Sikri, as they are well known. 
This volume, besides a small amount of very interesting lctter-press, is 
mainly composed of beautifully produced illustrations of the buildings of 
Akbar, with their details, including coloured tiles and coloured frescoes as 
well as architectural features. Our readers will doubtless be glad to know 
that the work can be procured, in India from the Allahabad Government 
Press, Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta, and Thacker and Co., Bombay, 
and in England from W. H. Allen and Co., and Kegan Paul and Co. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND, Co.; WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 

3. History of the Bengal Artillery, by ¥. W.-Srupns, Vol. II. ; 1895. 
This stout 8vo. of 600 pages, well illustrated with maps and a portrait of 
Sir H. Lawrence, gives us an extremely interesting account of the war- 
services of this distinguished and now extinguished corps, with details of 
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its organization and equipment. It opens with the first Afghan war, and 
we have at once a noble instance of sacrifice to duty, during the disastrous 
retreat when, at the Khoord Caubul Pass, “a whole gun’s crew perished 
rather than desert their charge”: that spirit always dwelt in the ccrps. 
The narrative takes us through the siege of Jelalabad and the operations of 
Pollock and Nott, to the Maharajpore and the two Sikh campaigns and the 
' 3urma war. ‘The services rendered during the Mutiny are brought down 
to 1860. At chap. xv., General Stubbs—who served himself with dis- 
‘ tinction in the corps—takes up the history of its organization from 1748, 
: giving the changes in its equipment, etc., down to 186%, when this famous 
/ body of soldiers was finally amalgamated with the Royal Artillery. This 
volume shows throughout the same painstaking, exactness, thoroughness 
" and excellent style which characterize the previous volumes. They are 
t already, we learn, out of print ; and we hope that the requisite number of 
. subscribers will be forthcoming to enable them to be re-issued in the same 
form as this third. The military annals of the British Empire, full as they 
are of daring deeds, brilliant services and splendid discipline, tell no tale 
a more deserving of record than the history of the Bengal Artillery, so well 
9 told by Genl. Stubbs. 
; Messrs. Briss, SANDS AND FosTER; CRAVEN STREET, LONDON. 
: 4. Li Hungchang, by Pror. R. K. Douctas, 1895, forms the second 
k volume in the Series “ Pubiic men of to-day,” edited by S. H. Jeves, the 
“ first of which, on the Amir Abdur Rahman, we reviewed in our last issue. 
il Prof. Douglas treats his subject fully and ably ; and despite the difficulty 
of created by the comparative want of material for the purpose, he gives an 
excellent biography of this very remarkable personage. If no country is 
perfect, China is certainly far from any claim to perfection ; and if all men 
are necessarily moulded on national and inherited lines, Chinamen are 
i, more so perhaps than other folks. Hence if amid national faults and 
id personal defects, there is much that, to Western minds, seems bad or at 
0, least not good, there is something also to admire in the nation and very 
at much in the man, who has long been the greatest in his country. Li 
le Hungchang, as here depicted with both light and shade, towers among 
“a his compeers, in ability, diligence, patriotism and integrity,—a man whose 
is advice, if followed, might have saved China from her recent defeat, as in 
of fact his diplomacy saved her from ruin and secured for her better terms 
‘it of peace than she had any right to expect. ‘That he has defects is only 
ow to say that he is mortal and a thorough Chinese mortal to boot; but 
it viewing his character with due allowances for his surroundings, Prof. 
ay, Douglas shows us a picture of a great Chinaman which is pleasant and 
instructive to examine. In his old age, the veteran statesman still guides 
his country, so far as its rusty organization allows of guidance ; and there 
is hope still for China while his counsels find favour. 
5 . < Tr Tnr ~ = ia oh ta > sce 
of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
| (Messrs. C. J. CLay AND Sons; AVE Maria LANE, Lonpon.) 
od 5. Zhe History of the Australasian Colonies, by EpwarpD JENKS, M.A., 
1895, is one of the Cambridge Historical Series, edited by Dr. G. W. 
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PROTHERO, and furnishes a well-written and full account of New South 
Wales, Victoria, S. Australia, Queensland, W. Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand, with scraps about New Guinea, Fiji, Tonga, efc. As far as 
it goes, the book is excellent. Order, fulness of detail, good writing, 
painstaking research and thorough knowledge of the subject are con- 
spicuous throughout its pages—over 300 in number. The political 
history, in particular, is treated at great length and fully, with a mastery of 
grasp which. does the author great credit. We said, as far as the work 
goes ; for it betrays defects which need to be rectified. Scarcely anything 
is brought down to date, for a book published in the 2nd half of 1895. 
Internal exploration is singularly incomplete ; there is no notice of the 
acclimatization of camels ; the W. Australian goldfields are dismissed in 
four lines; the financial crash of 1893 is not reached and is hence un- 
noticed ; there is nothing about the burning questions of the unemployed 
and of the future capacity for extension inwards of the Colonies; in 
dealing with Federation there is no notice of the Ottawa Conference, the 
names of the present and immediately preceding Governors of the Colonies 
are not even mentioned; and last, not least, the final chapter called 
“Statistics of the Australasian Colonies” is most surprisingly defective. 
The 2 meagre pages of which it consists mention neither the assets nor 
the public debt of these colonies. The subject is, in fact, tabooed. 
What information is given professes to come down to 1893; but in many 
cases it is far from reaching that date; and as the statistics end with 
1891,—before the last crash—their value and interest are simply anti- 
quarian. With this rather serious drawback of not being up to date 
defect which could be easily rectified in a future edition—the work is 
most valuable to the student of History, as furnishing in a compact and 
well-digested form a mass of information which all could not seek for 
elsewhere by themselves. 
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Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALL; HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, 

6. We are glad to see that Mr. P. L. McDermott’s valuable British 
East Africa or Ibea, has reached a second edition, as that important part 
of Africa requires to be better and more widely made known. 

THE CLARENDON PRESS; OXFORD. 

7. The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, by W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Vol. I. Zhe Lycos Valley and South-western Phrygia; 1895. Prof. 
Ramsay’s former work, the Geography of Asia Minor, reviewed by us in 
our number for April 1891, showed how ripe was his scholarship and how 
thorough his working of what he took up. The present volume, splendid 
in its get-up, is a continuation of that work. He takes up the districts 
and cities, one by one, in this part of Asia Minor; he deals clearly, 
simply and exhaustively with their geography ; he gives the substance of 
what history tells us of them; their ethnography, religions and customs 
are depicted ; their church history is gone into, as fully as documents 
allow ; and there are lists of their Bishops, extracted, generally speaking, 
from the records of Councils. Numerous inscriptions are transcribed, 
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which throw great light on the general history and the peculiar circum- 
stances of places. Careful investigation, detailed observation, rich stores 
of scholarly research, systematic order, comprehensive grasp and a sound 
judgment characterize every page of the volume in our hands. To do it 
justice is impossible in the space allotted to us for reviewing books in the 
Asiatic Quarterly: this would make quite a long article in itself. We can 
only recommend the work to our readers, as one that is as comprehensive 
as it is interesting, and as well written as it is important to all who wish 
to have a thorough knowledge of the history and geography of an im- 
portant part of Asia Minor. We look forward with keen interest for 
a continuation of Professor Ramsay’s great work ; and‘we hope the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund will be liberally maintained to continue the 
important help which it has given to Prof. Ramsay’s researches. 

8. A Practical Hindustani Grammar, Parts I. and IIL., compiled by 
Cot. A. O. GREEN, R.E.; 1895. Though there was no lack of works in- 
tended to teach a knowledge of the Hindustani language, Col. Green has 
given us one more; and we have no hesitation in saying that it will be 
found as useful for that purpose as any of the others. It is mainly written 
on the plan known as “ Otto’s,” the grammatical instructions being inter- 
rupted by exercises and short vocabularies. Its division into two parts,— 
in reality two volumes,—is quite arbitrary; and many will think with us 
that it might have been better to put the grammar into one little volume, 
and all the exercises and vocabularies into the other, which would then be 
the larger of the two. On the whole, the work deserves hearty recom- 
mendation. We must notice, however, that it will require some revision— 
e.g. at page 36, “now light the lamp” is translated “abhi chirag/ jala’o: 
“abhi” (at once, immediately) should have been “ab,” now, and the 
apostrophe in jala’o is somewhat superfluous. All through, the can 
and should be rendered by a q, leaving k to represent 3, and avoiding the 
need of the dotted k. The author needlessly multiplies the number of 
cases—putting a Dative, an Ablative, and a Locative is sheer non- 
sense. The book is, however, a very handy and useful one for learning the 
Hindustani language ; and it would be more so were some attempt made 
in it to give the learner an idea of that Eastern horror, the Siekiste/: 
handwriting which, if it be not altogether and hopelessly guess-work, must 
have at least some principles, a statement and examples of which might 
somewhat help in the acquirement of the extremely difficult but very 
necessary art of deciphering native Hindustani current handwriting. 

9. Zhe Old Missionary, by Sin W. W. HunrTer, K.c.s.1.; 1895. Here 
is a beautiful Indian sketch—of a rare type of man, admirable for every 
good quality,—whom Sir William has depicted with great skill and pains: 
the picture lives. All the other figures introduced,—each a weil-drawn 
portrait of a typical personage,—form only a background, but a very 
beautiful one, for the grand central personality. For once, here is a most 
interesting story, without a vestige of love-making, yet true to nature and 
grace in every detail. The Scotch Episcopalian and the Catholic Priest, 
with native Christians of both kinds,—the variety of officials introduced, 
incidentally showing how delicate is the task of governing India,—the old 
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Brahman Pundit and the young Brahman convert,—-the rough hillmen and 
the devoted Indian servant,—and that ‘lonely, desolate and touching 
graveyard,—all tell of Sir W. Hunter’s thorough acquaintance with Indian 
alfairs, persons and classes. Mr. Douglas is, of course, not a common 
case, and becomes rarer every year as our stereotyped laws and adminis- 
tration extend further and deeper into every nook of India ; the Brahman 
Pundits still exist ; the Father Jeromes are still at work ; native Christians 
increase, though slowly. Not only will those who have had the happiness 
of knowing such characters delight to see them here depicted with such 
fidelity, but the general reader will gaze with equal awe and pleasure, on 
such rare and spleadid specimens of our common humanity, even though 
the figures may be somewhat new to him. 


Messrs. A. CONSTABLE AND Co. ; WESTMINSTER. 
10. Alemories of seven Campaigns, by J. H. ‘THORNTON, ESQ., C.B., M.B. 5 
895. A long, eventful and distinguished career of 35 years in the Indian 
Medical Service renders the author's experiences, as here detailed, 
very pleasant light reading. The Mutiny, the China war, three frontier 
and two Egyptian expeditions, furnish ample material for enjoyable 
reading, interspersed as the narrative is, with good description of places 
and little biographical touches which help to diversify the subjects treated. 
But it is mainly as a simple statement of the ordinary grind of duty in the 
Indian Medical Service, during peace and war, that the charm and utility 
of the book consist. The daily rounds of military hospital practice,—-then 
of civil and military Surgeon, of superintendent of the local jail,. dispensa- 
ties, hospitals, etc.—next of Principal Medical officer of an expedition, 
and finally of Deputy Surgeon General and Principal Medical officer of 
the Punjab Frontier Force, with annual inspections, committees, and 
reports, will show the general reader that the Indian officer’s life is not at 
all ‘beer and skittles.” We are taken all over the North of India, Calcutta 
to. Rajanpur and Abbottabad to Arrah. The excellent narrative of the 
father is well illustrated by the drawings of his children; and the whole bulky 
volume of over 360 pages constitutes a book which we can honestly re- 
commend to our readers. Why Mr. Hake should have had to write an 
Introduction to it, passes our comprehension. 

11. Jndia’s Scientific Frontier, Where ts it, What ts it? by Cou. H. B. 
Hanna; 1895, constitutes No. 2 of the author’s “ /udian Problems.” It 
extends to 95 pages, with a skeleton map for the comparison of the 
frontier of 1876 with the present. As the map, however, does not clearly 
and completely mark the various ranges, passes, rivers, roads, and tracks 
with any attempt at the accuracy required for the scientific study of the 
strategical value of a country, it is of service only to show how far an advance 
has been made. Neither is Col. Hanna more accurate than his map in 


answering his own question “ Where is it ?’—he simply tells us his opinion 
of where the scientific frontier is not. ‘The present one, he says, is all 
wrong, everywhere, and along the whole line; but he does not clearly say 
whether this is in consequence of the scientific defects of the present 
posts, or of the weakness with which they are held, or of the possibility of 
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that further and, as he rightly says, indefinite advance, which goes under 
the name of “ Forward Policy.” The first may be subject to modification, 
but no soldier can doubt that Quetta is a tower of strength to our position 
on the Indus. That more troops are needed for those fronticr posts is 
only another way of saying, that the increase in our army has not been in 
proper proportion to the advance of our frontiers, east, west and north. 
In his condemnation of the forward policy we heartily join,—not, how- 
ever, because (as he thinks) Russia can never invade India, but because 
the Indus line is the proper base for our defence of India. Neither is the 
other question, “What is a scientific frontier?” answered in detail by 
Col. Hanna. But there are indications in this book, that he considers the 
River Indus to be our real scientific frontier. Here, too, we can agree 
with him, if by this he means the “ne of the River Indus, as distinct 
from the stream itself. ‘There is much information to be gathered from 
Col. Hanna’s pages, especially in the condemnation of the forward policy by 
Lord Lawrence, and other Indian officials ; and in the notes of the very 
interesting and not generally studied breaks that are constantly occurring 
on our railways in Baluchistan. He is not always correct, however, in his 
assertions, as an instance of which we note that his statement, that 
Baluchistan reverted to plundering, on the occurrence of the Maiwand 
disaster, is not borne out by facts: all the tribes professed to remain 
quiet, most helped us, and the Achakzais of Kwaja Amran, and the 
Marris of the Harnai valley were speedily brought to their senses. Though 
many will differ in opinion on many points in this book,—and we ourselves 
by no means agree with the author in all his views—it is deserving of very 
careful study by all military men and statesmen; and as such we can 
recommend it to them. 

12. The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, by J. F. Hewitt, Vol. IL., 
1895. Just a year ago, we reviewed Mr. Hewitt’s bulky volume with this 
same title, which gave no indication that another was to follow, to complete 
what seemed to be a pointless end. This second and smaller volume con- 
tinues all the characteristics of the first. We have the same depth of study 
and variety of illustration and multiplicity of subject-matter, combined with 
the same desultory treatment and vagueness of conclusion. We open the 
book at random, and apropos of an inscription, we are told, of Gud-ia 
(p. 320): 

‘*Mother I had none, my mother was the water deep; father I had none, my father 
was the water deep. This proves that he was the son of the flying bull of light, the 
Kerub of the Assyrians and the Gudura of Hindu mythology, who had become the son 
of the sea, the fish-god Ia. The Semite flying bull of the Assyrian sons of the wild cow, 
has, as his colleague, the flying ram of the Greek story.of Jason, the father of the children 
of Rachel, the ewe. ... It was under the guardianship of the ram, the constellation 
Aries, that the young fish-sun left his nurse, the moon, in February, and proceeded on 
the independent course that he pursued during the last 10 lunar months of his annual 
existence.” 

No absolute conclusion has, as far as we can see, been yet reached, 
though 8 ages are summed up at the end, from “the successive year 
reckonings of the agricultural races, who were the founders of organized 
civilized life.” 
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Messrs. Horace Cox anp Co.; BREAM’s BuILprNcs, LONDON. 

13. An Australian in China, by G. E. MORRISON, M.B., F.R.G.S. 5 1895. 
To begin with, the numerous illustrations in this book are excellent, and 
there is a very fair map of the journey across China, from Shanghai, 
through the provinces of Hupeh, Szechuan, Kweichau, and Yunnan, to 
Bhamo, and by Mandalay to Rangoon. Dr. Morrison’s journey is almost 
unique. He knew no Chinese ; those with whom he travelled knew no 
English ; and he engaged no interpreter. He carried no arms; but with 
a regular Chinese passport, and himself dressed as a Chinese, not, of 
course, for the purpose of a disguise but merely as a compliment to the 
people, complying with their habits, living and feeding as a Chinese ; 
conducting himself with easy familiarity combined with a dignified deport- 
ment; making no parade of rank or riches, but exacting what was his 
due, he passed right through China uninjured in person or property, well 
treated and well served, experiencing nothing but civility and kindness. He 
is naturally loud in his praise of this singular people, and one cannot but 
reflect, that those who find them difficult to deal with may often have 
only themselves to blame. There is much about opium and missionaries, 
and on both subjects Dr. Morrison speaks as a sensible man who has had 
many opportunities for observation: among other things he testifies to 
numerous examples coming under his own notice, of inveterate opium- 
smokers who were strong, sturdy and intelligent. By officials and people 
alike he was weli treated, experiencing no hitch or obstruction in his 
journey. He has much to point out in the Chinese character which is 
deserving ot high praise; and his contrasts of some of their traits with 
those of other nations are much in favour of the Chinese. Of course, he 
is not blind to their faults, Being without means of interchanging thoughts 
with even his travelling companions, much more with the people through 
whom he passed, he laboured under great disadvantages ; but his powers of 
observation were keen and far-reaching. His descriptions of the country 
and the people, of the scenery of the one and the manners and appearance 
of the other are of great interest, while the well-written story of his daily 
progress, with its ever-changing details and its humorous incidents, makes 
Dr. Morrison’s book as pleasant to read as a good novei. 


Mr. JT.’ FisHeR UNWIN; PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 

14. Kafir Stories, by W. C. ScuLty; 1895, is one of the volumes of 
the “* Autonym Library,” and an interesting one. It contains 7 stories of 
life in S, Africa, depicting both native and European, separately and 
cgether. The tales are well varied and well told. What a sameness in 
numan life, ali over the globe! Sorrow and injustice, mistaken kindness 
and deep remorse, reckless daring and depraved tastes, and a tragic story 
of love too soon cut short, are depicted, and all ends with a tale of an 
almost farcical use of chemistry as a peace-securing agent. The details of 
all these matters our readers must seek in the book itself, which they will 
be charmed to read. 

15. Told on the Pageda (1895), is a small book with five very -pretty 
illustrations, beautifully produced, ond 7 simple tales of Burman life, 
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extremely well written,—among which we give the palm to the pathetic 
“Vigil of Mah May.” Her heroic patience, her brave defence, and her 
tragic end,—leaving even her memory under a cloud, rather than sur- 
render her trust,—depict beautifully and simply, what all must admire— 
the daily martyrdom and resolute discharge of duty in daily life of the 
unsung heroes of the world, for whom, in this life at least, there is neither 
peace, rest nor reward. All the tales are good; but the one we have 
specified is a veritable gem. 

16. Persia, by S. G. W. BENJAMIN, is one of the earlier volumes of the 
Story of the Nations Series, and it deals with the entire history of Persia 
within 300 pages. The earlier and legendary part, though very interesting 
and not generally known, has too much space allotted to it, and as the 
author’s style savours oft of prolixity, he leaves himself barely 25 pages for 
the history of Persia from A.D. 629 to 1888. Here, of course, is a great 
want of that just proportion which should exist in every well-planned 
book. A fuller sketch, too, of Zoroastrianism was needed than is given, 
and to find place for this, within his limits, he might have spared us 
Dryden’s hackneyed ode, and the numerous trite moral and didactic 
aphorisms interspersed amid the actions which he often describes at 
unnecessary length. He fails also to give a thorough knowledge of the 
inner life of Persia, of the manners and customs of its people, of the 
organization of its armies or (except in a couple of places) of the systems 
of administration of the Persian Empire. There is a curious slip at 
p. 272: “During his [Isdigerd III.’s] reign Persia ceased for 900 years 
to be an independent power, and he himself was driven,” etc.— How long 
he must have reigned! The book, however, is well illustrated, the 
portraits of some of the later Shahs being peculiarly interesting, and what 
is given us of the history of Persia is correctly and well told. The 
whole work forms easy and pleasant reading, some parts (as, ¢.g., the 
defeat of the Ephthalites by Varahan at pp. 211-3) being quite as sen- 
sational as a good novel. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND Co.; LONDON. 


17. Chinese Characteristics, by ARTHUR H. SmitH; 1895. Here is a 
book on China of the right kind, and consequently of the utmost import- 
ance for forming a fair notion of what to most of us is an incompre- 
hensible medley of seemingly contrary qualities—the Chinese race. Mr. 
Smith, who served 25 years in China in the American Mission, does not 
give us his own opinions, well founded though they naturally would be, 
from his long experience. China, he tells us correctly, is large, and 
opinions are often expressed on local and circumscribed knowledge. His 
plan is to take a certain number of leading characteristics, and to paint 
them, as they are found in the Chinese, by reiterated strokes of the brush, 
as in a picture,—by giving instance on instance illustrating what he has 
said. He begins with “face,” which though not altogether unknown in 
the west, is carried by the Chinese to an extraordinary extent. Their 
frugality, industry, and politeness; their physical vitality, patience and 
perseverance ; their proneness for misunderstanding, indirection and 
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general muddle-headedness ; their strong nerves, conservatism, benevo- 
lence, and filial piety ; their want of accuracy, truth, sympathy and public 
spirit ; their respect for law, their mutual responsibility arrangements, and 
general contentment; their indifference to what we call comfort ; their 
suspicion of each other and their contempt of foreigners,—are all well 
delineated, with a master’s hand. The xxvi. chapter, on Polytheism, 
Pantheism, and Atheism, well shows the aspect of China’s religious con- 
dition ; and xxvii. deals with her present needs. Throughout the book, 
our author shows a fair and impartial mind and holds a just balance; he 
is blind to neither Chinese faults nor to Chinese virtues ; and while he 
extenuates nothing, he sets down naught in malice. In how many 
passages does the same common human nature of west and east crop up 
to view, as, ¢.g. at p. 301, where “they often say and appear to think, 
‘If you believe in (the gods) then they really are gods ; but if you do nut 
believe in them, there are none,’”—which is just the Western unbeliever’s 
supercilious declaration that God is subjective. Our author advocates 
reforms, of course. But it is difficult to stir China. ‘‘ The object-lessons 
of Hong Kong, Shanghai and other treaty ports are before their eyes for 
ever so many years ; they never dream of imitating the models. ... To 
reform China, the springs of character must be reached and purified, 
conscience must be practically enthroned and no longer imprisoned. . . . 
What China needs is righteousness, and in order to attain it, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that she have a knowledge of God, and a new conception 
of man, as well as of the relation of man to God. She needs a new life 
in every individual soul, in the family and in society” (pp. 328-331). He 
sums up in two words, Christian civilization. But he states not the means 
by which the great reform is to be accomplished. At p. 329 he tells us 
‘“‘ British character and conscience have been more than 1,000 years in 
attaining their present development,” their Christian belief notwithstanding. 
That points to but a dim and distant future for the resurrection of China. 
Meanwhile, however, he has done more than most recent writers to give us 
a true and faithful representation of the Chinaman as he is; and we are 
sure that our readers will agree with us, after perusing it, that it is a great 
and important book, as entertaining as it is instructive, well illustrated 
and charmingly written. 


Mr. Joun Murray; Lonpon. 


18. Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman, by T. H. THORNTON, C.S.1L., D.C.L. ; 
1895. Our author, sometime Foreign Secretary to the Indian Govern- 
ment, has all the qualifications requisite for treating the subject of this 
book, as both knowing the man, the places, and the peoples dealt with, 
and as having held in his hand the complicated reins of Indian foreign 
affairs. The book he gives us is accordingly excellent, both as a biography 
of Sir Robert and as a history of what Baluchistan was formerly and what 
Sandeman made out of its once seething and troublesome tribes. The 
outlines of the grand figure of Sir Robert are splendidly drawn, though 
some of the lighter touches and deeper tones that form the private man 
are perhaps wanting. The work done is admirably told, and due justice 
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is meted out to him who did it. It is a pleasure to peruse the life of this 
latest, but by no means the final one, if the great Paladins of the Indian 
Empire, who did so much good, because they loved, understood and 
appreciated the people whom they both guided and ruled, because they 
combined the firm, iron grip of conscious power with the gentle encourage- 
ment of a kindly sympathy, and the persuasive advice of superior know- 
ledge and wisdom with the strict impartiality of perfect justice to all. 
The character of the man is seen in his work, in the difficulties overcome, 
the obstacles removed, the errors of others corrected, the good done, the 
order evolved out of chaos, and especially the affectionate relations 
established between himself and the once wild and lawless tribes, chiefs 
and people. This last is one of the most pleasant points in his life. He 
was a power in himself, because he had made himself loved and trusted 
by all around him. Lives like his should be familiar text-books for those 
who choose the Indian services, which if they no longer yield the vast 
riches of former times, at least give immense opportunities of doing good 
to one’s fellow-men; working for the benefit of both India and England, and 
building for one’s self a niche in the temple of Fame, even without forcing 
on wars or annexing foreign territory. Sandeman is wrongly claimed as 
an advocate of the Forward Policy. He certainly condemned inaction 
and non-intervention, which had been carried perhaps too far under 
circumstances very different from those in which “ masterly inactivity ” 
was begun. But just as distinctly and positively was he opposed to a 
restless pushing onwards of frontiers beyond a special limit, as he posi- 
tively says, in one of his interesting political memoranda which Dr. 
Thornton gives us at the end of the volume, (p. 352). After stating how 
we should act towards Afghanistan and the Amir and persuade all that we 
would defend them against aggression: “Further than this I would not 
go, unless actually compelled by such conduct as would of necessity bring 
us into collision with him.” And at p. 362, we learn that “the advance 
made in the direction of Chaman (was) an advance which I at the time 
deprecated.” In fact, Sandeman’s plan—and a good one under men like 
him,—was midway between the Forward and the non-intervention policies. 
He would have all the frontier tribes, (retaining their independence, 
organization and customs, with summary British justice impartially 
administered), joined in an Imperial Federation, under the guidance 
rather than the rule of selected frontier officers. Dr. Thornton rightly 
quotes at the outset ‘‘ Peace hath her victories, No less renowned than 
war”; these tribes are far better subjected by firm and kind con- 
ciliation than by expeditions and punishments; and Sandeman rightly 
touched the point when he wrote, “‘ To be successful on this frontier a 
man has to deal with the hearts and minds of the people, and not only 
with their fears.” This book which is well printed and illustrated and has 
a good map, should be welcomed by all who are interested in India and 
her politics, as well as by those who love to study the grand characters of 
the choice spirits whom the United Kingdom so plentifully produces in 
her varied services. 
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Messrs. GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED; STRAND, LONDON. 


19. This enterprising firm of publishers sends us the following works: 
(a) The Strand Magazine; (6) the Picture Magazine; (c) the Strand 
Musical Magazine ; (d) Round the World—al\ old favourites, quite up to 
their usual high standard ; (ec) the 4th No. of the Avt Bible, which, like its 
predecessors, is beautifully illustrated at almost every page; (/) the first 
number of Round London, a companion to Round the World and Round 
the Coast; and (g) the Sportfolto, under which peculiar name we have a 
collection of portraits of cricketers, bicyclists, and golfers, with a letterpress. 
It will help to familiarize the public with the features of many sporting 
characters, which would otherwise remain unknown to them. All these 
works are issued in the well-known thoroughly excellent style of this firm, 
and every one of them well repays the outlay in its purchase. 


Messrs. H. S. NicHots anp Co.; SoHo Square, LONDON. 


20. Zhe Secret History of the Court and Cabinet of St. Cloud, 2 vols., 
1895, consists of a series of long letters ‘from a gentleman at Paris to a 
Nobleman in London,” written in August to October, 1805. The preface 
suggests that the writer was one Stewarton, whose name points to the 
‘land o’ cakes” but who freely betrays to an English Patron the secrets 
of France of which he always writes as “our” country, while speaking of 
Britain as “your” country. Like most such writers, he sends what he 
knows will be acceptable. He is a hot royalist, and consequently a violent 
anti-Napoleonist, in addition to being an anti-Revolutionist. All that 
comes in contact with either the Bonapartes or the Revolution is equally 
and entirely drawn in the most odious colours. Nothing is too untrue, 
absurd or foul for his purpose ; and we see what good grounds we have to 
doubt the information he gives and the details he furnishes, when we find 
him denying organizing talent to Carnot, popularity with his soldiers to 
Napoleon, and ability to Cardinal Gonsalvi, Murat, Ney, Massena. Even 
poor General Mack is tarred with the black brush, because he failed to 
crush Napoleon. There are continual sneers at all religion, while the 
writer speaks of Catholicism as his own: if it was, it must have had a very 
light seat indeed. ‘Treachery, theft, robbery, murder and impurity are 
attributed indiscriminately to all and sundry, except only those who happen 
to belong to his side. Neither the Revolution nor the first Empire con- 
stituted model epochs of all the virtues any more than the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and XV. The times were bad enough, and the people wicked 
enough, and the rulers depraved enough, not to need the gross exaggerations 
and inventions here recorded. Of such we have an instance in Vol. 2, 
pp. 160, etc., where, in the details of the estates with which Napoleon 
enriched his sister Pauline at the expense of the people, are the Italian 
palaces and estates of er husband, Prince Borghese. Historically of little 
value, the books are yet of some interest, as showing how bitter was party 
feeling in 1805, what spies and traitors to France for the sake of legitimacy 
surrounded Napoleon, and what kind of information was demanded and 
supplied in England. 
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21. The Model Republic, A History of the rise and progress of the Swiss 
People, by F. GRENFELL BAKER; 1895, is a closely printed volume of 
538 pages, dealing with Switzerland, her people and her history, in full 
detail. That history is not of course new and here it has been collected 
from various works ; but the task has been well executed and the result is 
excellent. It is perhaps unfortunate that the author goes out of his track 
to give notes, especially on religious or semi-religious subjects, in which 
undue bias is shown, sometimes on one side and sometimes on another. 
On other matters too his judgment is not quite secure, and (as an instance) 
he will find few except “‘ Kelts ” ready to admit that, 

“the nervous and refining influences characteristic of the Keltic race began to show 
through the more animal features of the resulting nation and have steadily progressed in 
force and prominence down to the present time, when in Switzerland, as elsewhere 
throughout Western Europe, the re-emergence of the predominating conditions that form 
the mental and physical peculiarities of the Kelts is now fully established, that make 
them the bravest, the most intellectual, energetic, active and sensitive of the children of 


men” (p. 53). 

At p. 64 we have repeated the story that Charlemagne’s war with Desiderius 
was undertaken to defend the pope against the Lombards instead of being 
a domestic quarrel with a woman, as usual, in it. William Tell is, of course, 
knocked on the head and relegated to legend-land; while strange to say 
Henry IV. shivers at Cavossa, both in the text and the rather meagre 
index. Other slips there are which need not be noticed; instead we 


prefer saying that the book is very useful as giving a sufficient history of 
Switzerland, down to 1874. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND ; HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 

22. The Quarterly Statement, July 1895, is as full as its predecessors of 
most useful matter. Dr. F. J. Bliss spent a well-earned holiday in doing 
important work in a new locality ; and the narrative of his expedition to 
Moab and Gilead in March is delightful reading. We have a further 
report on the Jerusalem excavations, —some good notes from Herr Baurath 
von Schick,—and one on the stoppage of the Jordan, by Col. Watson. 
The Rev. W. Ewing’s Journey in the Hauran, with the Greek inscriptions 
collected, is continued, as are the meteorological tables of J. Glaisher. 
As was stated at the Annual meeting of the General Committee of this 
Fund, on the 16th July, the years work has been very successful,—there 
have been some new discoveries and many valuable prosecutions of older 
ones,—and the hopes held out of even greater success in the future are, 
we think, most likely to be realized. We trust that generous support will 
be given to the Funds, to enable the Committee to continue the good 
work already so well executed. It reflects the greatest credit all round :— 
on the General Committee, on those who projected and those who 
executed the work,—and (we must not forget) on the authorities who 
aided it. The details as given in these Quarterly Statements furnish most 
interesting reading. we 

Messrs. G. PHILIP AND SON; FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

23. The Exploration of Australia, by A. F. CALVERT, F.R.G.S., etc., 1895. 

The story of Australian exploration is well told in this beautiful guario, 
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with its excellent maps and interesting illustrations, especially of the men 
who led the exploring parties, governed the budding settlements or other- 
wise distinguished themselves in the history of the great Southern land. 
The first portrait given is that of William Dampier. Beginning with the 
very beginning, the early discoveries are briefly but sufficiently touched, as 
having been already dealt with in the author’s previous work ‘“‘ Ze Discovery 
of Australia.” The details become more full as we reach the time of British 
enterprise ; and the various exploring and settling parties are discussed, 
with what they did and what they failed to do. The expeditions of the 
still living Nestor of Australia, Sir George Grey, are well dealt with, and 
show the veteran’s early hardihood, skill and unselfishness, which have 
combined with his other qualities to make his name venerated everywhere. 
The various expeditions are brought down to comparatively late times, 
though not to the latest. It is an important and interesting book, which 
should be extensively welcomed. 


ReE.Licious Tract Society; LONDON. 

24. Rambles in Japan, by H. B. TRistRAM, D.D.; 1895. Canon Tristram 
went on an inspection of Missions to Japan, but in this charming work, he 
does not unnecessarily obtrude the missions though he has, of course, a 
good deal to say about them. Asa tourist and a naturalist, enjoying special 
facilities owing to a peculiarly favourable passport, he wandered at will,-— 
accompanied by his daughter who spoke Japanese,—up and down the 
country. He is enthusiastic on the scenery, the people, the arts and 
manners of the country; and though he modestly decries his work as 
mainly a transcript of his diary written without any intention of publication, © 
yet—and perhaps therefore—he gives us a most interesting account of his 
impressions ; and among them we read with a deep feeling of pleasure the 
good canon’s delight when he comes across rare and beautiful plants and 
skins or specimens of indigenous birds and butterflies, etc. His book, 
which is enriched with 45 excellent illustrations, is very pleasant reading. 

Messrs. ROUTLEDGE AND Sons; Lonpon, MANCHESTER AND 
New YorK. 

25. Zhe Confucian Analects, translated with notes and an Introduction, 
by W. JENNINGS, M.A.; 1895, is the 93rd of the set called “Sir John 
Lubbock’s Hundred Books.” It is of high repute in China as the first 
of THE four Books. It contains the substance of the teaching of the great 
philosopher, whose name is not only in honour all over the Chinese 
Empire, but has even been transferred, by Western ignorance, from the code 
of ethics which it is to a supposed religious system which it is not. Like 
most ancient Oriental works, this collection of the master’s sayings com- 
bines doctrine of very varying quality. Confucius never rises, of course, 
above the material and temporal; many of the sayings appear trivial, and 
more of them are vague. Still there is much wisdom; and many rules 
for practical guidance through life may be culled from the recorded utter- 
ances of this great student of human nature. The interest in the study of 
the work is greatly enhanced from its antiquity, as Confucius died B.c. 478. 
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THE SANSKRIT PUBLISHING Co. ; MEERUT, N.W.P., INp1A. 

26. Migamagam Patrika is a monthly Hindu religious paper, published 
in Sanskrit and Hindi, to promote the ancient religion of India. It is 
devoted solely to social, religious, moral and historical subjects, and 
eschews politics. The style is good, impressive and graphic. Students of 
Sanskrit and Hindi and Indian Civil Service Candidates taking up these 
languages will find the publication useful for their studies; and as the 
annual subscription is only 4s. a year, we trust the periodical will receive 
the wide support which it deserves from all who take an interest in the 
encouragement of Oriental studies. T. & 








MEssrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND Co. ; LONDON. 


27. The Money of India, by “ Caro.us, Citizen and Clockmaker,” is a 
small pamphlet of the Bimetallic persuasion, with many truisms regarding 
the necessity of reform in Britain’s financial system, so far as currencies 
are concerned. The “ new silver coinage for the Orient,” which forms the 
second title of the pamphlet, suggests certain changes for making the Shilling 
and Rupee easily convertible into the dollar, an idea more fully treated 
in Dr. Val d’Eremao’s “The Currency Problem in the British Empire,” 
(Asiatic Quarterly Review, July, 1894). That there are ways for helping 
to aright solution of the Currency problem is just as certain as the deplorable 
fact that there seems not the slightest chance of the Imperial Government 
doing what is required. The new dollar offered a good chance, which has, 
with characteristic folly and neglect, been disregarded. The pamphlet will 
repay perusal. 


Messrs. THACKER, SPINK AND Co.; CALCUTTA, AND NEWGATE STREET, 
LonpDon. 

28. Reminiscences of Agra, by F. FANTHOME, 2nd Edition; 1895. 
The author’s is a very laudable attempt to give a history of the Catholic 
Mission established in Agra since the 17th century. Much valuable 
space, however, is needlessly occupied by Akbar and his “ Christian 
wife’”—more than half the book; and the author,—himself a Catholic— 
seems to forget that as there can be no valid marriage between a Catholic 
and an unbaptized person like Akbar, no Catholic lady living with him 
could be his lawful wife, even if he had not other wives still living ; and 
hence there is nothing to boast of, in that connexion. Akbar, too, is 
drawn in too roseate hues, without a hint of the darker shades which 
marred his character. I venture also to suggest the rectification of some 
mistakes. The now existing “old Church” of Agra (in which, besides 
those mentioned, is buried also the Rev. W. McGrane of All Hallows’ 
College, Dublin) is a later erection than Akbar’s time; and the Lady 
Juliana, whose Sevai at Delhi is mentioned at p. 16 was a different and 
later person than the Lady Juliana stated correctly at p. 32 to have been 
married to Mr. Bourbon (p. 32): the former was the grandmother of the 
Captain named at p. 61. The badly kept archives of the Agra Mission— 
(they were saved in the Fort during the Mutiny)—may neither be accessible 
nor of much use, but there are still several sources available for collecting 
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many interesting details ; and among them, besides Fr. Rocco-Cocchia’s 
History of the Capuchin Missions, are the Bombay Examiner's papers by 
the late Fr. (afterwards Bishop) Symphorien Mouard on the Padri 
Santoos Cemetery, and the older surviving native Christians at Agra, 
Gwalior and Sirdhana, who hold much valuable traditional knowledge 
which should be collected before they pass away. We hope Mr. Fanthome 
may be able to issue a revised edition; for his record of the oldest 
Christian mission in northern India is, even in its present state, a book of 
extreme interest to the -antiquary and historian. We would suggest a 
more detailed account of how the Agra Mission passed from the Jesuits to 
the Capuchins and of its earlier days as the “Mission of Tibet and 
Hindustan ” which was originally its rather extensive title. 


THE TOWER PUBLISHING CompaANy, LD. ; MINoRIES, LONDON. 


29. Stolen Souls, by W. LE Queux; 1895, is the title of a series of 
14 short stories, of more or less interest, very diversified in scene and 
form, and told in excellent style. Though given in the first person 
singular, the personality varies very considerably—from an English 
journalist to an Italian sculptor and from a French officer back to an 
English novelist-painter. Some of the positions are exciting, some of the 
personages extremely singular, and some of the theories verge on the 
impossible. The book, well got up, is very pleasant reading. 


TRANSCASPIAN STAFF PRESS; ASKHABAD, RUSSIA. 


30. Obzor Zakaspiiskoi Oblasti za 1893, god. Askhabad, is the official 
summary of statistical and other information on Russian Transcaspia for 
1893, following the lines of the Reports for 1891 and 1892, of which an ex- 
tract was given in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Vol. VIII., No. 15. This 
one deals with: I. Frontiers and administrative divisions ;—II. Popula- 
lation ;—III. Irrigation;—IV. Forestry ;—V. Agriculture, Husbandry, 
Gardening, Cattle-raising, Local Industry, Fisheries ;—VI. Mineral wealth ; 
—VII. Roads and the postal and telegraphic service ;—VIII. Com- 
merce ;—-IX. Revenue and taxation;—X. Sanitary conditions and 
service ;—XI. Colonization ;—XII. Scientific investigations. Exploring 
parties, sent by General Kuropatkin, to the districts of Manghyshlak and 
Krasnovodsk, to settle the limits of the various districts, have, in their 
reports, described, in great detail, some parts of these districts, particularly 
the “ Uzboi” (ancient bed of the Oxus). Many parts of the steppe north 
of the Transcaspian Railway, hitherto supposed to be barren sands, are 
now found to be tracts of plains and hills, covered with grass and 
bushes, and tolerably good water can be found at no great depth. The 
report of his tour in the district by the Krasnovodsk divisional medical 
officer is of considerable interest. 

The population of Russian Transcaspia was 337,629,—7.e., 255,597 
Turkomans,—57,542 Kirghiz,—9,955 Russians (troops excluded), — 
4,983 Persians, — 3,436 Armenians,—2,845 Tartars, and 2,877 of other 
nationalities. 

Under Irrigation are given reports on the springs, wells, streams, eéc., 
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explored in the steppe of the Krasnovodsk and Manghyshlak districts, 
and on irrigation works. The restoration of old “ Kareez ” (‘‘ Kanat ”)* 
works is encouraged by General Kuropatkin’s grants of small loans (200 to 
500 roubles) on easy terms, to persons and communities for such works. 
The “ Uzboi” (ancient bed of the Oxus) holds, in some places, water in 
quantities sufficient for cultivating some wheat, millet, and melons, on its 
banks. Half of the 10,000 roubles annually allotted for irrigation works 
in Transcaspia have been expended on such loans, and on waterworks at 
frontier military stations. 

Tree-planting progresses steadily, if slowly : communal nurseries already 
furnish the Turkomans with hundreds of thousands of young saplings 
yearly. Trees are also being planted on the slopes of hills and along the 
railway. In the school of gardening near Askhabad, 1o Russian and 
5 Turkoman boys received practical training in gardening and husbandry, 
in 1893, the Turkoman boys having all learned to speak and 3 of them to 
read Russian, by the close of the year. The crops were not so good as 
in 1892: about 30,000 tons of wheat were brought in, against 35,000 in 
1892. Scarcity was felt only in the districts of Chikisliar, and in some 
parts of the Tejend district, where the crops perished from want of water, 
caused by the increase of agriculture on the Persian part of the Atrek. 
A sound and firm regulation of the water-supply,—the sources lying in 
Afghanistan and Persia,—is a momentous question. About 1,000 tons of 
wheat and 7,200 roubles were expended in famine-reliefs. Cotton-growing 
is increasing both in the Merv and the Akhal oases. About 3,000 tons 
were gathered, even after the failures from want of water, in the Tejend 
oasis. The cotton-presses have increased from 1 to 4: 2 in Merv and 
2in Askhabad. Cattle-breeding has fared well in 1893: an increase of 
260,173 heads is recorded chiefly among the Manghyshlak Kirghiz, who 
lost heavily in the winter of 1891-1892. A total of 2,545,368 cattle is 
returned for 1893;— 2,277,282 sheep and goats, 134,777 camels, 
75,080 horses, 43,358 kine and 14,271 asses. From the salt mines of the 
Cheleken island the total output has increased to nearly 15,000 tons, and 
an export fee of 2 kopeks per pood, yielded 15,860 roubles. 

Transcaspian commerce shows steady increase. The import and 
transit of Indian grown tea has exceeded £160,000, owing to the expected 
introduction in 1894 of a heavy custom tariff of nearly 1s. 6d. per 
English pound. The chief imports from Persia were: cotton, £55,000 ; 
wool, £56,000; corn, £21,000; and fabrics, £41,000, including £16,000 
of Manchester-made muslin. The chief Russian exports via Trans- 
caspia, Bokhara, Khiva and Turkestan were: sugar, £400,000; cotton 
fabrics, £120,000; hardware, £100,000; and Kerosene oil, 470,000. 
41,500,000 of cotton and £160,000 of wool were carried va Transcaspia 
from Turkestan, Bokhara and Khiva to Russia: a part of the wool went 
to Marseilles via Batum. 

The total revenue in 1893 of Russian Transcaspia was 472,501 
roubles, and the loca! taxation, 180,000 roubles. Of this latter sum 
23,665 roubles were expended on 14 Russian schools (mostly primary), 


* Underground irrigation channels, used in Persia. 
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with 723 scholars and 32 teachers: in 1890, there were only 6 schools 
with 310 scholars. There are 179 native primary schools with 2,960 
scholars. 

Chapter xvii.,—scientific investigation,—is of considerable interest. An 
acclimatization garden, opened in Askhabad, has yielded some valuable 
results, many useful plants, new to the Transcaspian region, being found 
to be grown with success. 

An idea of the climate of Transcaspia and of the possibilities for agri- 
culture can be gathered from the meteorological observations recorded in 
Askhabad. The mean temperature was 61° F.,—the maximum (on the 
12th May) was 113° F., and the minimum (on the 21st January) was 
19° F. The rainfall was only 54 inches ; the percentage of vapour in the 
air was 58; dew was noticed on 45 days; 173 days were perfectly cloud- 
less ; on 26 days the mercury during the whole day was below freezing- 
point ; and there were 70 perfectly cloudy days. : 


UnIvERsiITy Press, CAMBRIDGE. 
(Messrs. C. J. CLay AND Sons; LONDON.) 

31. The Modern Egyptian Dialect of Arabic, from the German of Dr. 
K. Vollers, by F. C. Burkirt, ma. (Cambridge University Press.) It 
is the fashion nowadays to separate, subdivide and to specialize, and this 
modern, unscientific tendency, which originated in the field of the physical 
sciences—reducing them to mere systems of cataloguing observations—is 
now vigorously manifesting itself in philology as well. Somehow it pleases 
the learned mind of this “ fin de sitcle ” to speak of, at least, half a dozen 
distinct Arabic languages, like so many colour patches in a picture, rather 
than view the zAo/e picture, which alone deserves the name of true Arabic. 
This book, then, is very modern in this respect; it is also in other ways 
very unscientiiically scientific, for the time-honoured systems of translitera- 
tion are disregarded entirely, probably as being remnants of a barbaric age, 
in which people thought Zogically instead of catalogueically. Any of the 
usual systems of transliteration can, as far as we can judge, be fairly well 
understood, without a preparatory course of severe study, as long as the 
Arabic letters are printed side by side in their original form as well. The 
book before us is, however, much more esoteric in this respect ; the Roman 
letters have sounds corresponding to them, other than one would expect, 
and a sprinkling of algebra in the shape of “square roots,” cubes, y? etc. 
adds to the general air of mysticism. Commas rise from their position of 
secondary usefulness to one of the very first importance, thus the airy sign 
” employed to finish a quotation, stands for the very solid Arabic §, 
generally represented by the letter q ;—now who could have guessed it ? 
The weird sign 3, reminding us of unutterable medicines and powders, is 
the guttural Arabic ¢; perhaps there is a subtle joke lurking somewhere, 
which determined the choice of this symbol. The author is very pains- 
taking and explicit, still, even that may be overdone and simple rules like 
the one on the noun of unity, ending in 4, hardly require more than one 
or two examples and not ten ; also, though the importance of distinguish- 
ing »s Jd, a festival, from nee yad, a hand, is no doubt great, yet we fail to 
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see how anyone could confuse the two in pronunciation, or any other way, 
except perhaps by the learned author’s system of transliteration in which 
they are both spelled /d. In conclusion we wish to point out in justice 
to the author, that the book we have briefly touched upon is undoubtedly 


good of its kind ; it is the 4ézd we object to and that is, after all, a matter 
of opinion. H. L. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
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from the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

2. Dr. Max Nordau’s Conventional Lies of our Civilization, which has 
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German: from Mr. W. Heineman, London. 
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reached its 5th edition. 

6. Zhe Imports and Exports of Siam, 1893-4, compiled by H. H1ttMan 
(Bangkok, Siam Observer Press, 1895) is of interest in connexion with 
French encroachment. 

7. The Eastern Bimetallic League: Gold Monometallism, by H. Kopscu, 
F.R.G.S. (Shanghai: North China Herald Office, 1895.) 

8. Journal of the Buddhist Text Book Society of India, Vol. II, Pt. I., 
and Madhyanuka Vritti and Visuddhi Magga. (Calcutta: Baptist Mission 
Press, 1895.) 


9. Brief Summary of Doxazanc. (Darjheeling: Bengal Secretariat 
Press, 1895.) 


10. Report of the Yerrowda Reformatory School for 1894. (Bombay: 
Government Press.) 

11. Historical Notes on the Urcha State, by His HicHness Raja 
BHAGWANT SINGH BaHapur of Urcha,—a short history of his State by 
the Crown Prince of Urcha, from the 14th century to the present time, a 
work as interesting for its authorship as for its subject-matter. 

We acknowledge also, with thanks, 1. A@i#thei/ungen der Anthropologischen 
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Gesellschaft in Wien ;—2. Biblia, the American monthly of Oriental 
Research ;—3. Civilta Cattolica (Rome: A. Beffani) ;—4. Zung-pao, 
(Leyden: E. J. Brill) ;—5. Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;—6. The Review 
of Reviews (London: W. T. Stead);—7. Zhe Contemporary Review 
(London : Isbister and Co.) ;—8. Le Polybiblion (Paris: Rue St. Simon) ; 
—g. Le Bulletin des Sommaires (Paris) ;—10. The American weekly, 
called Public Opinion (the office of which has been transferred from 
Washington to Astor Place, New York) ;—11. Public Opinion, (London) ; 
—12. Journal of the Society of Arts, (London) ;—13. Le Mémorial 
Diplomatique, (Paris) ;—14. La Revue d’Orient, (Buda-Pest) ;—15. Zhe 
Canadian Gazette, (london) ;—16. Zhe Indian Magazine and Review, 
(London: A. Constable and Co.) ;—17. Comptes Rendus de la Soctété de 
Géographie, (Paris) ;—18. Zhe Moslem World (New York) ;—19. Le Tour 
du Monde, (London and Paris: Hachette) ;—20. Ueber Land und Meer 
(Stuttgart) ;—21. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa (Lisbon : 
The National Press). 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Inp1a.—The Parliamentary Budget statement showed expenditure reduced 
by Rs. 26,100,000, revenue increased by Rs. 36,200,000, a surplus of Rs. 
12,300,000 ; loss by exchange Rs. 18,060,000 ; cotton duties Rs. 3,540,000. 
For 1865-6, a deficit was anticipated of Rs. 12,120,000. The Chitral 
expenditure, including cost of occupation was estimated at Rs. 24,000,000. 

A Bill for regulating the Muhammadan Pilgrimage to Mecca,—on the 
select committee of which, strange to say, no Muhammadan member was 
appointed, is much complained of, as an interference with religious affairs, 
and may lead to mischief. Sir Arthur Havelock from Ceylon is appointed 
to succeed Lord Wenlock at Madras, and Sir A. Mackenzie, Sir C. Elliot 
at Calcutta. The success of the Chitral expedition is already old ; Chitral 
is to have a small garrison, and arrangements have been made to keep the 
road open to it, through the Malakand Pass, necessitating the moving up 
of at least 3 Madras Regiments to Bengal, to replace those required on this 
work : the decision seems a sort of via media not likely to please any party. 
The import of rifles sighted over 300 yards is forbidden, except by special 
license. The medical services of the three presidencies are being amal- 
gamated. The pay of our native troops is at last increased by Rs. 2 
per mensem, and half mounting allowance is granted to recruits ; the increase 
in expenditure will be Rs. 3,000,000. 

The Lyallpur-Wazirabad line is opened to Hafizabad. The Railway 
report for 1894-5, gave 18,8554 miles open (an increase of 350), with 2,2174 
under construction. The number of employées was 281,963 :—Europeans 
4,703 ; Eurasians, 5,665 ; and natives 255,612—an increase of 15,816. 

At Dhulia, Kandesh district, the Muhammadans interfered with a Hindu 
procession and beat the magistrate who intervened, whereupon the police 
fired, killing 5, fatally wounding another 5, and less severely 40 more. A 
similar religious riot had occurred at Porbandar in Kattiawar. An im- 
portant discussion has been raised by the Friend of Jndia, regarding 
marriage reform in the matter of dowries, which promises good results. 

The Sikkim Boundary commission has been recalled, owing to Tibitan 
obstruction, which the Chinese Amban was unable to overcome. The 
Baluch-Afghan boundary commission, interrupted by the hot weather after 
concluding work up to the Gwajha Pass, is resumed. The frontier trade 
shows a general increase, but that with Kabul keeps decreasing, having in 
5 years fallen to 46 /akhs from 112. For the quarter ending June, the 
trade return showed a decrease in both imports and exports. In Burma, 
the general revenue and trade showed a substantial increase. Imports were 
Rs. 96,660,892, exports 138,181,361 ; total trade Rs. 234,842,253—an 
increase of 15,500,000, exclusive of Government transactions. The 
revenue was Rs. 24,500,000, an increase of 1t2°5 per cent. 

In the NaTIvE SraTeEs, the young Nawab of Jaora was installed on the 
gaddt, and Raja Rama Varma has succeeded his father at Cochin. A 
railway line, very rapidly and economically made, has been opened from 
Odaipur to Chittor. The Educational report of Baroda shows great 
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success. The 70 schools with 6,000 pupils of 1875 are now 1,325 with 
89,648 pupils. Of school-going age, 41°83 % of the boys attend school, of 
girls 6°41. The number of girls’ schools was 70, with 7,241 in October 
1894; and the last figures given show 11,161 pupils. Free education is 
also given to 12,300 Bhils and Aborigines. Rs. 50,000 are granted for 
school buildings and Rs. 31,790 for the Amreli Mahal; and Rs. 727,323 
for the Educational Department. The whole teaching is through the 
vernacular. The Nizam’s Prime Minister has paid a visit at Simla to the 
Viceroy, who is expected to go to Hyderabad during his winter tour. The 
finances of FRENCH INDIA continue to be very critical, and a military 
revolt is reported in PoRTUGUESE INDIA. 

The Amir of AFGHANISTAN is reported to have been gratified with the 
results of his son’s visit to England. He has released 2,000 Hazara 
prisoners, giving to each Rs. 20 for his expenses home. He has also 
deported some 200 Chitralis and others to Peshawur. 

Sir Joseph West Ridgway is nominated Governor-General of CEYLON, in 
succession to Sir A. Havelock. The revenue for the half year ending 
June, gave a net increase of Rs. 635,467, and the unexpended balance was 
Rs. 250,000. Therailway Report for 1894 stated receipts at Rs. 5,555,058, 
expenditure 4,145,547; surplus 1,409,511. The Srrairs’ SErrLEMENTS 
are to be federated—i.e. Perak, Selangor, Pahang, Sungei, Ujong, Jelebu 
and Negri-Sembilan. The federal revenue is estimated at $7,000,000, the 
contribution now fixed at 173 % for Imperial Defence reduces the amount 
from $830,000 to $688,000. At JOHORE, which is not included in this 
federation, the remains of the late Sultan have been interred with due 
pomp, and his son, Sultan Ibrahim, succeeds him. In the DutcH INDIEs, 
where the expenditure was 140,000,000 fl. the deficit was 8,250,000 fl. 

The French having placed a gunboat and several armed launches on the 
Mekong, the former has succeeded, with one fortage, in reaching Luang 
Prabang. The British Burma Military Police, under a Political officer, 
hold Mong Hsin, and 200 of the 2d Burma Regt. are at Keng Tung, 
whence a telegraph extends to Mong. The most northern French post is 
Keng Kong, on the vight bank, 80 miles S.W. of Mong Hsin. England 
has protested formally to China against the cession to France of Keng 
Kong. The Courier de Saigon announces a convention establishing 
British Protection over the “ Riverine provinces on the Meinam,” giving 
the ‘Burma-Siamese Provinces” to England, and annexing to French 
Cambodia the three provinces of Battambong, Angkor, and Chantaboon! 
In TONQUIN, meanwhile, a great column of 1,200 troops, of which half 
were French, was sent against pirates in the Moncay district, but was 
repulsed with heavy loss. 

In Japan, Counts Ito and Yamagata are made Marquesses. The war 
is stated in some papers to have cost 450,000,000 yen ; and Japan is said 
to ask £7,500,000 besides the treaty indemnity, for yielding the Laotung 
peninsula. A railway accident killed 140 soldiers. The war casualties, 
to the end of April, are given as, Japanese killed 623, died of wounds 172, 
total died in war—795 ; died of Cholera 1,323, of other diseases, 1,166 ; 
total deaths 3,284. Of Chinese, 27,917 were slain. The number of 
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foreigners in Japan was Chinese 2,573, British 1,780, Americans 940, 
Germans 490, French 390, Russians 100. Formosa in which there are 
now 46,000 Japanese troops, still holds out. Mr. Ambassador Hyashi had an 
audience with the Chinese Emperor, and was subsequently visited by 
Prince Kung ; he is now engaged on the details of the commercial treaty. 

The Korean nut is still uncracked : cabals, conspiracies, and outbursts of 
violence continue; ministers come and go, or flee; the queen’s party 
seems to gather strength daily, and the king has resumed personal nomina- 
tion to office. The country is said to be full of Japanese troops. 

There have been several attacks on missions, this quarter, in CHINA, with 
sad loss both of life and property ; and the consequent pressure has induced 
the authorities to punish more or less guilty no-bodies. Li Hung Chang 
remains at Peking as Grand Secretary. the viceroyalty of Chihli going to 
Wang Wen Shao; the army corps of Chihli, Shangtung, Liang Kiang and 
Manchuria are being reorganized on the European system ; some Censors 
have memorialized the throne to include Mathematics and Science in the 
examinations, and to send 1,000 young men to Europe to study ; and the 
Emperor has sanctioned a line of railway from Shanghai, through Suchan 
and Chinkiang to Nankin. A new Chinese dollar is being coined at the 
Wuchang mint, with English one side and Chinese on the other. There 
is a Muhammadan rebellion in the province of Kansu; and the latest 
report is that Russia contemplates an early occupation of Port Arthur. 

A new naphtha spring was opened at Grozny, in the Terek district, the 
jet rising to a great height and yielding some 30,000,000 foods a day. 
In the delimitation of the Pamirs, British, Afghan, and Russian com- 
missioners have been in good accord, and notwithstanding a few hitches 
the work has been concluded and the result is said to be satisfactory, 
the exact spot on the Chinese frontier is at the village of Aktash, on the 
Aksu river, there called Aktash. 

In Persia, Russia has in consideration a railway through Baku, Resht 
and Tabriz to Teheran, to enable Russian goods to compete successfully 
with British : it is afterwards to be extended in various directions. Bread 
riots occurred at Tabriz where the Kaimakan’s house was demolished and 
the Crown Prince’s palace attacked. The guard fired, about 20 being 
killed and many more wounded. The mob then appealed for redress to 
the Russian Consul, who, in an interview with the Crown Prince, had 
prices lowered and the Kaimakan dismissed. The Shah, who is said to 
intend visiting Europe again next year, has appointed a special com- 
mission to prepare the presents for the coronation of the Tsar and Tsaritza. 

In TurKEy, the Armenian question still hangs fire; and the last made 
concessions are not satisfactory. While declining to have any Christian 
Valis or Mutasarrifs, other officials are allowed to be Christian and 
Muhammadan in proportion to the inhabitants ; Christians may be officers 
in the gendarmerie ; Mudirs will be elected by Councils of Elders ; a rural 
constabulary is to be appointed ; ‘and the Dragomans of Embassies are 
allowed to deal directly with the President of the Turkish Permanent 
Committee of Control. Several officials at Mush have been dismissed 
and also the Governor General of the Hedjaz, on* account of the Jeddah 
tragedy ; he is replaced by Ahmad Rustam Pasha. 
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The Khedive, on a visit to the Sultan, has been decorated with the 
order of the Khanhidan-i-Osmanith. The proposal to subject the Wukf 
administration to audit by the Ministry of Finance was rejected by the 
Native Legislative Council, which wanted the annual statement to be sub- 
mitted direct to the Khedive: this would scarcely have ensured the 
necessary reform. The Editor of Ze Progrés was expelled by the French 
Consul, for favouring the English. A riot having occurred at the funeral 
of a British soldier, the Governor of Cairo apologized personally and the 
offenders were punished by the tribunals. The Post Office report for 
1894 gave a total carried, of 21,270,000 against 9,270,000 in 1893 ; letters 
7,500,000, Post cards 200,000, Registered articles 460,000, Printed matter 
and journals 4,400,000, Commercial papers 35,000, Sample packets 
55,000, Government correspondence 1,900,ooo—total, internal, 14,550,000 
—foreign 6,520,000, Parcels, internal 130,000 foreign 118,000. Receipts 
were E. £113,100, expenditure 93,484 ; surplus 20,016. 

In Tunis by the cutting of a canal, Lake Bizerta has been made a vast 
fortified harbour (as a counterpoise to Malta), in defiance of treaty 
engagements. In Morocco, Germany has exacted compensation for two of 
her subjects recently murdered, and has had some officials dismissed who 
had hindered the negociations. The French have got a Consul at Fez, 
and the British a Vice-consul. A coup de main has reduced the Yussi 
tribe to subjection, nine being killed, 70 made prisoners and their country 
raided by the Sultan’s troops. The return for 1894 of the French Colony 
and Protectorate of DAHoMEY gave the population at 730,000; imports 
£430,879, exports £398,948: both have increased continuously since 
the conquest, and several industries are being developed. An Englishman 
has been hanged for selling arms to Arabs by a Conco State officer, who 
has been recalled for explanation. 

The Cape Co.ony returns to 31st July, give the exports to TRANSVAAL 
under rebate of customs for 7 months, at £ 2,157,105 ; against 1,007,810 
last year: Imports were £10,038,157. The Delagoa Bay railway was 
opened at Pretoria, in the presence of all the neighbouring Governors, 
and of British, Dutch, German, and Portuguese officers, naval and military. 
A cordial welcome was accorded by President Kruger ; and amid applause 
Sir Hercules Robinson declared that ‘‘ Transvaal must remain a member 
of the South African family, with none but family differences with the 
British Colonies.” The Chiefs Kama, Sabele and Bathven have come to 
England to urge the cause of their independence. 

In British East Arrica, Mbruk-bin-Rashid attacked Mweli and was 
routed. Kabarega attacked the garrison of Takaunga, and was in turn 
attacked and driven across the Somerset Nile, his force being annihilated. 
A small expedition, after taking over the 5 Unyoro forts, went down the 
Nile in a steel boat, with one Maxim gun, and in 13 days reached succes- 
sively Fort Hoima, Wadelai and Dufile, where they learned that the 
Dervishes were at Ryaf, S. of Lado, whence the Congo troops had 
apparently retired. The estimate for the Uganda Railway has been 
reduced to 41,755,000 by lessening the gauge to 3 ft. and the weight of 
rails. The annual expense of working one train each way weekly will be 
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about £50,000, and the return expected is 60,000. Another Russian 
mission accompanies back to AsyssINIA the returning envoys of the Negus 
who is organizing his army under General Sviaguine and other Russian 
officers. In MapacGascar, the French have advanced more than half- 
way to the Capita’, with little fighting and much sickness ; the Malagasy 
authorities, utterly demoralized and disunited, offering no real opposition, 

AUSTRALIA sent 337.708 gallons of wine to the end of July, against 
229.203 in 1894. The Banking accounts of all the Colonies show deposits 
to 499,500,000, being a decrease of 1,500,000. The total trade returns 
were, N. S. Wales, 436,379,614; Victoria, 26,497,145; New Zealand, 
16,019,067; S. Australia, 13,608,319; Queensland, 12,667,281; West 
Australia, 3,395,820; and Tasmania, 2,468,717. The total of all the trade 
was £111,035,000, being imports 48,720,000 and exports 62,315,c00; 
showing a total decrease of 7,976,000. ‘The total number of sheep given was 
128,000,000, being about 4 of all in the world, and yielding 675,000,000 Ib. 
of wool, more than a quarter of the world’s output. We do not, however, 
know how these proportions can have been obtained. 

The estimated deficit of Vicrorta had been reduced to £42,791, that 
of the previous year being 593,433. The estimates for 1895-6 are, ex- 
penditure, 46,534,449, revenue £ 6,803,645, surplus £269,196. SouTH 
AUSTRALIAN revenue for the year was £ 2,424,385, a decrease of £102,320. 
The Hon. J. L. Parsons has been sent as a special commissioner to report 
on trade with China and Japan. In QUEENSLAND the revenue was 
4£.3,413,172 {an increase over the estimate of £63,086), expenditure 
£,3,308,434: total surplus 4£104,738. Next year’s estimates put revenue 
at £ 3,469,000, expenditure 3,431,000, and surplus 38,000. In West 
Australia the year’s revenue was £1,125,000 (increase of 444,695), 
expenditure 930,000. There is a balance of £280,000; the population 
had increased by 13,000, and was 99,000 ; the Public Debt was £ 4,000,000, 
the least per head of all the Colonies ; deposits in Savings Banks (increased 
by 41,333,000) were £ 2,200,000; amount of sheep and pasture-land had 
decreased ; but 16,000 acres were brought into cultivation. Next year’s 
surplus is estimated at £30,000, in addition to the last of £280,000. A 
mint, observatory, museum, and library are proposed, with a telegraph to 
Adelaide, and 400 miles of Railway; 20 miles are already open for Perth 
towards Coolgardie. Tasmanta, where the revenue, £55,000, showed an 
increase of £3,700, has borrowed £500,000 locally. New ZEALAND 
revenue was £4,341,200, expenditure 4,331,800, surplus 9,400: tctal at 
credit £189,400, of which £150,000 go to public works, and 39,400 are 
carried forward. ‘The committee’s report on the deficiencies in the N. Z. 
Bank suggests a call on shareholders for £500,000, and that the Colony 
subscribe for 500,000 34 % preference shares. The Anglo-Dutch delimita- 
tion in New Guinea fixed the meridian 141° 1’ 47”, at the mouth of 
Bensbach River up to Fly River, and along that stream to 141° E. L. till 
this meridian reaches German territory. The Fly River is opened to free 
navigation, except for warlike stores. 

CANADIAN revenue for the year was $33,119,485, expenditure 31,228,873, 
surplus 1,890,612. The extension of the Franco-Canadian treaty under 
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the “most favoured nation” clause, was passed after strong opposition as 
4 “bartering of commercial freedom.” Major-General Gascoigne has suc- 
ceeded Genl. Herbert in the command of the Canadian Militia. Peaches, 
plums, pears and tomatoes are being shipped in quantities in cold storage. 
A new canal has been opened connecting Lakes Superior and Huron. 
Friction exists from Canadian armed cruisers having seized some New- 
foundland fishing vessels, off the Labrador coast, for breach of Customs’ 
laws. NEWFOUNDLAND revenue for 1894 was $1,640,945, expenditure 
2,236,000, deficit 600,000 ; for half of 1895 the revenue was $430,000, 
expenditure 886,000, deficit 456,000. The public debt stood at $9,116,000 ; 
recent loans had largely increased it ; and the floating obligations amounted 
to $1,182,400. Estimates for the year beginning rst July 1895 were, revenue 
$1,617,000, expenditure 1,331,000 : reductions are made in Education, poor 
relief, constabulary, legislative contingencies and all salaries. Fires in the 
interior have destroyed some 80 miles of Timber. 

Opituary.—The deaths were announced this quarter of—Rama Rao, 
C.LE., retired Dewan of Travancore ;—C. Appaswamy Mudeliar, author, 
among other works, of a Tamil-English Dictionary ;—Gopal Ganesh Agakar, 
M.A., Principal, Fergusson College, Bombay ;—General D. Limond, c.B., 
(Mutiny and Afghan war, 1879) ;—Moulvi Chiragh Ali, Financial Secretary, 
Hyderabad ;—H. H. the Maharaja of Patna, c.p., who slew himself after 
shooting his wife ;—the Hon. F. S. Dobson, of the Victoria Legislative 
Council ;—Lady Parkes, of Sydney ;—Gen. Sir H. D. Daly, G.c.p. (2d 
Sikh and Mutiny campaigns) ;—Samuel Dering, c.M.c. of the S. Australian 
Agent-General’s office ;—Sir T. Wade, G.C.M.G., K.B., sometime our 
Minister at Peking and late Professor of Chinese at Cambridge ;—C. P. Dias 
Bandaranayake, 16 years Mahamudeliar of Colombo ;—Demetrius Panioty, 
c.LE. Assist. (permanent) Private Secretary to the Viceroy, for 18 years ;— 
Hon. R. Burdett-Smith, c.m.c. and Hon. C. Moore, of the Sydney Legis- 
jative Council ;—Genl. R. A. Sherman, Foreign Secretary of the Liberian 
republic ;—Dewan Ram Jas, c.s.1, of Kapurthala;--the distinguished 
French Orientalist, Joseph Derenbourg; the African explorer, Joseph 
Thomson ;—H. H. the Maharani-dowager of Kashmir and Jammu ;— 
Hon. C. E. Mercier, Auditor Genl. of the Leeward Islands ;—Genl. N. T. 
Parsons, (Pegu, Mutiny and Umbeyla wars);—Mudeliar Paranagama 
_Dissawa, of Kandy ;—Brigade Surg. J. P. Stratton, M.p., who served in the 
Mutiny and afterwards in the Political Department ;—the ex-Nawab of 
Tank, resident at Benares;—Khan Bahadur Hasan Ali Beg Effendi, of 
the Bombay Legislative Council and one of the chief agents in establishing 
the Karachi Madresseh ;—Mr. Framji Dinshaw Petit, of Bombay, heir to 
the Baronetcy ;—H. H. Sir Vira Kerala Varma, k.c.1.£., Raja of Cochin ;— 
Hon. G. R. Harding, Supreme Court Judge of Queensland ;—Prince 
“Mustapha Pasha, son of the Bey of Tunis ;—General C. L. Showers, c.B. 
(Kot Kangra, 2d Sikh and Mutiny wars); and H. H. the Maharani of 
Kotah. 


21st Sept.,'#895. 








